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HESE chapters are for chil- 
dren, and I shall try to make 
the words large enough to 
command respect. In the 
hope that you are listening, 
and that youhaveconfidence 
in me, I will proceed. Dates are difficult 
things to acquire; and after they are 
acquired it is difficult to keep them 
in the head. But they are very val- 
uable. They are like the cattle-pens 
of a ranch —they shut in the several 
brands of historical cattle, each within 
its own fence, and keep them from get- 
ting mixed together. Dates are hard to 
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remember because they consist of fig- 
ures; figures are monotonously unstrik- 
ing in appearance, and they don’t take 
hold, they form no pictures, and so they 
give the eye no chance to help. Pic- 
tures are the thing. Pictures can make 
dates stick. They can make nearly any- 
thing stick—particularly if you make the 
pictures yourself. Indeed, that is the 
great point—make the pictures yourself. 
I know about this from experience. 
Thirty years ago | was delivering a 
memorized lecture every night, and 
every night | had to help myself with a 
page of notes to keep from getting my- 
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self mixed. ‘The notes consisted of be- 
ginnings of sentences, and were eleven in 
number, and they ran something like 
this: 


“In that region the weather 

** At that time it was a custom 

‘* But in California one never heard—” 

Eleven of them. They initialed the 
brief divisions of the lecture and pro- 
tected me against skipping. But they 
all looked about alike on the page; they 
formed no picture; I had them by heart, 
but I could never with certainty remem- 
ber the order of their succession; there- 
fore | always had to keep those notes by 
me and look at them every little while. 
Once I mislaid them; you will not be 
able to imagine the terrors of that eve- 
ning. I now saw that I must invent 
some other protection. So I got ten of 
the initial letters by heart in their proper 
order—I, A, B, and so on—and | went 
on the platform the next night with 
these marked in ink on my ten finger- 
nails. But it didn’t answer. I kept 
track of the fingers for a while; then I 
lost it, and after that I was never quite 
sure which finger I had used last. I 
couldn’t lick off a letter after using it, 
for while that would have made success 
certain it would also have provoked too 
much curiosity. There was curiosity 
enough without that. To the audience 
I seemed more interested in my finger- 
nails than | was in my subject; one or 
two persons asked me afterward what 
was the matter with my hands. 

It was now that the idea of pictures 
occurred to me; then my troubles 
passed away. In two minutes I made 
six pictures with a pen, and they did the 
work of the eleven catch-sentences, and 
did it perfectly. I threw the pictures 
away as soon as they were made, for | 





was sure | could shut my eyes and see 
them any time. That was a quarter of a 
century ago; the lecture vanished out of 
my head more than twenty years ago, 


but I could rewrite it from the pictures 
—for they remain. Here are three of 
them: (Fig. 1). 

The first one is a haystack—below it a 
rattlesnake—and it told me where to 
begin to talk ranch-life in Carson Valley. 
The second one told me where to begin 
to talk about a strange and violent wind 
that used to burst upon Carson City 
from the Sierra Nevadas every afternoon 
at two o'clock and try to blow the town 
away. The third picture, as you easily 
perceive, is lightning; its duty was to 
remind me when it was time to begin to 
talk about San Francisco weather, where 
there is no lightning — nor thunder, 
either—and it never failed me. 

I will give you a valuable hint. When 
a man is making a speech and you are to 
follow him don’t jot down notes to 
speak from, jot down pictures. It is 
awkward and embarrassing to have to 
keep referring to notes; and besides it 
breaks up your speech and makes 
ragged and non-coherent; but you can 
tear up your pictures as soon as you have 
made them—they will stay fresh and 
strong in your memory in the order and 
sequence in which you scratched them 
down. And many will admire to see 
what a good memory you are furnished 
with, when perhaps your memory is not 
any better than mine. 

Sixteen years ago when my children 
were little creatures the governess was 
trying to hammer some primer histories 
into their heads. Part of this fun—if 
you like to call it that—consisted in the 
memorizing of the accession dates of the 
thirty-seven personages who had ruled 
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over England from the Conqueror down. 
hese little people found it a bitter, hard 
contract. It all dates, they all 
looked alike, and they wouldn’t stick. 
Day after day of the summer vacation 
dribbled by, and still the kings held the 
fort; the children couldn’t conquer any 
six of them. 

With my lecture experience in mind | 
was aware that I could invent some way 
out of the trouble with pictures, 
but I hoped a way could be found 
which would let them romp in the 


Was 


open air while they learned the 
kings. I found it, and then they 
mastered all the monarchs in a day 
or two. 

Che idea was to make them see 
the reigns with their eyes; that 
would be a large help. We were at 
the farm then. From the house- 


porch the grounds sloped gradually 
down to the lower fence and rose 

on the right to the high ground 
where my small work-den stood. 

\ carriage road wound through 

the grounds and up the hill. | 
staked it out with the English 
monarchs, beginning with the Con- 
queror, and you could stand on the porch 
and clearly every reign and its 
length, from the Conquest down to 
Victoria, then in the forty-sixth year 
of her reign—eight hundred and seventeen 
years of English history under your eye 
at once! 

English history was an unusually live 
topic in America just then. The world 
had suddenly realized that while it was 
not noticing the Queen had passed 
Henry VIIL., passed Henry VI. and 
Elizabeth, and gaining in length every 
day. Her reign had entered the list of 
the long ones; everybody was interested 
now-—it was watching arace. Would she 
pass the long Edward? There was a 
possibility of it. Would she pass the 
long Henry? Doubtful, most people 
said. The long George? Impossible! 
Everybody said it. But we have lived 
to see her leave him two years behind. 

| measured off 81 7 feet of the roadway, 
a foot representing a year, and at the 
beginning and end of each reign I drove 
a three-foot white-pine stake in the turf 
by the roadside and wrote the name and 
dates on it. Abreast the middle of the 
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porch-front stood a great granite flower- 
overflowing with a cataract of 
bright-yellow flowers—I can’t think of 
their name. The vase was William the 
Conqueror. We put his name on it and 
his accession date, We started 
from that and measured off twenty-one 
feet of the road, and drove William Ru- 
stake; then thirteen feet and 
the first Henry’s stake; then 


vase 


1066. 


fus’s 


drove 


an dcamlL. 


thirty-five feet and drove Stephen’s; 
then nineteen feet, which brought us just 
past the summer-house on the left; 
then we staked out thirty-five, ten, and 
seventeen for the second Henry and 
Richard and John; turned the curve 
and entered upon just what was needed 
for Henry III.—a level straight stretch 
of fifty-six feet of road without a crinkle 
init. And it lay exactly in front of the 
house, in the middle of the grounds. 
There couldn’t have been a better place 
for that long reign; you could stand on 
the porch and see those two wide-apart 
stakes almost with your shut. 
(Fig. 2.) 

That isn’t the shape of the road—I 
have bunched it up like that to save 
room. The road had some great curves 
in it, but their gradual sweep was such 
that they were no mar to history. No, 
in our road one could tell at a glance 
who was who by the size of the vacancy 
between stakes—with /ocality to help, of 
course. 

Although I am away off here in a 
Swedish village ' and those stakes did 
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not stand till the snow came, I can see 
them to-day as plainly as ever; and 
whenever | think of an English mon- 
arch his stakes rise before me of their 
own accord and I| notice the large or 
small space which he takes up on our 
road. Are your kings spaced off in your 
mind? When you think of Richard III. 
and of James Il. do the durations of 
their reigns seem about aliketo you? It 
isn’t so to me; I always notice that 
there’s a foot’s difference. When you 
think of Henry III. do you see a great 
long stretch of straight road? I do; and 
just at the end where it joins on to 
Edward |. | always see a small pear-bush 
with its green fruit hanging down. When 
I think of the Commonwealth I see a 
shady little group of these small saplings 
which we called the oak parlor; when | 
think of George II1. I see him stretching 
up the hill, part of him occupied by a 
flight of stone steps; and I can locate 
Stephen to an inch when he comes into 
my mind, for he just filled the stretch 
which went by the summer-house. Vic- 
toria’s reign reached almost to my study 
door on the first little summit; there’s 
sixteen feet to be added now; I believe 
that that would carry it to a big pine- 
tree that was shattered by some light- 
ning one summer when it was trying to 
hit me. 

We got a good deal of fun out of the 
history road; and exercise, too. We 
trotted the course from the Conqueror to 
the study, the children calling out the 


Edward VI., and the short Stuart and 
Plantagenet, to give time to get in the 
statistics. I offered prizes, too—apples. 
I threw one as far as I could send it, and 
the child that first shouted the reign it 
fell in got the apple. 

The children were encouraged to stop 
locating things as being “‘over by the 
arbor,” or “in the oak parlor,” or “up 
at the stone steps,” and say instead that 
the things were in Stephen, or in the 
Commonwealth, or in George III. They 
got the habit without trouble. ‘To have 
the long road mapped out with such 
exactness was a great boon for me, for I 
had the habit of leaving books and other 
articles lying around everywhere, and 
had not previously been able to deh- 
nitely name the place, and so had often 
been obliged to go to fetch them myself, 
to save time and failure; but now | 
could name the reign | left them in, and 
send the children. 


‘ 


EXT I thought I would measure off 


the French reigns, and peg them 
alongside the English ones, so that we 
could always have contemporaneous 
French history under our eyes as we 
went our English rounds. We pegged 
them down to the Hundred Years’ War, 
then threw the idea aside, | do not now 
remember why. After that we made 
the English pegs fence in European and 
American history as well as English, and 
that answered very well. English and 
alien poets, statesmen, artists, heroes, 
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names, dates, and length of reigns as we 
passed the stakes, going a good gait 
along the long reigns, but slowing down 
when we came upon people like Mary and 
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battles, plagues, cataclysms, revolutions 

-we shoveled them all into the English 
fences according to their dates. Do you 
understand? We gave Washington’s 
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HOW TO MAKE HIS 
birth to George II.’s pegs and his death 
to George III.’s; George Il. got the 
Lisbon earthquake and George III. the 
Declaration of Independence. Goethe, 
Shakespeare, Napoleon, Savonarola, 
Joan of Arc, the French Revolution, the 
Edict of Nantes, Clive, Wellington, 
Waterloo, Plassey, Patay, Cowpens, Sar- 
atoga, the Battle of the Boyne, the in- 
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scope, the steam-engine, the telegraph 

anything and everything all over the 
world—we dumped it all in among the 
English pegs according to its date and 
regardless of its nationality. 

If the road-pegging scheme had not 
succeeded I should have lodged the 
kings in the children’s heads by means 
of pictures—that is, I should have tried. 
It might have failed, for the pictures 
could only be effective when made by the 
pupil, not the master, for it is the work 
put upon the drawing that makes the 
drawing stay in the memory, and my 
children were too little to make draw- 
ings at that time. And, besides, they 
had no talent for art, which is strange, 
for in other ways they are like me. 

But I will develop the picture plan 
now, hoping that you will be able to use 
it. It will come good for indoors when 
the weather is bad and one cannot go 
outside and peg a road. Let us imag- 
ine that the kings are a procession, and 
that they have come out of the Ark and 
down Ararat for exercise and are now 
starting back again up the zigzag road. 
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This will bring several of them into view 
at once, and each zigzag will represent 
the length of a king’s reign. (Fig. 3.) 

And so on. I cannot map out any 
more of the mountain road; it would 
take up too much space. But you get 
the idea. You will have plenty of 


space, for by my project you will use the 
parlor wall. You do not mark on the 
wall; that would cause trouble. You 


only attach bits of paper to it with pins 
or thumb-tacks. These will leave no 
mark. 

lake your pen now, and twenty-one 

pieces of white paper, each two inches 
square, and we will do the twenty-one 
years of the Conqueror’s reign. On 
each square draw a picture of a whale 
and write the dates and term of service. 
We choose the whale for several reasons: 
its name and William’s begin with the 
same letter; it is the biggest fish that 
swims, and William is the most con- 
spicuous figure in English history in the 
way of a landmark; finally, a whale is 
about the easiest thing to draw. By 
the time you have drawn twenty-one 
whales and written “William I1—1066 
1087 —twenty-one years’ twenty-one 
times those details will be your proper- 
ty; you cannot dislodge them from your 
memory with anything but dynamite. | 
will make a sample for you to copy: 
(Fig. 4). 

I have got his chin up too high, but 
that is no matter; he is looking for 
Harold. It may be that a whale hasn’t 
that fin up there on his back, but I do 
not remember; and so, since there is a 
doubt, it is best to err on the safe side. 
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He looks better, anyway, than he would 
without it. 

Be very careful and attentive while you 
are drawing your first whale from my 
sample and writing the word and fig- 
ures under it, so that you will not need 
to copy the sample any more. Compare 
your copy with the sample; examine 
closely; if you find you have got every- 
thing right and can shut your eyes and 
see the picture and call the words and 
figures, then turn the sample and the 
copy upside down and make the next 
copy from memory; and also the next 
and next, and so on, always drawing and 
writing from memory until you have 
finished the whole twenty-one. This 
will take you twenty minutes, or thirty, 












and by that time you will find that you 
can make a whale in less time than 
an unpractised person can make a sar- 
dine; also, up to the time you die you 


will always be able to furnish William’s 
dates to any ignorant person that in- 
quires after them. 

You will now take thirteen pieces of 
blue paper, each two inches square, and 
do William II. (Fig. 5.) 

Make him spout his water forward in- 
stead of backward; also make him small, 
and stick a harpoon in him and give him 
that sick look inthe eye. Otherwise you 
might seem to be continuing the other 
William, and that would be confusing 
and adamage. It is quite right to make 
him small; he was only about a No. 11 
whale, or along there somewhere; there 
wasn’t room in him for his father’s great 
spirit. The barb of that harpoon ought 
not to show like that, because it is down 
inside the whale and ought to be out of 
sight, but it cannot be helped; if the 
barb were removed people would think 
some one had stuck a whip-stock into 
the whale. It is best to leave the barb 
the way it is, then every one will know 
it is a harpoon and attending to business. 


Remember—draw from the copy only 
once; make your other twelve and the 
inscription from memory. 

Now the truth is that whenever you 
have copied a picture and its inscription 
once from my sample and two or three 
times from memory the details will stay 
with you and be hard to forget. After 
that, if you like, you may make merely 
the whale’s head and water-spout for the 
Conqueror till you end his reign, each 
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HOW TO MAKE 
time saying the inscription in place of 
writing it; and in the case of William II. 
make the harpoon alone, and say over the 
inscription each time you do it. You 
see, it will take nearly twice as Sn to do 
the first set as it will to do the second, 


and that will give you a marked sense of 


the difference in length of the two reigns. 

Next do Henry lI. on thirty-five 
squares of red paper. (Fig. 6.) 

That is a hen, and suggests Henry by 
furnishing the first syllable. When you 
have repeated the hen and the inscrip- 
tion until you are perfectly sure of them, 


draw merely the hen’s head the rest of 


the thirty-five times, saying over the 
inscription each time. Thus: (Fig. 7). 
You begin to understand now how 
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this procession is going to look when it is 


on the wall. First, there will be the 
Conqueror’s twenty-one whales and 
water - spouts, the tw enty-one W hite 


squares joined toone another and making 
a white stripe three and one-half feet 
long; the thirteen blue squares of Will- 
iam II. will be joined to that blue 
stripe two feet, two inches long, followed 
oy Henry’s red stripe five feet, ten inches 
long, and so on. The colored divisions 
will smartly show to the eye the dif- 
ference in the length of the reigns and 
impress the proportions on the memory 
and the understanding. (Fig. 8.) 

Stephen of Blois comes next. He re- 
quires nineteen two-inch squares of yel- 
low paper. (Fig. 9.) 

That is a steer. The sound suggests 
the beginning of Stephen’s name. I 
choose it for that reason. I can make 
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a better steer than that when I 
excited. But this one will do. It is a 
good-enough steer for history. The tail 
is defective, but it only wants straight- 
ening out. 


am not 


Next comes Henry II. Give him 
thirty-five squares of red paper. These 
hens must face west, like the former 


(Fig. 10.) 

This hen differs from the other one. 
He is on his way to inquire what has 
been happening at Canterbury. 


ones. 


OW we arrive at Richard I., called 

Richard of the Lion-heart because he 
was a brave fighter and was never so 
contented as when he was leading cru- 
sades in Palestine and neglecting his af- 
fairs at home. Give him ten squares of 
white paper. (Fig. 11.) 
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That is a lion. His office is to remind 
you of the lion-hearted Richard. There 
is something the matter with his legs, but 
I do not quite know what it is, they do 
not seem right. I think the hind ones are 
the most unsatisfactory; the front ones 
are well enough, though it would be bet- 
ter if they were rights and lefts. 

Next comes King John, and he was a 
poor circumstance. He was called Lack- 
land. He gave his realm to the Pope. 
Let him have seventeen squares of yellow 
paper. (Fig. 12.) 

That creature is a Jamboree. It 
looks like a trade-mark, but that is only 
an accident and not intentional. It is 
prehistoric and extinct. It used to roam 
the earth in the Old Silurian times, and 
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lay eggs and catch fish and climb trees 
and live on fossils; for it was of a mixed 
breed, which was the fashion then. It 
was very fierce, and the Old Silurians 
were afraid of it, but this is a tame one. 
Physically it has no representative now, 
but its mind has been transmitted. 
First 1 drew it sitting down, but have 
turned it the other way now because | 
think it looks more attractive and spir- 
ited when one end of it is galloping. | 
love to think that in this attitude it gives 
us a pleasant idea of John coming all in a 
happy excitement to see what the barons 
have been arranging for him at Runny- 
mede, while the other one gives us an 
idea of him sitting down to wring his 
hands and grieve over it. 

We now come to Henry III.; red 
squares again, of course—fifty-six of 
them. We must make all the Henrys 
the same color; it will make their long 
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reigns show up handsomely on the wall. 
Among all the eight Henrys there were 
but two short ones. A lucky name, as 
far as longevity goes. The reigns of six 
of the Henrys cover 227 years. It 
might have been well to name all the 
royal princes Henry, but this was over- 
looked until it was too late. (Fig. vB: ) 
That is the best one yet. He is on 
way (1265) to have a look at the Sent 
House of Commons in English history. 
It was a monumental event, the situa- 
tion of the House, and was the second 
great liberty landmark which the cen- 
tury had set up. I have made Henry 
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looking glad, but this was not inten- 
tional. 

Edward I. comes next; 
paper, thirty-five squares. 

That is an editor. He is trying to 
think of a word. He props his feet on 
the chair, which is the editor’s way; then 
he can think better. I do not care 
much for this one; his ears are not alike; 
still, editor suggests the sound of Ed- 
ward, and he will do. I could make him 
better if I had a model, but I made this 
one from memory. But it is no par- 
ticular matter; they all look alike, any- 
way. They are conceited and trouble- 
some, and don’t pay enough. Edward 
was the first really English king that had 
yet occupied the throne. The editor in 


light-brow 
(Fig. 14.) 


























the picture probably looks just as Ed- 
ward looked when it was first borne in 
upon him that this was so. His whole 
attitude expressed gratification and pride 
mixed with stupefaction and astonish- 
ment. 

Edward II. now; 
squares. (Fig. 15.) 

Another editor. That thing behind 
his ear is his blue pencil. Whenever he 
finds a bright thing in your manuscript 
he strikes it out with that. That does 
him good, and makes him smile and 
show his teeth, the way he is doing in the 
picture. This one has just been striking 
out a smart thing, and now he is sitting 
there with his thumbs in his vest-holes, 
gloating. They are full of envy and 
Vor. CXXX.—No. 775.—2 
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malice, editors are. This picture will 
serve to remind you that Edward II. 
was the first English king who was de- 
posed. Upon demand, he signed his 
deposition himself. He had found king- 
ship a most aggravating and disagree- 
able occupation, and you can see by the 
look of him that he is glad he resigned. 
He has put his blue pencil up for good 
now. He had struck out many a good 
thing with it in his time. 

Edward III]. next; fifty red squares. 
(Fig. 16.) 

This editor is a critic. He has pulled 
out his carving-knife and his tomahawk 
and is starting after a book which he is 
going to have for breakfast. This one’s 
arms are put on wrong. I did not no- 
tice it at first, but I see it now. Some- 
how he has got his right arm on his left 
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shoulder, and his left arm on the right 
shoulder, and this shows us the back of 
his hands in both instances. It makes 
him left-handed all around, which is a 
thing which has never happened before, 
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except perhaps in a museum. That is 
the way with art, when it is not acquired 
but born to you: you start in to make 
some simple little thing, not suspecting 
that your genius is beginning to work 
and swell and strain in secret, and all of 
a sudden there is a convulsion and you 
fetch out something astonishing. This 
is called inspiration. It is an accident; 
you never know when it is coming. I 
might have tried as much as a year to 
think of such a strange thing as an all- 
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around left-handed man and I could not 
have done it, for the more you try to 
think of an unthinkable thing the more 
it eludes you; but it can’t elude inspira- 
tion; you have only to bait with inspira- 
tion and you will get it every time. 
Look at Botticelli’s “Spring.” Those 
snaky women were unthinkable, but in- 
spiration secured them for us, thanks to 
goodness. It is too late to reorganize 
this editor-critic now; we will leave him 
as he is. He will serve to remind us. 

Richard II. next; twenty-two white 
squares. (Fig. 17.) 

We use the lion again because this is 
another Richard. Like Edward II., he 
was deposed. He is taking a last sad 
look at his crown before they take it 
away. There was not room enough and 
I have made it too small; but it never 
fitted him, anyway. 


OW we turn the corner of the century 
with a new line of monarchs—the 
Lancastrian kings. 

Henry IV.; fourteen squares of yellow 
paper. (Fig. 18.) 

This hen has laid the egg of a new 
dynasty and realizes the imposing mag- 
nitude of the event. She is giving no- 
tice in the usual way. You notice that 
I am improving in the construction of 
hens. At first | made them too much 
like other animals, but this one is ortho- 
dox. I mention this to encourage you. 
You will find that the more you practise 
the more accurate you will become. | 
could always draw animals, but before 
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HOW TO MAKE HISTORY 


[ was educated I could not tell what 
kind they were when I got them done, 
but now I can. Keep up your courage; 
it will be the same with you, although 
you may not think it. This Henry died 
the year after Joan of Arc was born. 

Henry V.; nine blue squares. (Fig. 19.) 

There you see him lost in meditation 
over the monument which records the 
amazing figures of the battle of Agin- 
court. French history says 20,000 Eng- 
lishmen routed 80,000 Frenchmen there; 
and English historians say that the 
French loss, in killed and wounded, was 
60,000. 

Henry VI.; thirty-nine red squares. 

This is poor Henry VI., who reigned 
long and scored many misfortunes and 
humiliations. Also two great disasters: 
he lost France to Joan of Arc and he lost 
the throne and ended the dynasty which 
Henry IV. had started in business with 
such good prospects. In the picture we 
see him sad and weary and downcast, 
with the scepter falling from his nerve- 
less grasp. It is a pathetic quenching of 
a sun which had risen in such splendor. 

Edward IV.; twenty-two light-brown 
squares. (Fig. 21.) 

That is a society editor, sitting there 
elegantly dressed, with his legs crossed 
in that indolent way, observing the 
clothes the ladies wear, so that he can 
describe them for his paper and make 
them out finer than they are and get 
bribes for it and become wealthy. That 
flower which he is wearing in his button- 
hole is a rose—a white rose, a York rose 

and will serve to remind us of the 
Wars of the Roses, and 
that the white one was 
the winning color when 
Edward got the throne 
and dispossessed the 
Lancastrian dynasty. 

Edward V.; one-third 
of a black square. (Fig. 
22.) 

His uncle Richard 
had him murdered in 
the tower. When you 
get the reigns displayed 
upon the wall this one 
will be conspicuous and 
easily remembered. It 
is the shortest one in 
English history except 
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Lady Jane Grey’s, which was only 
nine days. She is never officially rec- 
ognized as a monarch of England, but 
if you or I should ever occupy a throne 
we should like to have proper notice 
taken of it; and it would be only fair 
and right, too, particularly if we gained 
nothing by it and lost our life besides. 
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Richard III.; two white squares. 
23.) 

That is not a very good lion, but 
Richard was not a very good king. You 
would think that this lion has two heads, 
but that is not so; one is only a shadow. 
There would be shadows for the rest of 
him, but there was not light enough to 
go round, it being a dull day, with only 
fleeting sun-glimpses now and then. 


(Fig. 
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Richard had a humped back and a hard 
heart, and fell at the battle of Bosworth. 
I do not know the name of that flower in 
the pot, but we will use it as Richard’s 
trade-mark, for it is said that it grows in 
only one place in the world—Bosworth 
Field—and tradition says it never grew 
there until Richard’s royal blood warmed 
its hidden seed to life and made it grow. 
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ENRY VIL; twenty-four blue 
squares. (Fig. 24.) 

Henry VII. had no liking for wars and 
turbulence; he preferred peace and quiet 
and the general prosperity which such 
conditions create. e liked to sit on 
that kind of eggs on his own private ac- 
count as well as the nation’s, and hatch 


them out and count up the result. When 
he died he left his heir £2,000,000, which 
was a most unusual fortune for a king 
to possess in those days. Columbus's 
great achievement gave him the dis- 
covery - fever, and he sent Sebastian 
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Cabot to the New World to search 
out some foreign territory for England. 
That is Cabot’s ship up there in the 
corner. This was the first time that 
England went far abroad to enlarge 
her estate—but not the last. 

Henry VIII.; thirty-eight red squares. 
(Fig. 25.) 

That is Henry VIII. suppressing a 
monastery in his arrogant fashion. 
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Edward VI.; six squares of yellow 
paper. (Fig. 26.) He is the last Edward 
to date. It is indicated by that thing 
over his head, which is a last—shoe- 
maker’s last. 

Mary; five squares of black paper. 
(Fig. 27.) 

The picture represents a burning 
martyr. He is in back of the smoke. 
The first three letters of Mary’s name 
and the first three of the word martyr 
arethesame. Martyrdom was going out 
in her day and martyrs were becoming 
scarcer, but she made several. For this 
reason she is sometimes called Bloody 
Mary. 

This brings us to the reign of Eliza- 
beth, after passing through a period of 
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nearly five hundred years of England’s 
history—492 to be exact. I think you 
may now be trusted to go the rest of the 
way without further lessons in art or 
inspirations in the matter of ideas. You 
have the scheme now, and something in 
the ruler’s name or career will suggest 
the pictorial symbol. The effort of in- 
venting such things will not only help 
your memory, but will develop original- 
ity in art. See what it has done for me. 
If you do not find the parlor wall big 
enough for all of England’s history, con- 
tinue it into the dining-room and into 
other rooms. ‘This will make the walls 
interesting and instructive and really 
worth something instead of being just 
flat things to hold the house together. 


A Face at Christmas 


BY 


DANA BURNET 


WHITE face at the glowing window-pane— 
A face of Failure, weary and ill-scarred; 
Nor can the merry wimg | shut it out, 


Nor the bright Tree, fl 


Eyes at our window, 


hearts! 


ame-dressed and candle-starred. 


Nor all the light 


Of all our wicks can touch them into gleam; 
Deep in their dusk a soul with empty lamp 
Kneels at the crumbled altar of a Dream. 


How can I give the Gifts of cloth and gold? 
How give but dross who might give paradise? 


a, Poaceae hurt, 


laid at my door, is mine— 


yself in judgment startles from his eyes. 


Myself and more! Myself and all men’s selves, 
Bound in that look of his—that weary nod; 


Though one bruised soul shall don the world’s defeat, 
Yet all souls share it. . . . And the sharing’s God! 


A white face at my threshold! Fling the door— 
A house withholden is a house for sin! 

Call to the Tramp. Yet hark, what voice replies? 
What light leaps up, what Shining Guest comes in? 
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SHE first time Mr. 
Durgan (my Northern 
fiancé) mentioned his 
cousin Beatrice was one 
mighty pretty night 
ee wet when we were coming 
ee c: FS) back from a party at 
C aptain Carter's. Albemarle County 
certainly is lovely under the moon, and 
we both felt happy; but Mr. Durgan’s 
happiness would have taken the form of 
a motor-ride clear to the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and beyond, while I liked it 
better just to lean on his arm and smell 
the roses and look up at the sky. A man 
doesn’t really get a good chance to make 
love when he’s motoring. I always let 
Mr. Durgan have his own way except 
when it’s better for him not to have it; 
and so we were walking. Mr. Durgan 
pressed my arm, and I thought he was 
going to make some appropriate re- 
mark, but what he said was: 

” ‘Virginia is the paradise of homely 
girls.” 

He’s right gallant as a rule, and I 
could hardly believe my ears. 

“Yes,” he went on; “there were a lot 
of homely girls at this party, but that 
was not the illusion they gave. They 
had all the assurance in word and air of 
beauties—and why, Sallie Rives? Be- 
cause of the charming and chivalrous 
young Southern men who hung over 
them as if they were beauties. I swear 
to you, Sallie Rives, that when I see a 
man down here bending devotedly over 
a girl I never can tell, until I slew round 
to get a good look at her, w hether she’s 
the Queen of Sheba or a hex.” 

“IT certainly don’t consider the girls 
homely, and the young men behave just 
as Southern gentlemen should,” I re- 
plied. 

“Of course, Sallie Rives, that’s your 
view because you're too pretty yourself 
not to be generous in your estimate of 
the looks of other girls,” he said; “all 
the same, when | looked on at all this 


Cousin Beatrice 


RADFORD WARREN 











to-night I couldn’ t help thinking of my 
cousin Beatrice.’ 

“Let’s go slowly past this garden. 
Y our cousin Beatrice?” 

“Whose ge-yaw-den is this?” Mr. 

Durgan asked, with that queer way he 
has of mimicking what I say. “My 
cousin Beatrice, Sallie, came from Ire- 
land at the age of one year and settled in 
Boston. You can imagine that in a 
clinching match between Ireland and 
Boston, Boston would win. Beatrice is a 
little over thirty and she’s been teaching 
school since she was a little under 
twenty. She’s so competent mentally 
that she always makes me want to lie 
down in a steamer-chair. She never for- 
gets a fact and she’s always collecting 
them. She never obtrudes her informa- 
tion, but in any conversation in which 
she takes part some question is sure to 
be asked to which no one knows the 
answer except Beatrice. She can do 
everything, from shingling a roof to play- 
ing the piano. She’s thin, she wears her 
hair straight back, and shirt-waists with 
high starched collars, and boots with soles 
an inch thick, and she walks as if she’d 
been laying a bet with Time and was 
trying to beat him to it. The only men 
she ever sees are schéol principals, street- 
car conductors, and janitors. If poor 
Beatrice could only get down here she’d 
have the time of her life. Can you see 
your nephew, Murry Rives, leaning over 
Beatrice, and saying to her, ‘Will you 
recite to me again that second provision 
of the Federal Reserve Act? I never 
heard any thing more interesting.” You 
may think I’m joking, Sallie Rives, but 
I’m not. My cousin Beatrice has spent 
her whole life for all sorts of old, depend- 
ent relatives; they’re all dead now, and 
here she is, her first youth gone, without 
having had any of the fun of youth.” 

Mr. Durgan certainly is sympathetic, 
and when he talked that way I could see 
what a dreary time his cousin had had, 
and I felt right sorry for her. So I said: 








to 
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“Mr. Durgan, I’ll ask her to visit me 
as soon as her school is out, and we'll 
give her one good time.” 

So that is why, early in June, Mr. 
Durgan and I drove in to Charlottesville 
to meet the train from the North that 
was to bring poor, homely Beatrice. 
When it drew in, a good many people 
got off, but no one that fitted Mr. Dur- 
gan’s description of Beatrice. While we 
were staring about, a stylishly dressed 
lady came smiling toward us. Her face 
certainly was homely, but her black hair 
was arranged in the latest way, and her 
hat was one of those things we call a 
“creation.” Mr. Durgan is quite frank, 
and what he said was: 

“Lord of Israel, Beatrice, I didn’t 
know you!” 

She blushed a little, and then she said 
tome: “I guess I’d better be quite frank 
with you, Miss Rives. I’d be so much 
obliged if you wouldn’t tell any one I’m 
a school-teacher. I want to forget all 


about discipline and duty and goodness, 
and just play a little if I can, and if 
nobody wants to play with me, why, then 


I’d like to sit on the outskirts and watch 
other people. I’ve always heard that 
there is so much charm and languor and 
gaiety in the South, and I’ve never had 
a chance to see anything like that. I 
got one of my former pupils to dress me 
so that I might fit in with your friends.” 

It certainly was pathetic to hear her 
make that long speech—the length of it 
reminded me of Mr. Durgan. I made 
up my mind that if trying to conceal her 
real nature and occupation would add 
to Beatrice’s pleasure, she could count 
on me as an accomplice. 

People began calling the next day, and 
I must say that Beatrice sustained her 
part well. She’d got up a lot of talk 
about fashionable restaurants in New 
York and the most popular plays, and 
she’d learned all the latest dancing steps. 
| arranged an informal dancing party 
for the very next night, so she could 
teach us. I reckon that party was a 
revelation to Beatrice of how charming 
men can be. As I understand it, Bea- 
trice had to go to her principal’s office 
to see him, and on cars and into base- 
ments to see conductors and janitors; 
but these men came to her. I reckon it 
must have ’most turned her head to see 
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them come hurrying across a room to 
meet her and standing six deep around 
her. Of course I couldn’t hear what she 
said to them, but she must have got on 
pretty well, judging by the surface indi- 
cations. 

From that time on, every one, as I 
expected, was very attentive to my 
guest. The three men she saw most of 
were my nephew, Murry Rives, mighty 
big and dark and attractive; Charlie 
Saunders, slim and brisk, but not very 
good - looking; and Godfrey Gorham, 
handsome and attractive and blond. 
The girl she saw oftenest was Kitty 
Cheaver, one of our Southern beguties; 
Kitty came because, after all, Beatrice 
had not been able to conceal from her 
how much she knew, and Kitty always 
loved learned people. It was natural for 
Murry to see a heap of Beatrice, for he 
was Visiting me, too. Charlie Saunders 
was my nearest neighbor, so of course he 
stopped every time he passed the house, 
and he did it especially if Kitty was 
there, because he had liked Kitty ever 
since they had been children together. 
Godfrey Gorham lived near, too, but if 
he had been far away he would have 
come as a matter of course. He was 
nearly forty years old, and for twenty 
years he had been the beau of Albemarle 
County. He always paid marked atten- 
tion to visiting girls; it was as natural 
for him to come then as it is for the doc- 
tor to come when there’s sickness. He 
was the most courteous man I ever knew. 

For two weeks these three men hung 
round Beatrice most of the time. She’d 
go riding with one, and driving with 
another, and walking with the third. 
Sometimes she’d be with two or three of 
them at once, but mostly she managed 
to handle them singly. Every night she 
told me that she certainly was enjoying 
herself. One morning I got up rather 
late. Beatrice and Murry had had 
breakfast, and Beatrice had gone up- 
stairs to dress for riding. Mr. Durgan 
was waiting for me on the front porch, 
and I had Mammy Rose bring me my 
breakfast there, so he could talk to me 
in the fresh air. 

“‘T’ve been waiting an hour for you, 
Sallie Rives,” he said, reproachfully. 

Northern men certainly do hate to 
wait for a woman. 
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“Honey,” I told him, “if I’d known 
you were coming, I’d have gotten up at 
midnight so as to be ready for you.” 

** This time it doesn’t matter,” he said, 
“for Beatrice talked to me. Sallie Rives, 
we've done more for Beatrice than just 
give her a good time. Gorham has pro- 
posed to her.” 

“Of course he would,” 
my cakes. 

“Well, he did seem to me unusually 
attentive, but I thought it might be just 
because he was trying to be nice to your 
guest. Beatriceishappy. I guess it was 
her first proposal. i think it'll be a 
successful marriage.” 

I ’most upset my coffee. “A success- 
ful marriage!’ I cried. ‘‘What do you 
mean?” 

“Well, Sallie,’ he laughed, “you 
don’t want it to be an unsuccessful mar- 
riage.” 

“Do you mean she’s actually accepted 
him?” 

“What else could I mean?” 

“T never heard of anything so dishon- 
orable in my life,” I said, slowly. 
pp ahonorable? What are you getting 
at! 

“Dishonorable in Beatrice Durgan to 
accept Godfrey Gorham when he ad- 
dressed her.” 

Mr. Durgan leaned back in his chair 
and fanned himself. “If my hearing 
has gone to the dogs I want to know it 
and bear it like a man,” he said, re- 
signedly. “You say that it is dishonor- 
able for Beatrice to accept.Gorham?” 

“I certainly do. She surely must un- 
derstand that when a Southern gentie- 
man addresses a girl he has no serious 
intentions whatever; he merely wishes 
to give her a pleasant evening, and he 
expects to be refused.” 

“First time I ever heard of it,” Mr. 
Durgan said, crisply. “‘How do you 
account, then, for the marriages that 
appear to take place from time to time?” 

That’s different,” I told him. “A 
girl flirts and a man flirts; the man pro- 
poses to dozens, maybe, and is refused, 
and sometimes he is accepted in fun so 
that he may be engaged to two or three 
girls, and a girl may be engaged to two 
or three men. But it’s all understood to 
be just playing.” 

“Yes; but these marriages—” 


I said, eating 
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“When a man meets the right girl he 
knows it and she knows it, and they go 
at their real love-affair in a different 
way entirely. Don’t ask me to tell you 
how it’s different, for I can’t. The man 
and the girl have both had heaps of 
experience, and they simply know when 
it’s the real thing.” 

“Well, all I can say is that this might 
be pretty hard on a girl whose instinct 
wasn’t just right,” Mr. Durgan said, 
gloomily. ‘“‘ Anyhow, what’s to prevent 
Gorham and Beatrice being the right 
mates?” 

“Oh, it just couldn’t be,” I told Mr. 
Durgan. “Godfrey is simply a per- 
petual bachelor. Nobody considers him 
as anything else. He always proposes 
to every girl he sees; it’s expected of 
him. Many and many a girl has started 
her list of scalps with Godfrey Gorham. 
The first girl he ever courted reminded 
him the other day that she wanted him 
to propose to her daughter; she said she 
didn’t know any one who could start 
that child on her flirtations more per- 
fectly than Godfrey.” 

“Well, excuse me from a reputation 
like that,” Mr. Durgan said, crossly. 

“What is wrong with his reputation? 
All the women and girls admire Godfrey 
absolutely, only, of course, no one takes 
him seriously.” 

“If you were a man, Sallie Rives, 
you'd realize what a damning thing 
you've said about him.” 

“‘As far as Godfrey is concerned,” I 
said, “he’s perfectly happy in that big 
old house of his, rooting among the 
books in his wonderful old library, or 
writing some article that no one ever 
reads. Occasionally, for distraction, | 
reckon, he leaves his books and proposes 

to a girl. The first thing he does after 
he has addressed her is give her one of 
his articles to read, and the key to his 
library. She is to give him her opinion 
on the article and make herself at home 
among his books.” 

Mr. Durgan’s face fell. 

“Why—Beatrice told me he’d given 
her an article on archzology to read, and 
that she’d got up early this morning to 
look it over, and that it was fine. She’s 
going to send it to some technical maga- 
zine; and she’s going to test that library 
key this afternoon.” 


**“DO YOU MEAN SHE'S AC 


“The other girls never read the arti- 

A a. a 
cles,” I said; “they return them to God- 
frey and say how interesting they are, 


and they lose their keys. Godfrey has 
his library keys made by the gross.” 

“Well, it’s a cursed shame,” growled 
Mr. Durgan. 

“The other girls have always under- 
stood the rules of the game and refused 
Godfrey,” I said. “Once, about ten 
years ago, a girl accepted him, and he 
went off the next day to Richmond. 
She saw she’d been tactless, and about 
two days later she announced her en- 
gagement to another man.” 

Mr. Durgan put his head in his hands. 

“Well, all I can say,” he replied, “‘is 
that Southern ethics are beyond me. 
But I don’t care one little infinitesimal 
tinker’s curse what the rules of the game 
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TUALLY ACCEPTED HIM? 


are—if Gorham has hurt Beatrice, I'll 
smash his face.” 

**I’d not have her hurt for the world, 
honey,” I said. “If she’s your cousin, 
isn’t she mine? She’s a mighty clever 
girl, and I reckon she can take care of 
herself, but, if she can’t, you and I will 
protect her.” 

I tried to get Mr. Durgan to talk 
about other things, as much because I 
was upset as because he was. I was 
mightily worried for fear Beatrice really 
cared, and angry at myself for not hav- 
ing made more plain statements to her. 
I had told her in the beginning that 
Southern men meant the pretty things 
they said, but they said them to all 
girls. I reckon she thought proposals 
were different, and I should have warned 
her that they were merely special com- 
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pliments, like a man sending you roses 


instead of violets, or a five-pound box of 


chocolates instead of a two-pound box. 

After a while we saw Beatrice riding 
off with Murry. I never did like to go 

riding on a hot morning, but she and 
Murry always loved to be on horseback. 
I remembered afterward that they had 
said they were going to take dinner with 
Kitty Cheaver, and that meant that Mr. 
Durgan and I could have the day to- 
gether till maybe four o’clock. We went 
for a motor-drive, and got something to 
eat at a little town away on the other 
side of the Blue Ridge. When we got 
back Mr. Durgan dropped me at my 
door and went on to his own house. 
Murry was sitting on the porch, his 
limbs stretched out, his hands in his 
pockets, and his hat drawn over his eyes. 

““Where’s Beatrice?” I asked. 

**She’s gone off by herself somewhere,” 
he said. Then he added: “Aunt Sallie, 
I’m in a deuce of a hole and I want your 
advice. This morning when I went out 
riding with Miss Beatrice I paid her my 
addresses. It seemed to me, as she was 
your guest, that I owed it to you to do it 
sooner or later, and, as I may be called 
away any day now, I re ckoned this was 
as good a time as any. 

“It was mighty queer to choose the 
daylight, Murry,” I said. 

“She certainly does look right smart 
on horseback,” he said, “and naturally 
| chose the moment that would be most 
agreeable to me. A man ought to get 
something out of it. The deuce of it is 
she accepted me.” 

I did not think I could have heard 
aright. “Refused, you mean,” I said. 

* Ac cepted.” 

My head began to swim. Beatrice 
couldn’t have accepted both Godfrey 
and Murry. Mr. Durgan must have 
misunderstood what she had said to him 
in the morning. 

“Whatever am [ going to do?” asked 
Murry. “The girl’s in dead earnest, 
though she said she didn’t want the 
engagement announced just yet.” 

“You're sure you’re not really in love 
with her, or couldn’t be?” 

“Good Lord! she knows more than | 
do,”’ he said. 

“What makes you think that? She 
seems mighty feminine.” 


“She tries to be, but every little while, 
in spite of masterful efforts, she reveals 
some awful deep gulf of information 
that it gives me vertigo to contemplate. 
I couldn’t love a girl who would keep me 
from needing an encyclopedia.” 

““She’s mighty sweet,” | said. 

“T adore her,”’ Murry hastened to say; 
“only not that way.” 

I was right upset, for I didn’t want 
Beatrice to be unhappy, since she was 
Mr. Durgan’s cousin; and | didn’t want 
Murry to be unhappy, for he was the 
only near kin I had, and so close to me 
in age that he was more like a brother 
than a nephew. I decided to wait till 
Mr. Durgan came again and consult him. 
Meantime, | told Murry to go over and 
spend the rest of the day with Kitty 
Cheaver, and by the next morning 
maybe we'd have hit upon the right 
course to pursue. After he had gone | 
spent a right long time ruminating, but 
I didn’t seem to come to any sensible 
conclusion, because | couldn’t make out 
what Beatrice meant. While I was 
studying over the matter I looked up 
the road and saw Charlie Saunders ap- 
proaching. Charlie was so quick on his 
feet that he always reminded me of a 
squirrel or gopher or some such glancing 
creature that had gotten to there while 
you were still thinking it was here. He 
came on at a right smart gait even for 
him. 

“Miss Sallie,” he said, as he took 
seat beside me, “I fairly tore over here 
from Kitty’s, hoping I’d arrive before 
you all sat down to supper. Where is 
Miss Beatrice?” 

‘She hasn’t come back yet.” 

“Miss Sallie,” he said, sighing, “I’m 
in a great difficulty. This evening Kitty 
and Murry went off to the stables to 
look at Kitty’s new colt, and Miss 
Beatrice said she’d like a rose, so we 
went into the garden to get it. Ifthere’s 
anything I can’t resist, it’s a girl in a 
rose-garden, and she certainly did look 
sweet when she took that rose from me. 
A riding-habit is right becoming to her; 
somehow it seems to suit her better than 
the frilly things.” 

“It must be becoming to her if you 
went and addressed her in broad day- 
light,” I said. 

**When it’s a garden in the shade it’s 
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as good as night,” Charlie said, sighing 
again. “But Miss Sallie—she accepted 
me.” 

{ sat right still. Mr. Durgan, then, 
had not been mistaken in what Beatrice 
had told him, and she had accepted all 
three men. Then and there I made my 
decision. I never was one to spoil sport 
for another woman. I did not know 
what Beatrice was after, but I certainly 
did admire her tactics. For a girl who 
had never met any men whom she could 
count as men, she was doing mighty 
well. She could not marry all three, and 
if she meant to keep all or any of them 
puzzled, that was her own affair and 
as good a method of flirtation as any 
other. She could count on my loyalty. 

“She’s a lovely girl, Charlie,” I said. 

“T reckon I know that,” he replied, 
dolefully; “she’s one of the most charm- 
ing girls I ever met. Eve ry girl is, Miss 
Sallie. But, you see, I’m in love with 
Kitty.” 

“In love with Kitty? But then why 
hasn’t it been settled long ago? You 
and Kitty are old enough to know your 
own minds, and it isn’t as if there were 


any other people round here to inter- 
fere.” 

Never have | seen a more dismal face 
than the one he turned to me. 


“That’s just it,” he said; “I was sure 
that Kitty knew I liked her, and it 
seemed there was plenty of time to tell 
[ thought just a few weeks be- 
fore she felt like getting married would 
be time enough to talk in earnest. You 
know she isn’t ready to settle yet.” 

There is a subtle way by which you 
can tell when a Southern girl is ready to 
settle down. I tried to explain it to Mr. 
Durgan next day, but I couldn’t make 
itclearto him. All the satisfaction I got 
was his remark that he wished he had 
some way of finding out when I was 
ready to settle down with him. 

“Pll tell you what I did,” Charlie 
went on. “Just after Miss Beatrice ac- 
cepted me she said she’d have to ride 
back with Murry. She said, too, that 
the engagement must be kept a secret, 
and [ jumped at that suggestion, though 
of course I tried to conceal my eager- 
ness with the proper amount of demur. 
\fter she and Murry had ridden off I 
confessed the whole thing to Kitty, and 


he r so. 
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I said I’d have to get out of it because 
I loved her and her only.” 

*Didn’t you-all make a mistake say- 
ing that, Charlie?’ I asked, pityingly. 

“IT reckon I did; I reckon | was so 
scared and wretched that I made a 
thoroughgoing fool of myself, Miss Sal- 
lie,” he answered. ‘“‘Kitty said that 
if | hadn’t meant what | had said to 
Beatrice, how could she believe what | 
was saying to her?” 

“Of course,” I told him—for even if 
I am engaged to Mr. Durgan and as 
good as married, I haven’t forgotten any 
of the steps in the game of love. 

“T just laid myself out convincing 
Kitty,” Charlie said. “I can’t tell how 
far I succeeded. All I know is that I 
didn’t get any satisfaction. At one mo- 
ment she gave me the impression that 
she never had cared for me and never 
would; at the next she let me think that 
| could have won her if she could have 
trusted me and if I hadn’t got myself 
engaged to some one else. She ran me 
nearly crazy.” 

Of course Kitty wouldn’t lose an op- 
portunity like that! 

“The end of it was,”’ Charlie finished, 
gloomily, “that Kitty said she admired 
Miss Beatrice like she never had admired 
any one, and wasn’t going to have her 
hurt, and that unless Miss Beatrice her- 
self broke the engagement Kitty would 
never think of marrying me. She said 
that if I acted in such a way that | 
forced Miss Beatrice to end the engage- 
ment, then she’d never speak to me 
again. I feel right sick over it all, Miss 
Sallie.” 

I was mighty sorry for him, but it did 
seem to me that men with the experience 
of Godfrey and Murry and Charlie 
should have had more sense than to 
address a girl who would accept them. 

“Of course, all I can do is to behave like 
a gentleman,” Charlie said; “and of 
course it’s easy enough to make love. | 
believe I’d like to be excused for to- 
night, though. Godfrey Gorham asked 
me this morning if I'd like to go to Rich- 
mond with him for a week. I wish to 
heaven I had accepted.” 

I gasped. So Godfrey had gone away, 
and I’d sent Murry over to Kitty’s, 
and here was Charlie trying to beg off! 
Beatrice had to have some one of her 
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fancés to make love to her that 
night. 

“Oh, I reckon you'd better not desert 
Miss Be atrice the very day she has 
accepted you,” I said. “It would look 
mighty queer to her; it isn’t done in 
the North.” 

“Very well,” he said, sadly; “but I'll 
not stay to supper, Miss Sallie, please, 
ma’am. I reckon luck is against me; 
but, Miss Sallie, I certainly do think 
she’s a lovely girl. It’s only that 

“Yes, | know,” I told him. “You 
don’t have to come back so very early, 
Charlie.” 

**There’s a moon,” he said, as he rose, 
“and Miss Beatrice looks nice in the 
moonlight, and she certainly is a sweet, 
feminine girl. She is so questioning 
and clinging. I like her mighty well as 
a friend, but— Good evening, Miss 
Sallie.’ 

He went off right broken - spirited. 
Just a little later Beatrice came in. 
knew she was not prone to confide in 
people very much, and I am not one to 
question. So all I said was: 

“Honey, you're late, which is queer 
for a Durgan.” 

“Yes, thank goodness, I’m learning 
some of your charming Southern ways,” 
she said. 

I didn’t know whether she meant any- 
thing by that or not. 

“Have you been walkmg, honey?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, Sallie. Last night Mr. Gor- 
ham gave me the key of his library. I 
went over to see it to-day. My dear, 
it’s wonderful! I just forgot everything 
in those books. But they’re in the most 
shameful condition you can imagine. 
I’ve started cataloguing cham.” 

“Godfrey has always said he wished 
he had the energy to get them cata- 
logued. Won’t it be a mighty sorry job, 
honey?” 

“It won’t take more than a week or 
ten days.” 

“He’s gone to Richmond, Charlie 
Saunders tells me,” I said. 

I certainly did hate to say that to her, 
because, whatever she meant by accept- 
ing him, it would be more of a compli- 
ment to her if he stayed round to follow 
up his proposals. She didn’t say any- 
thing for a minute, and I went on talking 


of something else. When supper was 
ready I said to her: 

“We'll be alone, for I told Murry he 
simply could not neglect Kitty Cheaver 
the way he’s been doing, and he’d have 
to go over there to supper. Charlie 
Saunders is coming over to-night; it’s 
too bad he isn’t here now.” 

“It does seem queer to be sitting down 
to supper without a man,” she said. 
“It’s like Boston.” 

After supper Charlie came over, and 
Mr. Durgan did, too. Charlie and Bea- 
trice went out to the garden, and | hope 
the jasmine and roses proved romanti- 
pe stimulating. Anyway, Charlie was 
mighty plausible, | knew. When I had 
told Mr. Durgan everything, he broke 
into a big smile. All his rage against 

Godfrey disappeared. 
“Good for Beatrice!” he said. 

It seemed to me mat queer that he 
was furious with Godfrey for making a 
proposal he didn’t mean, and thought it 
was amusing for Beatrice to make three 
acceptances, at least two of which she 
couldn’t mean. I reckon he felt that 
way because Beatrice was his cousin, 
though I must say that, except when 
they were interfering with his comfort, 
Mr. Durgan was always too indulgent 
toward women. It is the one fault I ever 
had to find with him. 

“But say, Sallie Rives,” he asked, 
what does Beatrice mean by it? Is she 
fooling them all?” 

“TI hope so,” I said, severely. ‘“‘It 
wouldn’t be fair not to refuse three when 
she was refusing two.” 

I had some trouble explaining that 
speech to Mr. Durgan. He thought | 
meant it would be unfortunate for any 
one of the three to marry his cousin, 
when all | meant was that she ought to 
play the same game with all three, and, 
since she could not marry them all, she 
should refuse them all. We came mighty 
near quarreling, because Mr. Durgan 
said I had no sense of humor (though 
heretofore he had seemed to like it be- 
cause | didn’t have any), and | said his 
logic was poor. Finally I said, and truly, 
that I'd like mighty well to see Beatrice 
married, but that I wanted her to have 
some man who loved her and whom she 


“ce 


could love. Mr. Durgan replied that if 


he could leave New York to pick a wife 
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out of Virginia, it did 
seem as if some of 
my Southern friends 
ought to have serious 
intentions toward 
Beatrice. 

“Let me tell you 
this thing, honey,” | 
said: “a Southern 
man is a gentleman. 
lf Beatrice wants any 


one of these three to 
stick by his word, she 
can make him do it, 


and for the rest of his 
life he’ll behave as if 
he had had a dreadful 
time trying to get her 
to take him.” 

Mr. Durgan said 
that was probably 
true. 

‘There’s something 
pretty sweet about 
Southern love - mak- 
ing,” he said, musing- 
ly, “whether it’s in 
fun or in earnest. I’d 
like Beatrice to have 
it in earnest for the 
rest of her life, as I’m 
having it.” 

Mr. Durgan often 
says things that no 
Southern gentleman 
could improve upon. 

For the next few 
days life was right 
exciting at my house. 

| rather expected that 
Godfrey Gorham would come back, but 
he didn’t. The only mention Bea- 
trice made of him was to say that an 
editor friend of hers had accepted his 
archeological article, and that she had 
written him a note about it, which she 
supposed the postmaster would forward 
to Richmond. I saw much iess of her on 
account of her two fiancés. She divided 
her time pretty equally between them, 
—- she spent hours every day in 

Godfrey’s library, browsing among those 
old books and cataloguing them. 

Murry, being in the same house, soon 
took occasion to call upon my sympathy. 

He spoke one evening ina right sad tone. 

“Aunt Sallie,” he said, “Beatrice is 
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“| GUESS SCHOOL-TEACHING IS MY LINE 






AFTER ALL 


making me lose conhdence in my- 
self.” 
“Oh, I reckon not, honey,” I told him. 


‘It was easy enough to be engaged for 
the first day or so,” he said, “‘ because 
there’s always such a lot to talk over 
about when it first happened, and what 
you felt when you realized it, and all 
that; and there’s quite a few selections 
from your past life—you know, Aunt 
Sallie, all the picturesque and humorous 
things that have happened to you, and 
maybe one or two pathetic ones They 
work in mighty well with love-making.”” 

“Beatrice liked them, didn’t she?” | 
asked, knowing that she ought to, for 
Murry was something of an artist, and 
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these recitations of his had been well 
tried. 

“QOh ves; but pretty soon | saw that 
she was not talking back very much. I 
reckon, Aunt Sallie, that that girl ain’t 
constituted for matrimony. ‘Yes,’ and 
‘No,’ and ‘Do you think so?’ and ‘I’m 
not sure,’ are not the kind of replies a 
lover wants to hear. So I asked her 
point blank if she wasn’t going to say 
some thing.’ 

‘What did she sz iy? 

“She quoted poetry to me, ” he an- 
swered, disgustedly. “Now, poetry is 
all right; I’m mighty fond of it at times. 
But when a man’s engaged he doesn’t 
want to know what Shelley said, and 
Henley, and a lot more that | never 
heard of.” 

““Maybe she quoted you some poetry 
of her own,” I suggested. 

He brightened, but only for a moment. 

“No,” he said; “it was not quite 
apropos enough for that. It was like all 
poetry—not fitting the case in every 
detail, but near enough to be made to do. 
Beatrice is a mighty sweet girl, but she’s 
not fit to be engaged.” 

“Some girls make better wives than 
sweethearts,” I said. 

Murry hastily changed the conversa- 
tion. ‘What I started to tell you, Aunt 
Sallie, was that she has made me lose 
faith in my own self. You see, I never 
before was in a situation where | had to 
do all the talking. It just made me see 
how soon a man runs out of sentiment 
and things to say about it, and then I 
wondered how on earth I'd get through 
all the years to come. Even if she 
breaks the engagement when she gets 
tired of me, that won’t help the doubt 
| have whether it’s in me really to fall 
in love and keep it up.” 

“Murry, honey,” I said, “ Beatrice 
will probably want to give you up, and 
then you'll really fall in love some day, 


and when you do you'll have no lack of 


words. Love does all sorts of queer 
things to one. Who would ever have 
supposed I'd fall in love with an Irish- 
Yankee of no family and with nothing 
but money?” 

“Oh, that’s different!” he said. 

What he meant was that I was only a 
woman, and his aunt at that, and silly 
conduct might be expected. When a 


woman does unusual things, a man 
blames it on her natural irrationality, 
but when he does unusual things him- 
self, he says it’s life. 

“Murry,” I said, ““maybe she'll find 
out herself that it was all a mistake, if 
you-all pretend to be even more ignorant 
than you are about facts.” 

Murry tightened his lips and folded 
his arms, taking the attitude that always 
goes with self-sacrifice and nobility. 

‘I shall do whatever is necessary to 
make Miss Beatrice happy, Aunt Sallie,” 
he said. 

At first I thought that Charlie Saun- 
ders did not mean to confide in me at 
all. I saw mighty little of him—only 
when he stayed to a meal, or maybe 
when he sat with me on the porch wait- 
ing for Beatrice to appear. One evening, 
however, they were going for a walk, 
and she hadn’t yet got back from God- 
frey’s library. Charlie was beside me, 
talking in his usual gay fashion. I was 
mighty curious, and | said: 

“You're getting on very well, aren’t 
you, Charlie?” 

“Oh yes, Miss Sallie,” he replied, 
understanding what I meant; ‘Miss 
Beatrice, as I’ve said so often, is a lovely 
girl, and | certainly hope I can make her 
happy.” 

“IT reckon you could make any nice 
girl happy, Charlie,” I said, sympathet- 
ically. 

“It’s a gift, I reckon, Miss Sallie,” he 
said, dejectedly. “I don’t find it hard 
to talk to Miss Beatrice, because | think 
of all the things I could be saying to 
Kitty if only it were Kitty I had _pro- 
posed to. I’m naturally talkative, too, 
and I| reckon that helps.” 

“Beatrice can talk herself,” I re- 
marked. 

“Not very much; she’s a right sensi- 
tive creature, Miss Sallie, and she under- 
stands that it’s a woman’s part to be 
passive and sweet. No, I must say that 
her attitude is ali I could ask in a girl 
only, you see, she isn’t Kitty.” 

Of course I talked all this over with 
Mr. Durgan. I said that I was right 
smart puzzled to know just what Bea- 
trice would do. It seemed to me it was 
a waste of time for her not to do a little 
of the talking herself. Of course when 
she let Murry and Charlie go mono- 
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loguing on, she must have known that 
whatever they said was reminiscent, 
gathered from their experience with 
‘ther girls. The test of her own power 
ver them would have been to make re- 
narks herself and see the quality and 
pontaneity of their answers. But, as 
said to Mr. Durgan, evidently in the 
North they didn’t do things our way. 

“The point is,” Mr. Durgan said, “‘is 
Beatrice happy?” 


THE PORCH, L( KING SELF-« AND HAPPY 


“Honey, she’s playing her own game 
in her own way,” I said. 
“How do you know she is?” Mr. Dur- 


gan retorted. ‘‘How do you know she 
hasn’t been forced into this in some way 
by Gorham?” 

‘I don’t see how Godfrey Gorham 
could force a girl to engage herself to 
three different men,” | told him. 

““There’s a lot in the situation that 
doesn’t jibe with any experience I’ve 
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ever had,” Mr. Durgan said. ‘“‘ How is 
it that Beatrice can be engaged to both 
of them and neither of them find it out 
right here in this neighborhood ? You 
say lots of Southern girls and men are 
polygamously engaged, so to speak. 
Well, what’s the matter with their eyes 
and ears?” 

“It’s the natural chivalry of the men,” 
I told him, “‘and the natural sweetness 
of the girls. If a girl tells a man she 
loves him and no one else, he’s bound to 
believe her, even if he sees another man’s 
ring on her finger that she’s forgotten to 
take off. If he tells her he loves her only, 
she could not in courtesy refuse to be 
convinced, even though she knows he 
was calling on another girl up to twelve 
o’clock the night before. They all have 
faith in each other. Besides, to see too 
much or believe too much would de- 
stroy the general harmony of the 
community. I told you it was mostly 
playing.” 

“T am beginning to think,” Mr. Dur- 
gan said, “that a man isn’t safe in this 
world until he is on his dying bed. Any- 
how, a man has no right to interfere in 
another man’s love-affair, though I'd 
like to.” 

“Don’t you dare!” I warned 
** Beatrice will look after herself.” 

A few days afterward I got down late 
to breakfast one morning, to find Bea- 
trice just finishing, while Murry’s place 
was still vacant. Beatrice had her hair 
fixed in a queer, plain way and looked 
hive years older. 

“Whatever have 
hair, honey?” | said. 
change it.” 

Beatrice shook her head. 

“No, Sallie, I’ve stopped playing,’ 
she said; “‘and I’m going back North 
to-morrow. I guess school-teaching is 
my line, after all. I’ve broken off my 
engagement to Murry.” 

She pointed to a note at his plate. 

“Poor boy!” I said. 

“He'll bear up,” Beatrice returned, 
dryly. ‘He doesn’t care a scrap about 
me, and neither does Charlie. It’s 
Kitty that Charlie loves.” 

“I’m sure Charlie has been devoted 
to you,” | murmured. 

“Oh yes,” Beatrice said, rising; “‘and 
it might have fooled me a month ago, 


him; 


you done to your 
“Go up-stairs and 


but I’ve learned a lot since I’ve been in 


Virginia—a lot about love and other 
things.” 

There was something in her tone so 
queer and soblike that | didn’t say 


anything, but just let her go off by her- 
self to Godfrey’s library. Murry came 
down, read the note, and gave a wild 
howl of joy. 

“Thank the Lord!” he cried; ‘“‘she’s 
chucked me! Oh, with how glad a heart 
shall I make love to her after this!” 

“I reckon Beatrice has more 
than I thought,” I said, coldly. 

“I’m right sorry to seem discourteous 
to your guest, Aunt Sallie,” Murry said. 
**All this mix-up came because | tried 

be too polite. Please forgive me, 
ma’am.” 

| forgave him. After a time I walked 
over to Kitty Cheaver’s on an errand fo: 
Mammy Rose, and there were Kitty and 
Charlie in a corner of the porch, looking 
self-conscious and happy. 

“Oh,” I said to Charlie, “evidently 
you got a note from Beatrice, too.” 

“No; I did,” Kitty said. 

“Tell me,” I demanded. 

“It was last night,’’ Charlie explained; 
“| was talking away to Miss Beatrice 
well, | was talking away, you know, and 
she said to me, ‘Charlie, how much do 
you mean of all this?” And at first I was 
going to tell her—tell her the proper 
thing, you know—but she was looking 
straight at me, and somehow she made 
me feel queer. She looked like a school- 
teacher sizing up a bad little kid, and 
like a nice girl looking at her friend, and 
like a plain woman asking a plain man a 
plain question. So I told her the truth.” 

‘For goodness’ sake, what did she 
say! ’ I cried. 

“She said that she had not really be- 
lieved me, and had not meant her ac- 
ceptance any more than I meant my 
addresses. She said that if our brief 
association had made Kitty and me un- 
derstand each other, it was one good 
thing that had come from her visit.” 

““And she wrote me the loveliest let- 
ter,” Kitty said. “I certainly do admire 
her.” 

I could see that I was not very much 
in demand at that place, so I got the 


sense 


eggs Mammy Rose had sent me for and 
On the way I met Mr. 


started home. 
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Durgan in his car; he had been to call 
for me to take me 1 to Charlottesville. 
We had a lovely morning together, espe- 
cially as we agreed in the beginning not 
once to mention Be atrice and he r affairs. 
When we were nearly home we saw a 
man walking from the station. We 
slowed up to see if it was some one to 
whom we could give a lift, and who 
should it be but Godfrey Gorham 

“Hel-lo!”” Mr. Durgan said. ‘Then 
he got the special-de live ry letter | wrote 
him.” 

“Mr. Durgan,” I said, in a scandalized 
tone, “‘you didn’t go and interfere in 
Godfrey’s affairs like you said a man 
shouldn’t do?”’ 

**I never said a word to him about his 
affairs,” Mr. Durgan protested. 

“What did you say?” 

‘I just wrote him a few words.” 

“What were they?” 

* As well as I recall, they were: ‘Dear 
Gorham,—Renewed reflection convinces 
me that you are something of a damned 
fool. Durgan.’”’ 

“Oh! I groaned; and then Mr. Dur- 
gan stopped the car. 

“Want a lift, Gorham?” he said, just 
as amiably as if he had not mortally 
insulted Godfrey. 

**T got your letter, Durgan,”’ said God- 
frey, grimly, as he climbed in beside 
me. 

“T thought you understood it,” Mr. 
Durgan said, as he speeded up the car. 

™ Miss Sallie, Ww here is Miss Beatrice “ 
Godfrey asked me. 

“T reckon she’s cataloguing your li 
brary this morning,” I said. 

Just then we reached Godfrey’s house, 
and he said, “‘ I want you-all to come in.” 

He led the way into the library, and 
there sat Beatrice with her plain hair, 
and a white apron on, working at his 
books. 

**Good morning, Miss Beatrice,”’ God- 
frey said; “‘Il have something to say to 
you and to your friends. Perhaps they 
know that | addressed you a fortnight 
ago, and that you did me the honor of 
accepting. A few days later you wrote 
me a letter withdrawing. Miss Beatrice, 
what I said to you that night I have said 
to many girls before and in just the same 
words, because I have been the court 
fool of this county for more years than I 
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like to remember. But after I had said 
them to you | knew that I meant them, 
and when you accepted me, I meant 
them more than ever.” 

Mr. Durgan and I stared at each 
other. | don’t think he looked any more 
embarrassed than I felt. 

“When I got to thinking it over,” 
Godfrey said, “‘and saw that my play 
had become earnest, | was so ashamed 
of myself that | went away. What had 
| to offer a brilliant, high-souled girl like 
you—I, who had flirted with most every 
woman in Virginia’? Later on, as I ex- 
pected, you refused me, but there was 
something in your letter that made me 
see more than ever what I was losing. 
When I realized that you had actually 
read my article, and not only that, but 
had got it accepted by a magazine; when 
| remembered what a wonderful talker 
you are and how I’ve longed for years 
for real talk—I reckon | never felt more 
like jumping in the James River than I 
have these last few days. Then —’? 

Mr. Durgan gave him a warning 
nudge, for he feared the mention of 
his pointed letter. 

‘**Then,” Godfrey continued, “I de- 
cided to come here and tell you the truth 
about myself, and see if there was any 
way of starting over, and I find you 
cataloguing my books—” 

“Come away, Mr. Durgan,” I said, 
starting for the door. 

Mr. Durgan lingered. He said to me 
afterward that he never had heard any 
man propose except himself to me, and 
he couldn’t remember what he had said, 
and he wanted to get a line on that sort 
of talk. But I dragged him away, for 
I saw Beatrice and Godfrey edging closer 
to each other, and | knew that here was 
another place where company wasn't 
wanted. 

“Don’t you see,” I said, when we were 
driving to my house, “ Beatrice must 
have been on the upper porch that morn- 
ing when | said to you that Godfrey 
didn’t mean anything by his proposal. 
She was saving her face by all these en- 
gagements.” 

**She saved Gorham’s, too,” Mr. Dur- 
gan said, “for, Sallie Rives, I truly 

would have smashed it for him. But, 
say, don’t you think I’m the great little 
match-maker?”’ 
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Winter Holidays 


BY HARRISON 


HAT it can be winter in 
one place while it is 
summer in another is 
the simplest 
most of us a constant 
ws wD) marvel. When the snow 
flies in our native North we childishly 
feel it to be quite impossible that in the 
South, so « asily attainable in a Pullman 
car, the groves are fragrant with white 
blossoms. 

Just to see the palme tto’s plumy crest 
against the blue of the subtropic sky, 
or the orange’s gold against the gloss\ 
green of its foliage, is a holiday. Merely 





to put on a linen suit and sit reading of 


blizzards in the North is a vacation. 
Chere is a quite absurd thrill which goes 
through one upon picking one’s first 
orange from the tree. Stories of the old 
days of plenty in Florida and California 
when heaping baskets of the fruit stood 
in hotel offices for the free use of the 
guests now sound like legends of some 
earlier Arcadian golden age. 


fact of 
geography, yet it 1s for 


RHODES 


The shortest Southern trip has always 
something exotic and adventurous in it; 
in a quiet New England village a great 
position of authority in the community 
may be founded upon a trip to California 
or Florida. Indeed, over the Southern 
horizon toward the Gulf, the Indies, and 
old Mexico there always flickers and 
dances the will-o’-the-wisp of romance, 
leading the tourist on with memories of 
the gay ante-bellum time and earlier, 
cloudier legends of Spanish days, of the 
Fountain of Youth and the golden sands 
of El Dorado. ‘There is glamour for 
young and old in the winter holiday, and 
for the latter what might at least be 


termed a fighting chance of finding 
weather warm enough to reach the 


marrow of their old bones. If let- 
ters from “the folks at home” convey 
the welcome news that they are shiv- 
ering in arctic airs, the last touch 
of geniality is added to the Southern 
sun. 

This question of weather must, how- 
ever, be delicately handled. ‘The only 
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safe rule for the winter traveler in search 
of warmth is to start toward the equator 
and to kee p on till he reaches it. It 
would appear to be incontestable that 
down there it is warm enough, but our 
own subtropics, Florida and California, 
are yearly the scene of intolerable suffer- 
ing from the cold. There is a conspiracy 
of silence concerning winter climates— 
the California infaat is said to learn the 
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word “exceptional” at his mother’s 
breast, and to be taught to apply it at 
once to the weather, and the returned 
tourist from Florida rarely confesses to 
the spring days when he cowered over 
a lukewarm radiator in a thinly built 
hotel. It is possible that here in these 
pages the truth about Southern climate 
is for the first time set down. But 
while the female reader is advised that 
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when she packs her trunk for the South 
she must put in her flannels, it is true, 
on the whole, that the South really is a 
land of filmy froc ks and roses and orange- 
blossoms and sunshine. 

It is possible that even while the Flor- 
East and West as they were pleas- 
antly called in those days succes- 
sively British and Spanish, an occasional 
ad\ enturous Ame rican passe d the wintel 
in the quiet little provincial capitals of 
Augustine and Pensacola. At any 
it is certain that soon after the land 
became ours the tourist was It 
was difficult traveling and sometimes 
dangerous living—the early nineteenth 
century saw a sanatorium on one of the 
Keys tragically visited by a 
ing and murdering band of 
Indians Now the 
been 
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West across the se same low islands and 
turquoise waters, and limited trains, 
exotically loaded with gay, chattering, 
bediamonded Cubans and Mexicans, 
oddly mixed with nice old ladies from 
Michigan, rush to and fro in the modern- 
est way. The modernest Florida is in- 
deed the Florida to visit and to write 
about, but it is pleasant for an instant to 
try to recapture something of the nine- 
teenth-century before the great 
sleepy state had waked at the touch of 
Northern enterprise. 

You went to St. 


day S 


\ugustine then from 
the John’s River by a little railroad 
on which the trains politely stopped if 
any of the passengers wished to gather 
magnolia flowers from the trees along 
the way. You made your way down the 
long east coast upon intermittent and 
spasmodic steamers, and at least once 


ot. 


Sasas 
THE SHAD 
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along the lagoons found that the only 
hotel was a disused river craft anchored 
near one of the inlets from the ocean and 
managed by an ex-captain who had 
earlier sailed these same waters. That, 
too, was the golden period of orange- 
growing, before the famous and fatal 
“big freeze,”” when contented planters, 
their rich future hanging heavily, so 
they thought, upon the branches of their 
own trees, were content to forget the old 
Northern world from which they had 
come to this paradise of plenty. These 
were the days of odd, foreign settlers, 
adventurous younger sons of trans- 
atlantic aristocracy, and strange, bat- 
tered, and world-worn adventurers who 


beached the romantic crafts of the 
lives at last upon those tropic sand 
‘These were the Floridians who, eve 

after the famous frost had literally swe; 

everything away, fantastically preserv: 

the ways of better days, dressed to dit 

upon corned-beef hash and played brid 

for a fiftieth of a cent a point becau 

bridge was fashionable in the Londo: 

drawing-rooms. 

This is an almost-forgotten Florid 
now, for the world and the railway hay 
captured it. Yet for a real lover 
the great, queer, desolate, flat_peninsu 
there is always some hint of magic in 
even the modernest manifestations and 
hotels. Palm Beach, for example, was 
built almost in a sing 
night, and though it has 
now existed long enough 
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to make even the most 
skeptical have some faith 
in its permanency, it still 
suggests how the maker 
of this region did ‘‘him- 
self a stately pleasure 
dome decree” upon th 
eastern coast. It would 
not be hard to believ 
that when April comes 
and the last black “bell 
hop”—slave of the ring 
has answered the last vis- 
itor’s call, the w hole phan 
tasmagoria sinks beneath 
the sands like some palac 
in an Arabian tale, t 
reappear when the mag 
cian again starts fis 
limited trains running and 
sends evil frosts to desolate 
the North. 

Palm Beach is our most 
satisfactory achievement 
in watering - places along 
the traditional European 
lines. It has as preposter- 
ously short and perfervid 
a season as Trouville 
Deauville. It has prices 

if you insist on them 
as high and as really es 
hilarating as those 
Monte Carlo; you believ 
at least while you aband: 
yourself to the Palm Bea: 
spell, that not to be rich 
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something unworthy and 











rhe discreditable, something 
ind not to be mentioned before 
eve nice people. The presence 
ve} ; in the lobbies of sight- 
rve seeing tourists from 
dit % cheaper hotels near by 
ids q merely accentuates one’s 
au ‘ own feeling of wealth, 
di 4 just as the coming of occa- 

sional little groups of Sem- 
yrid F inole Indians makes more 
hay Ve vivid one’s sense of how 
r incredible this luxury is in 
su what was only so short a 
ic time ago a remote w ilder- 
and ‘ ness at the edge of the 


was ' trackless mystery of the 
Everglades. 





e~ Palm Beach 1s fantasti- 
ough cally rich and, idle and 
most gay—and useless, if you 
faith like. It is a kind of dream 
still of blazing flower-gardens 
aker and allées of palms. Its 
hin most characteristic sport 
sans is the wheel-chair — the 
+] \fro-mobile, so called from 
ould the black slave of the pedal 
an who propels you. Che 
anions golfers who languidly dot 
bel the flat green seem only 
a to do it that they may 
of make wheel-chair idleness 4 I 
oe the more attractive. In the st 
nae same way watching the 
ce bathers from under a striped awning 
t competes on fair terms with bathing 
oe itself. And eating and drinking here 
his 4 tend to become not only kings of 
and a indoor but ot outdoor sports. Che 
i games of chance, too, which so enliven 
the quest of rest and health abroad 
—_ : are discreetly provided, and in the 
nent -= agreeable confusion of the tables certain 
tas ideals of democracy - -that is to say, 
pe ; ideals for the fraternizing of the rich 
a are satished. se 
ead : Indeed, one of the chief recommen- 
. % lations of Palm Beach is the fact that 
ies all its gaiety is in the open. The only 
= thing private about the resort is the 
.. private car which is ordinarily used by 
- people going there, and lately it is said 
a that even this is not absolutely de 
ar rigueur. Life is lived wholly in the pub- 





lic eye, except in the few hours devoted 
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to sleep, and even then the somewhat 
thin construction of the hotels makes 
the night yield only a qualified seclusion 

one is still in the public ear. At the 
bathing-hout willing and polite photog- 
raphers from all the leading newspapers 
give one the agreeable sensation of being 
able, if one wishes, to dip not merely in 
the public but in the national eye. The 
golden haze of journalistic publicity is 
over every thing. And as the re are times 
when it happens that no one fearfully 
fashionable takes a cocktail at the morn- 
ing concert, tangoes upon the veranda, 
or indulges in what is rather cloyingly 
described as a “twilight tea” in the gar- 
dens, the not fearfully fashionable may 
hope in such crises for an uplift in the 
newspaper columns. As to actual social 
mountaineering, both the data and the 
wish to deal with it are lacking here. 


YR THE 


But it is said that members of New 
York’s smart set wishing to meet rich 
Westerners find Palm Beach the very 
best field for such ambitious activities. 

It would be possib le to pre tend th: it all 
our national seare h for winter climates is 
conducted upon some such high plane 
of elegance as Palm Beach’s. But the 
truth is that nowhere better than in the 
myriad other resorts of both Florida and 
California can what a huge, 
plain, simple, leisure class ours really is. 
We are still profoundly democratic—all 
God’s gifts of warmth and sunshine be- 
long to every one of us. There is an 
enormous deal of talk, botk at home and 
abroad, about American pretentious- 


one see 


But any close observation of our 
winter resorts would show that no nation 
in the world is so content to live in sec- 
ond -class hote ls and boz irding-houses or 


ness. 


in tiny bungalows where mothe r,”’ with 
the occasional help of some incompetent 
local negress, does her own work while 


BOARDWALK HAS ITS IRRESISTIBLE 


ATTRACTION 


climate with 
door. Here 


talks about the 
who lives next 
still exists that vigorous, if crabbed, 
earlier American tradition —to which 
everything which could be contemptu- 
ously summed up as “‘style” was anath- 
ema. This is the “backbone of the na- 
tion’”’—the backbone to support which 
was especially devised the rocking-chair, 
perhapsour greatest American invention. 
We not only take winter trips, but we 
colonize our subtropics in enormous 
numbers. Old people already retired 
from active life and young people who 
have early learned the folly of struggling 
with the cold have made a really majes- 
tic emigration, particularly to California 
Los Angeles, which would appear to bi 
in a fair way to become the land’s me- 
tropolis, is reported by a gentlemai 
lately returned from there to boast 
population entirely composed of Eastern 
people and moving-picture actors. Does 
it not somehow suggest a communit 


“father” 
the fellow 
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wholly devoted to the polite arts of 
leisure? The country districts, too, re- 

4 ceive their settlers who have been in- 

vited there by grandiloquent booklets 
describing the way in which wealth, 
health, and happiness are all to be se- 
cured by turning agriculturist or truck- 
farmer. 

4 This ‘‘return to the land” is not a 
return; it is a voyage to a distant coun- 
try, often unknown except in dreams, 
wt where the happy settler sits before 
his cabin door under the shade of his 
own grapefruit or breakfast tree. The 
grandiloquent, gaudy booklets some- 
times lie; still it 1s true that in California 
water will make even the desert blossom 
as the rose, and that in Florida the white 
sand of the sea-beach will serve for a 
kitchen garden; so the city-weary immi- 
grant does really come into tropic lands 
of miracle. Something hinting at hap- 
piness hangs over the countryside in 
these regions; the inhabitants are not 
there merely because they were born 
there; they have come there because of 
their own well-directed efforts a dis- 
tinction which holds good of earth and 
heaven, when you come to think of it. 

It would be more natural, speaking 
of American holidays, to speak only of 
those upon American soil. But the ro- 








with mantic Southern horizon has receded 
ler j farther; the winter holiday now takes us 
bed, i from the Florida where Ponce de Leon 
hich sought the Fountain of Youth back to 
ptu- ; the lands from which he sailed upon his 
ath- i quest. There is anew South beyond the 
' Na- South—Cuba, Puerto Rico, and all the 
hich Antilles toward the Isthmus and our 
hair, canal, which have lately come into the 
tion. : winter - tourist belt, considerably en- 
t we 1 larging and adorning it. It calls for 
nous 3 mention. It is a region of strange tropic 
tired ‘ fruits, sad songs of love, the gay bar- 
whe q baric music of the danzon, storied cities 
rling : of the Spanish Main, and the palaces of 
ajes a black emperors now crumbling in the 
rnia . jungle. At last we have recognized the 
o be fact that Havana, just across the Strait 
me- of Florida, is more Spanish than Spain, 
mal _ as is bewildered half-Indian Mexico, and 
ist that nothing is so “foreign” as our own 
ster! hemisphere. Even if our holidays only 
Does let us crush for a half-hour with our heel 
init an alien soil, there is some magic in 







the experience—for years all visitors to 
Vor. CXXX No. 775.—5 
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Coronado Beach have crossed the border 
to Mexico and sagely wondered why we 
did not annex it. 

In the regions only half-way south, 
where, instead of being summer in winter, 
it is rather a crisp autumn, “‘sport”’ be- 
comes more important than idleness, and 
fashion, dressed in gray and brown and 
greenish tweeds and gay sweaters, again 
a prominent figure. Aiken, Camden 
and suddenly to jump half the continent, 
Colorado Springs all are of this brisk, 
horsy, frost-in-the-morning and wood- 
hre-in-the-evening kind of place. Here 
no hammock is swung between the 
banana-trees, but the golf-clubs are out, 
the polo-mallets ready, and the fox (once 
a mere pathetic survival of ante-bellum 
aristocracy, but now again a fashionable 
animal) trembles in the thickets. Ro- 
mance here is of the girl with the clear 
eye and bright cheeks, who knows the 
sunrise and the morning dew, and has 
perhaps at some full of the Southern 
moon hunted by its light across the 
transhgured Carolinian country. 

These are the places where the liver 
has no chance to relapse into its well- 
be love d torpidity. Life is ke ved to high 
activity—it is alleged that even the 
operation for appendicitis is in fashion- 
able circles only allowable if it can be 
accomplished while you are dummy at 
auction. ‘There is a tremendous amount 
of open-air sleeping and early rising; the 
winter visitors are all healthy (or had 
better be), almost always wealthy, and 
very likely sometimes wise. 

Cosmopolitan oases these, where we 
Americans bring home, like spoil from 
our buccaneering trips abroad, all that 
we have learned of country life in other 
lands. We have English servants, but 
they bring breakfast to the bedrooms in 
the Continental fashion and deal intrep- 
idly with bath-rooms and open plumbing 
in a way never to be acquired in Britain. 
Negro cooks prepare risotto and Italians 
learn how to turn a buckwheat-cake. 
The manners and customs of our most 
civilized classes in America are quite as 
much in the melting-pot as those of our 
least. We are still feverishly engaged 


in assimilating and acclimatizing foreign 
ways, plowing, fertilizing, and cultivat- 
ing the whole field of national life. In 
the most unpretentious suburban home 
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the observant guest can generally tell 
by the little details of the housekeeping 
with what part of Europe the hostess is 
most familiar and which she admires 
most. The actual results are, of course, 
extremely unimportant—it really would 
make no difference whether you break- 
fasted off café au lait, coid sausage, and 
cheese, or pie, but in the interests of in- 
ternational peace and amenity it is a 
good thing to recognize that something 
is to be said for all the nations’ ways of 
beginning the day. 

We were on our way north, however 

and there is more to be said while we 
linger in these half-way regions. First 
of all, the return to the North is almost 
invariably made soon. ‘There is 
something curiously inaccessible to fact 
in the tourist mind. When the south- 
east wind blows and roses and mz ignolias 
Sicaupes i it will not realize that in the 
North nothing but pneumonia flourishes. 
The tourist should delay till the cypress 
has put forth its green fringes, and all 
the deciduous trees of the woodlands 


too 


have announced the spring, till even the 
barren sand-dunes grow gay with wild 


morning-glories and the soft 
flowers of the spring cactus. 
should slowly go northward, “following 
the spring,” as the well-worn but always 
pretty phrase advises. 

On the way back the leisurely traveler 
will do a little sight-séeing. He will, if 
he is wise, stop at Charleston, where he 
will see, in its green Battery looking sea- 
ward toward historic Moultrie and in 
the beautiful old houses which still bor- 
der it, the most nearly perfect relic of an 
earlier aristocracy that we can show. 
A much-traveled English gentleman says 
that in Charleston he saw, for the first 
and only time in his life, a portrait by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds hanging in the 
place it was painted for. There is Rich- 
mond, too, and, for those bound west 
and northwest, Atlanta, Chattanooga, 
with Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge, to send one again to reading the 
history of our great war. And there is 
always New Orleans, still and ever our 
one siren among citi Year by year 
rises the chorus of lamentation over the 
passing of her picturesqueness and her 
Latin fascinations—year by year she 
still offers to the sentimental tourist a 


vellow 
Then he 


cities. 


carnival of gay and romantic impressions 
quite beyond what her real, tumultuous, 
much-advertised Mardi can 

Summer in winter (or, not to be too 
economical of the truth, mild weather at 
that season) having proved such a profit- 
able investment for the South, finan- 
cially as well as romantically, it cannot 
be wondered that envious regions farther 
north should have invented the Gulf 
Stream. ‘This good-natured current has 
now for a long time tempered the climate 
at Old Point Comfort and Atlantic City, 
and within the last few years has very 
amiably turned in at Long Beach, near 
New York. In fact, it does not seem to 
be able to resist the attraction of a new 
hotel with a good restaurant 4 
and a “ board walk.”’ 
that shore. 

The all-year-round seaside resort, al- 
though probably originally invented at 
Brighton, England, has been brought 
completely up to date at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, and as such is one of the 
most important and amazing facts about 
America. It, with the South, has com- 
pletely broken down the old American 
tradition that the vacation was for 
women and children two months, July 
and August, and for familias two 
weeks of the latter. Nowadays it is al- 
ways vacation-time if—to put it vul- 
garly—you have the price. The value 
to the health of a week or a week-end at 
Atlantic City disarms at once any un- 
favorable criticism. And to stay at a 
luxurious modern hotel with running hot 
and cold sea-water in your bath-room, to 
sun yourself in a glass-inclosed terrace 
or in an equally well-protected rolling- 
chair, and to have for your evenings an 
occasional new play “‘tried out,” as the 
phrase (reminiscent of the whaling in- 
dustry and blubber) goes, is to have the 
rigors of the search for health so con- 
siderably mitigated that it need dismay 
no one. 

The statement must perhaps be for 
the moment somewhat modified if one 
considers the odd custom of midwintet 
bathing which has grown so of recent 
years. With the spread of steam-heat- 
ing and open plumbing it became impos- 
sible for the rudely vigorous any longer 
to shake the snow from the counterpane 
on rising and, breaking the ice in the 
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pitcher, administer exultingly the cold 
douche which made our fathers what 
they were the tub with hot and 
ld faucets was never quite Spartan 
enough. But now that we have the 
yrettv invention of New-year’s Day on 
i beach, with larking on the sands in 
bathing-suits 
and plunging 
later with glee- 
ful viking laugh- 
ter into the icy 
waves, every one 
can public ly 
manifest his 
streneth. This 
includes, of 
course, the in- 
evitable old man 
who has pre- 
served himself 
into the go’s by 
the Sé preposte r- 
ous incursions. 
Atlantic City, 
like other winte1 
resorts by the 
Northern sea, 
must boast of its 
band of amiable 4 RELI RLIER 
bathing maniacs 
if only to make 
manifest that the real goal of its exist- 
ence 18 a curative one. For, though 
health is unquestionably the solid sub- 
structure upon which Atlantic City 1s 
built, vet it must be admitted that the 
foundation is so well built over as often 
to be completely conce aled the un- 
philosophical might easily call the place 
simply a pleasure resort. 

Atlantic City is, in this aspect, what 
Coney Island would be if it had all the 
Broadway hotels and a goodly number 
of the Fifth Avenue ft lined up be- 
hind it. The blend is unlike anything to 
be found elsewhere in the world. All 
people of refinement must agree that, 
oddly enough, it is not at all a dreadful 
place, but exactly what the majority of 
us really like. The simple proof is that 
the majority of us go there. Exclusive- 
ness and quiet are not what goes to our 
heads in America—intoxication is, in- 
stead, to be secured from a great good- 
natured brew of everv class in the com- 
munity. Nothing is more characteristic 
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of this amazing quality of the place than 
its chess and checkers players a class 
everywhere predisposed, so one would 
have said, to quiet and seclusion. He re 
they serenely practise their skill at the 
entrance to one of the piers, cheered by a 
band and a raucous-voiced boy invit- 
ing public pat- 
ronage for a for- 
tune-teller. You 
are forced to rec- 
ognize that they 
find a real rest 
in the change 
from the quiet 
of their games at 
home. 

All America 
comes to Atlan- 
tic City. The 
boys who run the 
stands w hic h 
purvey “home 
newspapers’’ 
have an agree- 
able game of 
judging at a 
glance where you 
come from and 

CRACY—CHARLESTON crying out in- 

sinuatingly as 
you pass by the 
presumptive name of your favorite 
journal with preternatural and satiric 
acuteness as to local fl; ivors and ecce n- 
tricities of physiognomy and dress. 
(Their only competitor in the writer’s 
memory is the combined barber, man- 
icure, and pedicure who issues forth 
from his tiny shack upon the beach at 
the Venetian Lido and, pausing before 
the bathers, addresses each one in his 
correct “home language” English, 
German, French, Hungarian, or Italian 
his judgment being founded solely on 
face and figure, and the way various 
national skins burn or tan beneath the 
Adriatic sun.) 

To catalogue Atlantic City is to cata- 
logue the American world — indeed, 
several worlds. You look out of the win- 
dow and see a pair from rural Pennsyl- 
vania making their way toward a pub- 
lic ‘‘shelter,” where they will feast on a 
bag of doughnuts, and you realize in a 
very queer kind of way that this is the 
America you can laugh at while you love; 
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the national banner fluttering in the mid- 
dle distance, whether from a dancing- 
pavilion, a moving-picture show, or a 
chiropodist’s establishment, stirs within 
you an odd but genuine patriotism. 

So far it has been assumed that the 
winter holiday is undertaken in search of 
warm weather. For as long as he could 
the writer has clung to the lovely tradi- 
tion of the “‘old-fashioned winter.” We 
all remember that as children we were 
invariably dragged to [Thanksgiving din- 
ner upon a sled. ‘The reports of the 
meteorological office may indicate that 
there has been no snow upon the Novem- 
ber festival for a half-century—that will 
not shake our a Our faith in pres- 
ent-day weathe I howe ver, conside r- 
ably weaker. The writer once had 
rule that he would not start for Florida 
until he had seen the skating in Central 
Park; but he was soon obliged to give it 
up, for he ran the risk during mild winters 
of never going south until some blizzard 
of late March or early April froze the 
lakes with the breath of spring. ‘The re- 
sult has been inevitable, the holiday in 
search of cold weather. The second 
rule for winter traveling is to keep on 
toward the north pole. 

[here was an earlier golden age of this 
glorification of the frost — when Mon- 
treal had its ice palace and its winter 
carnival, as had also the 
Minnesota. This 
toboggan-slides 


time when 
our hillsides 


was the 
adorned 


and toboggan-caps graced the heads of 


our youth, male and female, more es- 
pecially the heads of such as never slid 
the slide. The record in dress by the 
non-sporting of the passing tastes of the 
sportsmen is one of the most agreeably 
ridiculous customs of our national life. 
Who does not remember gratefully the 
vogue of the yacht-cap among land- 
lubbers? Who has not some precious 
memory of it, worn, say, to the theater, 
with evening dress? At the moment no 
pretty fashion of this kind exists, but the 
writer hopes that soon the aviator’s cos- 


Twin Cities of 
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tume may be the favorite wear for trav- 
eling in the subway.) 

Ice palaces and carnivals are of a more 
naive earlier period when pleasure was 
merely pleasure. Now it has become 
fresh air and health and sport. The to- 
boggan has been largely ousted by our 
own indigenous bob-sled, which has met 
with such social success at St. Moritz 
and other Swiss winter resorts of the 
British aristocracy that it is now fash- 
ionable even at home. We slide, we 
skate, we play hockey on the ice, we ski. 
After all, we invented the sweater in 
America; why should we not wear it? 

The winter may be dull and slushy 
in our towns, but “up” country in the 
snow -clad hills and by the ice - bound 
lakes and streams the weather is the kind 
we make so well in America: the brisk, 
clear, tingling winter, with the sun bright 
upon dry, powdery snow—the only 
weather, to put it briefly, which can fora 
moment risk comparison with Southern 
airs heavy with the scent of orange-blos- 
soms. ‘The winter holiday where it is 
winter in winter is in its infancy 
but it bids fair to rival the holiday 
where it is summer in winter. It has 
the advantage of never being an admis- 
sion of age or illness, but instead a 
boast of youth and health, ready to face 
with red cheeks and gaiety the challenge 
of the frost. 


only, 


The country, as opposed to the town, 
is still increasingly successful every year. 
People who can afford it (doubtless some 
who can’t) keep their country house open 


or half-way open—through the whole 
winter, and go to it for Thanksgiving or 
the “‘old-fashioned Christmas,” or 
for week-end flurries in the snow. 

And, let it be whispered low, there are 
country people who make holiday in 
town in winter and who love the sight of 
snowflakes glittering against the lights of 
Broadway. Indeed, if the heart is gay 
and times are prosperous, one sometimes 
feels that the whole American year is one 
long holiday. 


just 
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Sy. et YM BUNTING’S ears 
— a) were cold It was the 
* comforting belief of the 

Professor, frequently 
acces that when 
= your ears get cold easily 
Nes PS) it is a sign that you are 
going to be a piano-tuner some day. 
a The Professor would have been hard 
put to it, no doubt, to produce a scien- 
tific reason for the faith that was in him; 
but the idea was mildly consoling to the 
boy. Piano-tuning, as everybody knows, 
requires a very special sort of ear. The 
Professor said he had suffered from cold 
ears all his life, and of late years he 
never dreamed of going out in raw 
weather without his black velvet ear- 
muffs. There was much comfort in 


reflecting that it was the common lot of 


genius. 
Che morning was unusually chill and 
a nipping wind came frolicking down 
; Van Cleve Avenue, swirling the light 
snow in the sparkling morning sunshine, 
and threatening at times to pick up 
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DOH NII 


fom, the Professor, the dog-cart, and 
the donkey and roll them bodily back 
into Hollowell, whence they had just 
come fom had to hold on to the reins 
with both hands, and while he was do- 
ing that the snow got in his eyes and 
down his back and everywhere it ought 
not to have been The Professor, who 
wore large black goggles and could bare- 
ly distinguish between night and day, 
sat bolt upright and offered much oc- 
casional philosophic comment and en- 
couragement 

Pony-carts, of course, were never iIn- 
tended for arctic travel. ‘The one which 
carried Professor Gilliken and Tom Bunt- 
ing was so very small, and Hank-Honk 
the donkey this name was a pleasing 
combination of appellative and warning 
signal, invented by Lom was sO ex- 
tremely small, also, that there was grave 
danger of the outfit going entirely out 
of sight among the deep drifts at the 
crossings 

‘What ho!” exclaimed the Professor, 


suddenly. <A _ particularly heavy gust 
had almost stopped their forward prog- 
ress. ‘Th: it Was a good one, wasnt it? 
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A regular nor’wester. | calculate we 
must be blown about a hundred leagues 
out of our course, Captain Bunting. 
Better send the bo’s’n to the masthead 
to see if we are in sight of land.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” cheerily responded 
Captain Bunting. 

“What does the lubber report?” 

**Land on the port bow, sir.” 

“Coast of Labrador?” 

**No, Van Cleve Avenue.” 

“Righto! Tell the bo’s’n to come 
down out of that before he catches his 
death of cold. By the way, there are 
lots of fine residences hereabouts, aren’t 
there?” 

**Scads of ’em.”’ 

**Look around and tell me what sort 
of a house you see on the stabbord bow.” 

“A big red brick with shiny, plate- 
glass windows and a great big verander. 
It’s a regular palace.” 

“What sort of place do you see on 
the lefr?” 

“Big stone house back a ways from 
the street. There’s an iron fence in 


front and lots of pine-trees around, all 


covered with snow. Nobody s been out 
this morning, for the snow ain’t shov- 
eled; 
the big chimbly at the end, so | s’ pose 
somebody must live there.” 

“It doesn’t sound very promising, 
Tommy, my lad, as you tell it. But 
since you’re out, run into the house 
and see what they have to say.” 

“Don’t look very good to me, but I'll 
try ’em,” said Tom, and turned toward 
the old stone mansion. He struggled 
through the drifts to the front door, a 
queer, old, blistered, square-paneled af- 
fair, with a white door-knob in the mid- 
dle, and a generally cracked and weather- 
beaten appearance that was far from 
promising either lavish generosity or 
careless disregard of expense. Finding 
no push-button, Thomas pulled the 
door-knob and thought he detected a 
tinkling sound far away in the dark in- 
terior. 

He kicked his toes against the worn 
stone step and waited. 

It is not amiss to remark that the 
piano-tuning business had lately under- 
gone a decided slump. Either pianos 
were staying in tune for distressingly 
long periods or the ears of musical people 


but there’s smoke coming out of 


were becoming scandalously incompe- 
tent to detect the growing discord. Of 
course, business conditions generally 
were not good, and with many players 
it Was a matter of economy. Some, no 
doubt, were simply too stingy to have 
their instruments put in shape. It was 
discouraging, especially when you re- 
flected on the dire necessity which faced 
Tom, the Professor, and Hank-Honk 
at this particular moment, with Christ- 
mas only four days off and three vitally 
important Christmas presents to buy. 
‘These three presents were to come as 
three prodigious surprises; but it may 
be surmised that Hank-Honk was ths 
only one who was likely to be pro- 
foundly shaken with astonishment, in 
view of the amount of discussion that 
had gone on lately, of evenings, in Pro 
fessor Gilliken’s kitchen (which was also 
dining - room, living-room, and_ parlor; 
the other room was reserved for a 
sleeping-apartment for Lom and _ the 
Professor). And when it is learned that 
Hank-Honk’s stable built of two piano- 
boxes and a piece of corrugated iron 
was scarcely eight feet distant in a direct 
line from the kitchen door, and conve 
sation carried on in the house was dis- 
tinctly audible in the alle \ beyond, it 
may be seriously questioned whether 
even he was likely to be greatly 
prised on Christmas morning. 

By spending a half-hour almost any 
frosty evening in the shadow of the 
piano-box stable—one conspicuous ad- 
vantage of owning a steed the size of 
Hank-Honk is that you make a 
shelter for him out of a piano-box (ob- 
tainable gratis from the dealer from 
whom you buy your strings, piano re 
pairs, and so forth)—a painstaking eaves- 
dropper would have ascertained that 
master [Thomas Bunting had long felt 
the want of a fur cap with a brim that 
turned down all around over one’s ears. 
Tom’s ears were admittedly large—only 
a size or so smaller than Hank-Honk’s 

and they were, as has been intimated, 
always cold. The Professor had rather 
set his heart on a pair of fleece-lined 
gloves. A piano-tuner cannot well af- 
ford to have his fingers frozen. As for 
the pony, the consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that a heavy woolen 
blanket with straps and buckles to fast- 
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en under his body would about reach 
the spot. Although he was game enough 
not to complain, there wasn’t a doubt 
that he found the long waits in the 
streets, while the Professor labored over 
decayed pianofortes, pretty frigid busi- 
ness 

But fur caps, gloves, and blankets all 
take money to buy, unfortunately; and 
if everybody in town of a sudden makes 
up his mind to go on living with a jan- 
eling, untuned piano, rather than expend 
a petty two dollars to have it over- 
hauled, where are you? And a mighty 
cold winter at that—the coldest in 
twenty vears, said the weather-man 
in the newspaper. 

om kic ked the stone step once more 
and gave the white knob another de- 
termined pull. Presently he heard a 
step within and the door opened. 

The old gentleman who appeared in 
the doorway was tall, slightly stooped, 
and very solemn. He wore a long, tat- 
tered dressing-gown of quilted silk and 
a pair of carpet slippers. His hair was 
thick and white as snow and his eye- 
brows were white and bushy—and rath- 
er frightful until you caught a glimpse 
of the eyes beneath them. His nose was 
large and a little red it looked as 
though it might be cold. It was, how- 
ever, the solemn set of the mouth, un- 
obscured by either mustache or beard, 
that most disconcerted Tom. He did 
have a terribly heavy jaw. 

**Good morning,” said the old gentle- 
man. 

‘If you please,” began Tom, me- 
chanically covering one of his ears with 
a mittened hand, “‘we’ve come about 
the piano.” 

“The piano?” 

“Yes; we have come to tune it.” 

Che old gentleman took 
out of a pocket of his dressing-gown 
and stuck a pair of gold-mounted 
upon his nose. He regarded Tom 
cravely. 

‘To tune it?” 

“Ves. We we understood that it 
was out of kelter.”’ 

‘That is odd,” said the old man, 
slowly. He took off his olasses and pol- 
ished them with a silk handkerchief, 
which he drew out of another pocket. 
“Very odd indeed Are you sure you 
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have the right address? My name is 
Fraser—John Fraser. Is that right?” 

‘Yes, sir,” afhirmed the efhicient emis- 
sary of Professor Gilliken. ‘That's the 
name.” 

‘““And you have come to tune the 
piano? That . the most curious thing 
| ever heard « But come in. Come 

Tom entered a wide, high-ceilinged 
hall. Mr. Fraser’s white hair brushed 
the pe ndants of a great chandelier that 
hung at the foot of a wide oak stair- 
case as he led the Way into a room at 
the left. 

| he house was cold colder eve n than 
the outdoor air, which was permeated 
at least by the brilliant morning sun- 
shine; but there was a fire in the room 
they now entered. Tom saw it spark- 
ling merrily in a big fireplace at the end 

and here the atmosphere was more 
comfortable. Such a room it was! At 
any other time Tom would have been 
entranced. Another glass chandelier, 
three times as big as the one in the hall, 
hung from the ceiling and the frrelight 
was reflected from hundreds of glass 
pendants. The inside wall was lined 
with bookcases full of books of all sizes, 
from ponderous leather-backed tomes 
in the bottom shelves, to little pocket- 
sized volumes near the ceiling. They 
we ren’t in very good order, being stacked 

all sorts of positions, on their sides, 
on their backs, and on their corners; 
and it was a great wonder that two or 
three dozen of them did not topple over 
into the room every time the door 
slammed. It is possible, of course, that 
the doors in this house never slammed; 
they were big and heavy and their 
hinges were so rusty that it ts quite likely 
that the thing hadn’t occurred in years. 
Over the fireplace was a beautiful en- 
graving of a traction engine followed 
by a log train of prodigious length. It 
was, in fact, a prodigious engine. There 
were two or three other pictures of 
similar character on the walls, and some 
framed blue prints more or less faded. 

But it was not the books or the pictures 
that entranced ‘Tommy—it was the lit- 
tle engines. There were dozens of them 
of all sorts—traction locomotives, sta- 
tionary engines with boilers, air-com- 
pressors, dynamos, little steam-hammers 
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about large enough to forge fish-hooks, 
fire-engines, marine engines, and a lot 
that nobody but a mechanical engineet 
could call by their proper names. They 
were made of all sorts of material—iron, 
wood, aluminum, and brass—and some 
were polished and varnished until they 
shone most merrily. 
contained a display 
They stood on the corners of the big 
table, in the center, on the three wide 
window-sills, on the mantel, and on the 
floor. Mr. Fraser stepped over two 
steam-pumps and some sort of a dredge 
or power shovel in making his way to 
the fre. He motioned the enraptured 
Tom to a chair at the corner of the 
hearth and seated himself opposite. 


No toy-shop ever 
half sO gorgeous. 


I] 


OU say you have come to tune my 
piano?” 

“Oh yes,” 
pletely 
house. 

Mr. Fraser folded his hands and gave 
the proposition grave attention. 

“It is curious,” he said, after a few 
moments’ reflection, “but do you know | 
wasn’t aware, until this moment, that | 
owned a piano. Still, it’s perfectly pos- 
sible. You see, 1 bought this house and 
its contents about ten years ago, upon 
the advice of my lawyer, who found it 
could be had at a bargain and thought it 
would be just the place for me. Never 
having had occasion to use more than 
two or three rooms, I don’t really know 
what there is in it. It’s quite possible 
that a dozen pianos may be stuck around 
in dark Will you have the 
goodness to pull that bell-cord?” 

Tom observed 
hanging from the 


said Tom, who had com- 
forgotten his business in the 


corners. 


queer, 
wall 


tasseled rope 
between two 


bookcases, and gave it a jerk, whereupon 


an old negro, wearing a black skulleap 
edged with a fuzz of white hair, entered 
and hobbled across the room 

“Marcus,” said Mr. Fraser, ‘ 
Mr. Thomas Bunting, of the 
Gilliken, Bunting & Hank-Honk 
tuners.” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“I’m pleased to meet you,” said Tom. 

“They have come to tune our piano, 
Marcus,” added the old gentleman. 


‘this is 
frm of 
Piano- 


“Yes, suh.” 

“Have we a piano, Marcus?” 

‘I don’t know, suh. We just might 
have one. A body couldn’t tell without 
looking, suh.”’ 

‘It would appear to me, Marcus,” 
said Mr. Fraser, sternly, “that a fellow 
who has been taking care of an establish- 
ment for ten years ought to know what 
furniture it contains.” 

“Yes, suh. He oughtta, suh. 
ain’t nevah had much 
them pahlahs, suh.” 

‘True enough; but we’ll have to open 
them now. Come along.” 

Mr. Fraser led the way across the hall 
to the door at the foot of the staircase. 
The lock creaked as he turned the knob 
and the door stuck as though sealed for 
all time in its frame; but it yielded at 
length, before the impact of the com- 
bined weight of three determined shoul- 
ders—Mr. Fraser’s, Marcus’s, and Tom's 

and the three explorers lurched into 
the room, amid a creaking, jangling, and 
tinkling sound that was almost deafen- 
ing. ‘lhomas, in fact, measured his 
length on the dusty carpet, to the no 
small amusement of Marcus. 

What a dusty room it was! Cold asa 
cistern and musty as a_potato-cellar. 
Overhead was another chandelier even 
larger than the one in the library, with 
twice as many shivering, tinkling glass 
pendants. 

By this time they were all three sneez- 
ing with the dust or cold, or both, and 
Mr. Fraser said, *‘ Fwhew! ” loudly, four 
or five times in succession. Marcus at 
length succeeded in opening a window- 
blind, which admitted a golden beam of 
sunlight, and Mr. F raser almost imme- 
diately said, ‘Hah!’ and pointed with 
his cane at a square, black shape in the 
farthest corner of the inner room. 

It was, as a matter of fact, a piano. 
Tom would not have recognized it as 
such, for a great cloth cover hung down 
to the floor on all sides, concealing its 
three massive pedestals. ‘The owner, 
however, swept off this cover and, with 
some difhculty, raised the lid, disclosing 
a row of dirty, yellow keys. 

“Do you play, sir?” he inquired, bow- 
ing Tom to the horse-hair cushioned 
stool, which he dusted off hurriedly with 
the tail of his dressing-gown. 
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DRANK IN THE GREAT MAN'S EL 


“T know ‘ 
boy. 

“Excellent! Will you favor us, sir?” 

Tom slid onto the stool without wait- 
ng to be further importuned, and struck 
two or three keys with exceptional verve. 


; 


Peter-Peter,’”’ confessed the 





om leaped from the stool in dismay. 
ich a discordant, rumbling, crashing, 
ngling explosion certainly was never 
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NS WITH RAPT ATTENTION 


before let loose from any instrument of 
music. 

Mr. Fraser laid his hand reassuringly 
on Tom’s shoulder. ‘‘ You were right,” 
he said. “dt is a little out of kelter. A 
job for the Professor.” 

‘Tee-hee,”’ tittered Marcus, who, now 
that his alarm was gone, considered it 
all very funny. “Job for the junk- 
dealer.” 
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“By no means,” said his master, re- 
provingly. “That is probably an excel- 
lent piano. All it needs is a few new 
strings. I dare say it has a beautiful 
tone. Go out and show the Professor in, 
Marcus. Then put his cart in the stable. 
When you have done that, you had bet- 
ter dust round here a little and put a 
fire on the hearth. This house is as cold 
asa barn.” 

“Yes, suh. Right away, suh.” 

But the gleeful assistant of Professor 
Gilliken was already at the front door on 
his way to carry the glad news. That 
piano wasn’t a job—it was a contract. 
The Professor would be a week on it, at 
a dollar an hour. Gee! 


Ill 


HAT ho, Captain Bunting!” 
shouted the Professor as Tom 
clanged the iron gate. 
“T’ve got a job!” shouted the boy. 
“No!” 
“Yes, sir; an old piano that ain’t been 
tuned for ten years. Say, it’s in bee- 


yutiful condition! I’ll bet you'll be a 
week onit. I tried to play ‘ Peter-Peter,’ 
and broke three strings. His name’s 
Fraser—Mr. John Fraser. My, but I 
was afraid of him at first!” 

The Professor inferred that this was 
the name of the owner of the house and 
not that of the instrument. 

“Fraser—John Fraser. You don’t 
mean Uncle Jack Fraser of the Fraser 
F orge and Foundry, do you?” 

Dunno’. But he’s got a dozen little 
toy engines and machines, with little 
steam- boilers and pulleys and belts. 
Gee! it’s great! Hurry and let’s go in!” 

The Professor climbed out of the cart 
with his leather case and his cane, and 
was guided by Tom up to the house. 
Hank-Honk, after some moments of pro- 
test, suffered himself to be led to the 
carriage entrance by Mr. Marcus and 
conducted to the stable in the rear, 
where he was made reasonably com- 
fortable. 

The old piano was moved on creaking 
casters out of its corner into the center 
of the room, and nearer to the big fire- 
place, where Marcus presently started 
a roaring blaze. In ten minutes Profess- 
or Gilliken was able to give Mr. Fraser 


an opinion regarding the instrument, 
which was that it ought to be entirely 
restrung, and he couldn’t say just how 
long it might take him—probably thre« 
days. 

No matter; it had to be tuned, and 
the expense for strings was of no conse- 
quence. Marcus entirely agreed. Hav 
ing had the matter brought to thei: 
attention, they realized at once the im- 
possibility of going on without a prop 
erly tuned piano in the house. 

So the Professor laid out his tools and 
went to work. ‘Tom helped him to get 
his bearings so that he could move about 
the room without upsetting the furni- 
ture. He stuck to the job manfully for 
perhaps an hour. He ran to the music- 
store in Hollowell Street for new strings, 


and when he returned he made himself 


useful handing the Professor such tools 
as he required from the mat. After a 
time his assistance was not so necessary, 
and there were long intervals when he 
was able to slip across the hall and inves- 
tigate the little engines. 

Every time he came Mr. Fraser would 
put down his book or paper and smile. 
He rigged up one after another of the 
machines and started the little wheels to 
turning, explaining the while that these 
seeming toys were, in reality, just work- 
ing models of great machines that had 
been built or were to be built in his 
factory. Tom was an attentive listener. 
He stuck his stub nose into every me- 
chanical abstrusity with an enthusiasm 
that pleased Mr. Fraser immensely. He 
asked countless questions and drank in 
the great man’s elucidations with rapt 
attention. His cheeks were now as red 
as his ears had been, and his eyes were 
bright and blue. His yellow-brown hair 
somewhat resembled that of Mr. Fraser 
in that it had not been too carefully 
combed. 

At length the old gentleman, having, 
as he said, a very important letter to 
write, selected a book from one of the 
shelves and advised Tom to sit down 
and read awhile or look at the pictures. 
It required no very great perspicacity to 
discover that Mr. Fraser desired a few 
minutes of comparative silence, and th« 
boy promptly curled up on the rug with 
his book. He was thus most comforta 
bly disposed, a half-hour later, when th 
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NEITHER Mp. | ER N TOM HAD DREAMED THAT DOMINOES COULD BE SO INTERESTING 


Professor called wheezily from the parlor 
and he was obliged to get up and answer 
the summons. 

Professor Gilliken, it seemed, had 
found an old letter in the piano. It had 
evidently been laid on the music-rack 
and had slipped through a crack into the 
interior of the instrument, where it had 
lain perhaps for years. One thing was 
clear—it was the property of John Fra- 

er, who had bought the house and all its 
ontents, which would naturally include 
the contents of the piano, and [Tom was 
nstructed to carry the find forthwith to 
tne library. 

Mr. Fraser examined the finely writ- 
ten address with care: 





Miss Kate Marboro, 
Van Cleve Ave., 
Colchester. 

It was postmarked from Akron, Ohio, 
and the date was twelve years old. 

‘“*Marboro—yes, that was the name 
of the family that formerly owned this 
mansion. I wonder if there are any se- 
crets in it. You know, Tom, one gen- 
erally gets into trouble by reading othe: 
people’s letters. I guess we'd better 
drop it in the fire.” 

Mr. Fraser leaned toward the ruddy 
blaze, but Tom excitedly stopped his 
destroying hand. 

““Mebbe we'd better read it first and 
burn it afterward. You know it might 
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tell about some buried doubloons and 
pieces of eight or somethin’. Old houses 
often have chests of gold and jools buried 
in the cellar. I’ve read about it lots of 
times. No, sir, 1 wouldn’t burn it.” 

Mr. Fraser had ever an open mind. 
He smiled gently, but presently ad- 
mitted the force of this argument, and, 
upon the chance of getting trace of hid- 
den loot, drew out the yellow, folded 
note and read it three times—twice to 
himself and once to Tom. It was brief 
and a bit obscure. 


Dear Kate,—I have been feeling lately 
that | must see you and father and the 
old place again. I want to sit in the old 
back parlor and play “The Blue Danube 
Waltz” on my piano, as | used to do, or 
watch the logs crackle in the fireplace. It’s 
a fact | haven’t been so homesick in fifteen 
years, and just now, at Christmas, it’s worse 
than ever. Has father mentioned me lately? 
It surely seems to me he ought to take a 
different view of the matter now. Is he go- 
ing to remember a silly nineteen-year-old 
girl’s slip against her for ever and ever? Why, 
Ramsdell’s been dead almost fifteen years, 
and if I was foolish, which I’m very ready 
to admit I was, surely I’ve paid for my folly 
a hundred times over. 

Does he know that I married again? And 
have you told him about Robin the Bobbin? 
The little rascal’s two years old this month, 
and | think would greatly enjoy celebrating 
Christmas in our ancestral halls, as would a 
certain tired mother 1 know of. 

You know, it’s worrying what’s to become 
of Robin the Bobbin that takes the tucker 
out of me, Katy. Mr. Brown was never very 
strong and the doctor ordered him South in 
September, but he couldn’t afford to go. The 
worst of it is I’m not as full of the devil as 
I used to be, myself, and that worries me. 
I’ve had to give up teaching music. 

Kate, you and father just couldn’t help 
loving the Bobbin. See if you can’t get him 
to invite us home for Christmas. 

Lovingly, your sister, 
Sara Marsoro Brown. 


IV 
R. FRASER looked at Tom over 
his spectacles. 

“Not a syllable about any buried 
treasure,” he commented. “Rather a 
disappointing letter. Don’t you think 
so?” 

“Yes, sir. But who d’you s’pose was 


Robin the Bobbin?” 


“Probably he was Mrs. Brown’s littl: 
boy, although she doesn’t exactly say so 
It’s a queer letter and old Colonel Mar 
boro must have been a queer grandda 
if he could resist the Bobbin. That j 
my opinion.” 

‘And didn’t the lady get to bring he: 
little boy home for Christmas?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know—somehow | 
don’t think she did. You didn’t notic« 
any traces of molasses taffy between th 
keys of the piano, did you?” 

“No; but it might have been all 
washed off, you know.” 

“To be sure. Ah well, I suppose we’l! 
have to let it go at that.” Mr. Fraser 
folded the letter and laid it on his table. 
Tom resumed his book. Presently he 
rolled over on his back and stared at the 
ceiling. Mr. Fraser gazed into the fire 
for along time. Finally he said, ‘‘ Hah!” 
loudly, and nodded his head three or 
four times. 

**Sam Paley, to be sure,” he remarked, 
smiling. ‘Tom sat up hurriedly on the 
rug. 

“Who is Sam Paley?” he inquired 
with great interest. 

**My lawyer. The fellow who sold me 
this house. I always thought that he 
knew more than he ought to about it. 
If anybody can tell us who Robin the 
Bobbin was, he is the man. I shall tele- 
phone him instantly.” 

From the tangle of apparatus on the 
big oak table Mr. Fraser, without mov- 
ing from his chair, extracted a desk tele- 
phone and put the receiver to his ear. 
Mr. Paley had, happily, just arrived at 
his office, and promised to come right 
out. No doubt he gathered from the 
portentous tone of the manufacturer 
that some matter of vast moment was 
afoot. At any rate, he was on hand in 
less than twenty minutes, and, being 
ushered by Marcus to a comfortabl 
chair at the right of the hearth and for- 
mally presented to Tom Bunting, who 
was still on the hearth-rug, sitting cross- 
legged like a Turk, Mr. Fraser fixed him 
with a level and inquisitorial gaze and 
said: 

““Sam, who is, or was, Robin the 
Bobbin?” 

Mr. Paley was plainly astounded by 
this question. “‘ Blessed if I know, John! 


Blessed if 1 do,” he answered. 
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Mr. Paley made words out of his sen- 
tences and, when he had sufficient 
breath, sentences out of paragraphs. 

“Now, don’t try to mislead the court, 
Sam. You know perfectly well who 
Robin the Bobbin was.” 

“On-my-honor! Never-heard-of-’im- 
before-in-m’-life. What line?” 

‘‘He’s not in business, so far as I 
know; but he is, or was, so to speak, 
connected with the line of Marboro.” 

Mr. Paley sat up, if possible, more 
erect than usual and his eyebrows went 
up an additional quarter of an inch. 
fom held himself in readiness for any 
eventuality. 

*Line-of-Marboro? You-don’t-tell- 
me-so! Well! You-interest-me-John. 
Proceed.” 

Mr. Fraser handed the lawyer the old 
letter. Mr. Paley put on his spectacles 
and read it with amazement. 

When he had finished he handed the 
letter back, took off his spectacles, and 
blew his nose on a blue-silk handker- 
chief. After a while he said: 

“T knew Sally Marboro very well, 
John. In fact, 1—well, it was twenty- 
hve or thirty years ago, y’ understand. 
Most of the young bloods about town 
here were in love with her. That was 
long before you came here. Guess you 
never saw her.”’ 

“No, I never had that pleasure.” 


“Too bad. 


with a young scamp, name of Ramsdell. 
Colonel Marboro never got over it, but 
he wouldn’t let her come back. Killed 
him. Killed his other girl, too—this 
Kate—or helped to. She wasa cripple -_ 
sort of a hunchback. Took pneumonia 
and died a month after the Colonel. I 
settled up the estate. Trunkful of debts 
and no assets but the house. I spent a 
year tracing Sally—finally heard of her 
n Jacksonville. 1 thought the family 


vas extinct. Funny I never heard of 


this - 

‘Then the child may still be alive?” 
“Quite possible. May have left it 
ith friends in the North when she took 

Brown to Florida. Too bad! Poor Sal- 
Marboro—” 
Neither Mr. Fraser nor Tom had 
ticed that the tinkle of taut piano 
rings had ceased to come from the par- 


Wonderful girl—full of 
spirit! Mighty pretty, too. Ran off 
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lor across the hall. Mr. Paley was, 
therefore, the least astonished of the 
three by the sudden creaking of a rusty 
hinge and the appearance of a hand 
around the casement of the partly 
opened library door. A moment late 
Professor Gilliken felt his way into the 
room. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Fraser,” he 
said, hoarsely, “but I thought | heard 
the name of Sally Marboro.” 

“You did,” replied the manufacturer, 
rising. 

“Then I was right; this is the old 
Marboro mansion.” 

oo 

“It seemed familiar. I was here once, 
many years ago, before I lost my eyes. 
In those days I played the piano in an 
orchestra and I remember coming here 
to play for a dance. Sally Marboro— 
I remember very distinctly, now. Thank 
you, and I hope you'll excuse the inter- 
ruption, Tom, give me a shoulder back 
to the parlor, will you?” 

The Professor blinked his sightless 
eyes as though he saw something invisi- 
ble to the others, something bright and 
wonderful. The boy scurried to his side 
and led him from the room. 

Mr. Fraser crossed the room and 
closed the library door. Then he went 
back and seatea himself opposite the 
mystihed lawyer. 

“Queerest thing I ever heard of,” 
ejaculated Mr. Paley. ‘‘ Remember the 
dance perfectly—right in this house. 
Here myself and danced with Sally Mar- 
boro half a dozen times! Who is this 
party! 

‘Professor Gilliken, piano- tuner.” 
Mr. Fraser glanced at the Professor’s 
round-cornered, yellow business card 
which lay on the edge of the table. “His 
address is Cider Alley and Reservoir 
Road, in case you should ever require 
his services. The boy is his assistant.” 

“Most extraordinary thing I ever 
heard of,” continued Paley, “that letter 
turning up just at this moment, after 
lying concealed in the bowels of that 
piano for twelve years. It’s queer, 
John, mighty queer. Fact is I’ve got to 
run over to Cleveland. Go ight by 
Akron. Could easily stop off.” 

“You don’t tell me, Sam!” 

“But I do tell you. By George! 
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believe I’ll just stop off and have a little 
look around. Can’t do any harm. 
Might hear something.” 

“There’s no time like the present, 
Sam.” 

“You're right, John. Right as right. 
Procrastination has been my ruination. 
Been my curse. Kept me poor all my 
life. Why, d’you know, John, l planned 
to run off with Sally Marboro once, 
myself. Put it off. Ramsdell got her.” 

Fraser smiled as he helped his friend 
into a rather threadbare overcoat. It 
was a question whether there was busi- 
ness enough in Sam Paley’s office to 
make his presence, or absence, on the 
morrow a matter of the smallest conse- 
quence, but the alleged errand to Cleve- 
land was a palpable fiction. 

“T usually am right, Sam. And, by 
the way, on the chance that you might 
turn up something, you know, let me 
give you a little check.” 

“Not a penny—not a scratch,” pro- 
tested Paley, whose sole source of in- 
come was probably Fraser Forge and 
Foundry. Mr. Fraser calmly sat down 
at the table, took a check-book from a 
drawer, and began to fill in the blanks. 

“Are you, or are you not, of counsel 
for John Fraser, Sam?” 

“Tam. But this is—” 

**My business,Sam. If I want to send 
you to Akron on a wild-goose chase, I'd 
like to know who’s going to prevent it.’ 

“Going on my own account. 

‘Also on mine. Besides, if you hap- 
pen to find Sally Marboro’s boy you will 
want to give him a little present. This 
is Christmas-time, you know.” 

This could not be successfully contro- 
verted, and Paley well knew his own 
financial inability to do justice to the 
occasion. He jammed the slip of paper 
into his wallet, therefore, and, with a few 
more staccato protestations, took his de- 
parture. 

V 

T noon Mr. Fraser invited Tom and 

the Professor to have lunch with 
him, thereby saving them the chilly 
journey to a restaurant, not to mention 
some small actual outlay of money. 
Afterward the old gentleman departed 
in a closed automobile, called from a 
garage, to spend an hour or so in his 
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othce. Lom was previously advised n 
to try to take any of the little engin 
apart, but received permission to thro 
on the current from the storage batte: 
and watch the wheels go round. 

About four o’clock Mr. Fraser 1 
turned. From a pocket of his overco 
he produced a long package in blue p: 
per, which proved to contain a box ot 
dominoes. Tom had never played dom 
noes, but was anxious to learn, and the 
got down to business forthwith. Th« 
used an immense drawing-board, laid 
across a taboret of convenient height, for 
a table. 

Neither Mr. Fraser nor Tom had 
dreamed that dominoes could be so in- 
teresting. The din, in fact, presently 
became so great as to effectually drown 
the noise of the piano-tuning across th: 
hall. When Mr. Fraser was forced to 
make repeated and bootless trips to the 
bone-pile, Tom howled with delight; and 
when Tom, in turn, met his periods of 
ill fortune, Mr. Fraser lolled back in his 
chair and said ‘‘Hah-hah-hah!” with 
such gusto as to make the glass pendants 
on the chandelier chatter with alarm. 
And no wonder. There hadn’t been such 
a racket in the old house for ten years. 

The second game had to be stopped in 
the middle, at five o’clock, when the 
Professor laid down his tools for the 
day; but the board was most carefully 
set aside and Marcus was warned ex- 
plicitly not to touch it. Next morning 
promptly at nine o’clock, the game was 
resumed with new vim. They played 
all forenoon and nearly all afternoon, fo: 
Mr. Fraser found it possible to dispensé 
with his daily visit to the factory. Thx 
truth was he doubted the advisability of 
venturing out of doors, such a turn had 
the weather taken by two o’clock in th« 
afternoon. It had begun to snow soon 
after Tom and the Professor arrived, and 
the storm presently developed into a 
blizzard. So Mr. Fraser sat beside th: 
fire, in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
playing dominoes with a red-cheeked, 
bright-eyed boy, and was entirely con- 
tent. 

Late in the afternoon the Professo: 
appeared in the doorway to announc: 
that his work was completed. The piano 
was tuned. 

Tom and Mr. Fraser heard this new 
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HE WAS DIMLY AWARE THAT THE PROFESSOR WAS RECALLING THE SCENES OF A JOoyY¢ 


with dismay. Surely there must be 
some mistake. The Professor had prom- 
ised, in the beginning, that it would take 
him three days to do the job, and he had 
nerhdiously and inexcusably finished it 
ip in two. Mr. Fraser gravely called 
his attention to this. The Professor 
miled and explained that certain ex- 
pected difficulties had not materialized; 
the work had gone more expeditiously 
than he had anticipated. 

With a sigh Mr. Fraser put by the 
domino-board and, going to his table, 
vrote a check for twenty-five dollars. 
le sadly ordered Marcus to put Hank- 
Honk in the cart and bring him around 
ront. Then he exacted a promise from 
ym to come in and see him whenever 
ne Professor happened to be tuning in 
that neighborhood, and assured the head 
f the frm that he would always be 


US PAST 


willing to bear testimony to the efh- 
ciency and despatch with which he had 
executed his task. ‘There was some ar- 
gument as to whether they ought, afte 
all, to attempt to go home in such 
weather; but, the snow having ceased to 
fall, and Tom having unlimited conf- 
dence in Hank-Honk’s ability to burrow 
through the drifts, this was decided in 
favor of setting out, and they at length 
got under way. 

Mr. Fraser went back to his chair be- 
fore the fire. He was still wrapped in 
moody reflection when his servant an- 
nounced dinner. 

[he dining-room was cold. The whole 
house had, somehow, grown colder in the 
past hour. Mr. Fraser called Marcus’s 
attention to this as he sat down to his 
solitary repast. When the servant re- 
turned from turning up the gas-heater 
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below, Mr. Fraser had disposed of his 
rather cold sirloin steak and was busy 
with an over-seasoned salad. He fixed 
Marcus with a glance of disapproval. 

“You’ve been with me a long time, 
Marcus, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, suh. About twenty years, suh.” 

“The trouble with me, Marcus, is that 
I’ve been too busy making machines, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, suh. I suppose so, suh, if you 

3 
Say so. 

“If I'd made a few less machines and 
taken time to make a home for myself 
I’d have been better off, wouldn’t 1?” 

“Yes, suh. Indeed you would, suh.” 

“And you'd have been out of a job.” 

“Yes, suh. That is, I don’t know, 
suh. I expec’s so, though.” 

“Of course you would. No woman 
in the world would ever have endured 
you.” 

“*Maybe not, suh, if you ah talkin’ 
about women, suh.” 

“We were talking about homes, 
weren’t we?” cried Mr. Fraser with im- 
patience. “‘ You never heard of a home 
without a woman in it, did you?” 

“No, suh; I nevah did, suh. But I 
notice children sort o’ liven a place up 
like.” 

**Hum!” said Mr. Fraser, reaching for 
the oil-bottle. “‘l must ask you once 
more, Marcus, not to be quite so free 
with the paprika in dressing my salad.” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“Well, go and think it over.” 

Mr. Fraser was obviously in a bad 
humor. He presently returned to the 
library and threw two logs on the fire 
as though he had a spite against them. 
Then he sat down and stared into the 
blaze, oblivious, apparently, to all his 
surroundings, including the storm which 
had begun again furiously at dark. He 
sat so for a full hour. Then the tele- 
phone rang. 


VI 


OM and the Professor sat down to 

their evening meal amid circum- 
stances of unusual festivity. They had 
been able to get Mr. Fraser’s check cashed 
by a grocer in the Reservoir Road and 
had immediately invested an almost 
prodigal portion of it in potatoes, canned 








corn, bacon, beans, and so forth. Od 
ly enough, it was Professor Gilliken w! 
discovered that the grocer had a sto: 
of Christmas decorations, holly and m; 
tletoe and evergreen; and they had 
buy some of that, too. 

One of the holly wreaths was hung 
the kitchen window, where Hank-Hon} 
if he had been able to turn around in his 
stable—which he was not—and stick his 
head out of the door, would have had 
good view of it. The other was sus- 
pended in the front of the shack for th 
delectation of such daring travelers 
might brave the perils of Reservoi 
Road, which at this point was ungraded 
and impossible for vehicles. 

The bacon and beans, with unlimited 
rye bread and butter, were fine—as to 
both quality and quantity. It was, in 
fact, a gorgeous and an elegant supper, as 
Tom, chief assistant, head cook, and bot- 
tle-washer, modestly admitted. Best of 
all, there was more money in the bank—a 
tin baking-powder can that the Professo: 
kept in a corner of his tool-case—than 
there had been at any time for months 
past. It promised to be a very jolly 
Christmas season. 

“Professor,” said Tom, suddenly, 
‘what is a bobbin?” 

“*A bobbin—? Why, a bobbin, Tom- 
my, is something that bobs, either up 
and down or sideways—I don’t know 
that it makes much difference, so that it 
bobs. Why?” 

“Do you think that Robin the Bob- 
bin will bob?” 

*“Who’s Robin the Bobbin?” 

“He was that lady’s little boy that sh« 
wrote about in that letter. Don’t you 
remember?” 

The Professor scratched his chin re- 
flectively. ‘‘I didn’t hear it all,” he said. 
**But if Sally Marboro had a little boy, 
I wouldn’t be a plagued bit surprised 1t 
he did just bob up any time.” 

“I wish’t he would,” sighed Tom 
“And then he’d live with Mr. Fraser 
and I’d go to see him and we’d run the 
little model engines.” 

The Professor sighed, too, and 
drummed abstractedly on the table with 
his fingers. Having now finished his 
beans, he allowed Tom to remove the 
plate. The boy then brought his corn- 
cob pipe from a shelf above the stov: 
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He filled it and held a lighted spill until 
it was burning properly. That done, 
Tom washed the dishes; this was a very 
simple operation and occupied about 
three minutes. Finally he sat down 
again beside the table and they talked of 
various charming and joyous things, 
such as Christmas trees, stuffed turkey, 
glass parrakeets with electric lights in- 
side of them, railways to run with stor- 
age-batteries around one’s parlor, Mr. 
Fraser’s little engines, and, eventually, 
Sally Marboro. Upon this last topic the 
Professor did all the talking, and he 
talked more to himself than to Tom, who 
didn’t understand more than half 
what he said. He was dimly aware, how- 
ever, that the Professor was recalling the 
scenes of a joyous past, before he lost his 
eyes and fell upon the latter evil days. 
Finally he began to speak of Aunt Eva- 
line, a curious lady with a waxen black 
curl over each temple, long since dead, 
whom Tom recalled vaguely from the 
shadowy days before he and the Profess- 
or had arrived in Colchester—before the 
Professor had been the Professor and be- 
fore Tom Bunting had been Tom Bunt- 
ing. This change of names had been 
gracefully accomplished by the piano- 
tuner so long ago that Tom had no recol- 
lection of the alteration, the object be- 
ing to avoid awakening recollections and 
offensive commiseration in the breasts of 
a few inhabitants of Colchester who had 
known him in the golden past. His 
soliloguy would probably have gone on 
until midnight had it not been inter- 
rupted by a terrific commotion in the 
alley and a fur-coated figure that got 
out of a bie automobile and came toward 
the shack. 

“Tt’s—it’s Mr. Fraser!” yeiled Tom. 

“You bet,” replied the visitor as he 
reached the threshold. 

“Lord, no!” exclaimed the Professor, 
incredulously, “‘not on a night like this!” 

Mr. Fraser stamped his feet on the 
step and entered, unbuttoning his great- 
coat and turning down the collar. Re- 
fusing to lay off his coat, he accepted the 
chair offered by the hospitable Tom, and 
sat down. 

“You may well believe,” he began, 
“that it is important business ~ 
brings me out a night like this. The 
streets are almost impassable, sir.. To 
Vout. CXXX.—No. 775.—7 
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come immediately to the point, for I 
have but a few minutes to stay,” con- 


tinued Mr. Fraser, ““Sam Paley has 
found trace of Robin the Bobbin. He 
is going to bring Sally Marboro’s child 
to Colchester to-morrow—at least that 
is my interpretation of a telephone con- 
versation that I had with him about 
half an hour ago. The truth is, I 
couldn’t hear more than one word in ten, 
there was such a buzzing and cracking 
all the while in the telephone. The 
snow-storm has almost wrecked the sys- 
tem, and Sam said he’d been working 
two hours to get a connection from 
Akron. I guessed at what I couldn’t 
hear, and I am convinced that he has, 
as a matter of fact, discovered the where- 
abouts of this Bobbin youngster and 
expects to fetch him here. Now what do 
you think of that news?” 

“T can scarcely believe it,” 
Professor, dazedly. ‘I would not be too 
certain. Robert Marboro is a rather 
common name. It might not be the real 
Robin the Bobbin, after all.” 

“Sure it is,” cried Tom. “And will 
you teach him to run the little models, 
Mr. Fraser?” 

“I suppose I’ll have to,” sighed the 
manufacturer. “Not only that, but 
we'll have to stir around right now and 
make some prepar: ition to entertain him. 
Don’t you see Sam’s scheme? It’s all 
as plain as day to me. He wants to get 
me into having a Christmas party. I[’ll 
bet he thinks | don’t know how to give 
a Christmas party, and, by thunder! I’ll 
show him. All I need is just a little 
bit of help and advice. I thought Tom 
might come down and give me a lift 
to-morrow; Marcus is such a dunder- 
head I can’t depend on him to do any- 
thing right.” 

Tom was speechless with delight. 
Professor Gilliken said he had nothing to 
do to-morrow and he could spare the 
boy very well, but Mr. Fraser explained 
that they were both to come, and he was 
willing to pay the firm at the same rate 
for trimming a Christmas tree as for 
tuning pianos. There was some argu- 
ment as to whether this would be just, 
but Mr. Fraser carried the day, holding 
that, while trimming Christmas trees did 
not require as much skill as piano-tun- 
ing, it was a far more dangerous occupa- 


sighed the 
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tion, and that this must be taken into 
account. It was settled, therefore, that 
they were to come in the morning pre- 
pared to stay all day and for the party 
in the evening. The Professor demurred 
somewhat at this, but Mr. Fraser said he 
would be simply nowhere if he didn’t 
have Tom to help him light the tree, 
and, besides, he felt that they ought to 
have another boy the Bobbin’s age at 
the party, and, if it wasn’t Tom, who 
would it be? This brought to light the 
curious fact that Mr. Fraser hadn’t any 
friends in Colchester less than around 
half a century old—a miserable state of 
affairs, certainly. It so excited the com- 
passion of Tom and the Professor that 
they readily consented to come early in 
the morning, prepared to stay all day, 
and then probably make a night of it. 
But of course they couldn’t think of 
taking any money for helping with the 
decorations. It wouldn’t do. This was 
purely a social contract, and the firm of 
Gilliken, Bunting & Hank-Honk could 
assuredly not take a penny for giving 
themselves so much pleasure. Even a 
blind man could see that, observed the 
Professor with a smile. And Mr. Fraser 
replied that he wouldn’t quarrel about 
it, for he had often noticed that blind 
people often had finer powers of per- 
ception than anybody else. 

Thus the arrangement was concluded, 
and, putting on his gloves and hat, Mr. 
Fraser departed in his automobile. 


VII 

gees EDIATELY upon finishing an un- 

usually early breakfast, next morn- 
ing, John Fraser telephoned his secre- 
tary at the factory that he would not be 
there that day. Having thus dismissed 
the Fraser Forge and Foundry from his 
mind, he and Tom set out blithely, in a 
large and luxurious limousine, to buy 
Christmas presents for Robin the Bob- 
bin. 

All day, after their return, Tom and 
Marcus worked over the Christmas tree, 
draping and redraping festoons of tinsel, 
hanging gaudy glass balls from the tips 
of slender boughs, twining electric wires 
about the trunk so they wouldn’t show, 
putting the glass cat and the glass 
canary-bird on opposite branches so as 


not to excite the carnal appetite of the 
one or endanger the existence of the 
other. They worked hard, too. The 
Professor and Mr. Fraser sat in comfort- 
able chairs most of the time and di- 
rected Tom where to hang the baubles. 
When necessary, Mr. Fraser steadied the 
step-ladder for him. And everybody 
was as gay and as jolly as could be, with 
the possible exception of the /’rofessor, 
who had been wrapped in unaccustomed 
gloom all day. Then the telephone-bell 
rang. It was Sam Paley, back in Col- 
chester, and he said he had some bad 
news 

Half an hour later he recounted his 
melancholy tidings in John Fraser’s par- 
lor. He had, after all, been unable to 
find Robin the Bobbin. In. Akron still 
lived the lady with whom Sally Brown 
and her husband had boarded twelve 
years ago, and it was she who had told 
Paley that the child was still in Akron. 
She understood that the wife of a certain 
teacher of the violin, formerly in an 
orchestra with which Mrs. Brown had 
been connected, had taken charge of the 
baby when Sally and her husband went 
to Florida, and that the boy was still in 
their possession. Paley sought out the 
violinist. He said he remembered Sara 
Brown very well, but had never seen her 
child. There had been a pianist in the 
orchestra, at one time, who had been 
more intimate with the Browns than he 
had, but he had forgotten his name. He 
must have left Akron long ago, for he 
could not remember to have seen him 
in years. It was his impression that the 
baby had been left with this pianist and 
his wife—or sister. 

The effect of this sad narrative upon 
John Fraser’s Christmas party was most 
deplorable. The gaiety of the occasion 
vanished in a twinkling. Mr. Fraser 
sighed. The Professor became so silent 
and abstracted that he was really no 
better than a skeleton at the feast to 
which they presently sat down in the 
back parlor. Sam Paley, at the end of 
the table next the fireplace, perspired 
and berated his luck; Mr. Fraser, at the 
opposite end, carved the big turkey, 
sadly remarking that they would never 
be able to eat the half of it without the 
assistance of the Bobbin. Tom prom- 
ised to do his best to help out, and 
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thought he might be able to finish three 
plates of the “stuffing,” but that was 
all. The disappointment had taken his 
appetite almost entirely away. 

Marcus pulled back the heavy cur- 
tains while they finished the dessert, and 
illuminated the tree. There were no 
shouts of joy; they hardly looked at it. 
[hen Sam Paley filled his glass and got 
upon his feet. 

“1 fill this cup 
To one made up 
Of loveliness alone,” 

said he, lugubriously. ‘And I can see 
her now as plainly as if she stood right 
over there with one hand on John Fra- 
ser’s shoulder and an arm around Tom’s 
neck—which is just where she’d put it, 
for she was always fond of children. 
Most beautiful woman I ever knew. Her 
hair was a little reddish and she had a 
few freckles that showed up because her 
skin was so white. And her voice— 
Don’t you remember her voice, John? 
That was music. I can hear it yet. 
Funny thing, John, that you didn’t fall 
in love with her.” 

“T was too busy, Sam,” interrupted 
Mr. Fraser; “and, besides, you know, | 
never saw her. Now that I have, in a 
sense, made Sally Marboro’s acquaint- 
ance, and since I have, in these latter 
days, much greater leisure than former- 
ly, perhaps—” 

“Exactly. I knew you couldn’t long 
resist. Why, John, every young fellow 
about Colchester twenty-five years ago 
was in love with her. ”*Iwas as natural 
to love her as to breathe the fragrant 
air of a June morning.” 
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Sam Paley sighed over the hopeless- 
ness of expressing the charm and worth 
of the mother of Robin the Bobbin, and 
raised his cup. Mr. Fraser arose and 
they were about to drink, when the 
Professor upset his glass on the table- 
cloth and Marcus had to jump forward 
to refill it. Now they drank the toast 
that is, they all drank it but Profess- 
or Gilliken, whose trembling hand once 
more overturned the cup. He was star- 
ing with sightless, blinking eyes toward 
the lighted tree in the front parlor, lean- 
ing with unsteady hands upon the table. 
Then he began to speak, in a queer, 
quivering voice: 

“IT know I have no right to keep him, 
but I can’t bear to let him go now. I 
can’t, | can’t. You—you wouldn’t ask 
it. You couldn’t be so cruel as that, 
after—after leaving him with me so 
long. He was all the light I had. Now 
it will be all dark—all dark!’ 

The Professor dropped down, half on 
his chair, half on the table. Tom and 
Mr. Fraser ran to his side and lifted him 
up. Sam Paley, speechless, mopped his 
perspiring brow with a napkin. 

Marcus, who seemed to feel that if 
some of the punch could actually be 
conveyed safely to the old piano-tuner’s 
mouth the effect would be beneficial, 
started forward with a fresh cup, the 
other having rolled to the floor, Mr. 
Fraser motioned him aside. 

“You may go now, Marcus,” said he, 
“and put a good fire in the guest bed- 
room. Professor Gilliken and Tom are 
staying with us to-night, Marcus. They 
will be staying—indefinitely.” 
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oe Se E AL men and women 
Nt are not the only people. 
— Our minds are inhab- 
% ited as truly as any 
fother country. Every 
ees age child has his invisible 
AG RESS Y- playmate, to whom he 
talks more freely than to his parents, 
and with whom he goes upon strange 
adventures —a tiny Columbus with 
whom he embarks upon the waters 
of the bath-tub to discover a new land, 
or a roving De Soto with whom he 
slips through the garden gate, un- 
attended and unafraid, always before 
he is three years old, bent upon an 
excursion into the wilderness which 
lies across the brook in the field or 
in the woods. If you are the father 
or mother of this child you never can 
understand that—how the timid baby 
who was never before out of your sight 
could have gone so far alone. Why, 
when you found him, stained with his 
travels, very tired, almost nodding, he 
was still confident, preoccupied, and 
bent upon a farther pilgrimage into the 
unknown. It is because he was not 
alone. He was accompanied by another 
whom he knows better than he will ever 
know father or mother—one of those 
companions of his own fancy, about 
whom he never tells you or any one else. 

These people grow up like other peo- 
ple. The little child has his familiar, and 
the young man has his “ideal,” always 
a woman—not the one he marries, nor 
even the one he might have married, 
but one whom he never saw in the flesh: 
a veiled and inscrutable presence who 
never forsakes him. And when he grows 
old, and the wife he did marry grows old, 
she remains young, fairer than the lilies, 
sweeter than honey-dew upon the leaves 
in June. 

It is the same with women. Every 
one of them knows a man she never saw, 
a nameless lover of whom she has never 
spoken, who is not her husband nor the 


father of her children. But she is more 
faithful to him than to any other—since 
he has never forsaken her, since she 
holds him a willing prisoner against her 
fate which the years bring. 

There are thousands of these people: 
robbers who never really came, but who 
are always there; heroes who never do 
a great deed, but who are always ready 
to perform it; men who accomplish the 
things that are never really accom- 
plished; women of the mists of the soul 
who appear and disappear, only to arrive 
again for some purpose beyond the reach 
of women you see and know; little chil- 
dren that have never been born and 
never will be, who look at you from be- 
tween lilies in the garden at evening, not 
accusingly or beseechingly, with the eyes 
of your own children, but with the se- 
rene faith of a young innocence which 
you have never betrayed. 

In the very old geographies there are 
maps wherein certain portions are made 
dark, with only this written in Latin, 

“Here dwell Lions.” It is the same with 
the mind of men and women. Much of 
it is still a dangerous wilderness. Out 
of it stalk our criminals—not the mur- 
derers and highwaymen we really take 
and condemn, but those others beyond 
the reach of law, the terrible ones whom 
a priest cannot exorcise from his con- 
sciousness with prayers or fasting; 
masked faces that we all know, who 
belong to us. 

And the others—good beyond the 
power of us to be good—ever present, 
who inspire those iegends of faith. They 
are the only immortals whom we know 
well enough to believe in. They are the 
angels of our covenants, the cloud of 
witnesses that encompass us about. It 
is not they who die, but only the creeds 
with which we clothe them for purposes 
of worship. 

Most men and women live, are de- 
stroyed, or upheld by these people of the 
mind more than they are by their fel- 
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lows of the flesh, without ever being will- 
ing or able to tell the truth about it. 
It is only when their occupation brings 
them direct experience in this matter 
that we receive partial records of what 
is going on within. I have never known 
a poet or a mystic or a writer of fiction 
who had not discovered these people, to 
his or her everlasting confusion. 

One evening, four authors (two men 
and two women) were dining together. 
ach made confession of his difficulties 
with the people of his mind who did not 
and never had lived, but who were al- 
ways accepted by his readers as the only 
ones whom he was suspected of having 
taken from real life. 

“And they are by no means thought- 
ful of the inconvenience they cause us. 
I have been overhauled by an importu- 
nate rufhan demanding admission when 
I was far gone with a story. I have been 
obliged to begin again at the first page 
to let him in,” said one of the women. 
She is famous as the author of some of 
the most thrilling and successful stories 
which have been published in this coun- 
try during the last ten years—a stolid, 
middle-aged woman with a virtuous as- 
pect. 

“T have often wondered where you 
got that ever-present villain in your 
novels,” said one of the men. 

“| did not get him. He has got me! 
If it was not for that man whom I do 
not know and whom I never saw in real 
life, | could produce one of those elegant, 
fashionable novels like yours,” she said, 
turning to him so seriously that we all 
laughed. 

“| remember the first time he ever 
came to me. I was at work on the third 
chapter of my first book. I had gone to 
my desk one morning expecting to pro- 
ceed with the characters already in ac- 
tion, when, behold! a young man stood 
at my elbow—evidently a rowdy— 
grinning, hat on the back of his head, 
feet wide apart, hands in his pockets. 

“*Beg pardon, madam’—it was as if 
| saw him speak—‘but I come in this 
chapter. I was born in such and such a 
year. You have not suspected it so far, 
but I am the girl’s other lover. I turn 
the crank of fate here. I lift your scene, 
which you will admit needs lifting. You 
cannot go on without me. Observe—’ 
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He took his time explaining how impor- 
tant he was and why. 

“*But,’ I exclaimed, ‘I purposed to 
introduce so and so here.’ 

‘““*No such person—you have created 
him out of your conceit, expecting to 
hang one or two smart sentences on his 
tongue. He does not really belong. You 
will not know what to do with him later. 
But me you need. I’m no figment. I’m 
an essential factor of this thing you are 
trying to produce. I’m one of the legs 
of your story. It cannot move through 
the next scene without dragging if you 
leave me out.’ 

“*What am I to do with the hero, 
then?’ I object. ‘He is already engaged 
—to—to the girl.’ 

“*Keep him. A hero is a sorry fel- 
low—a mere automaton you manage for 
emergencies. Nobody likes him, least of 
all the girl. She loves me.’ 

***She does not!’ I said. 

“You will see,’ he answers. 

“Whereupon | made room for him, 
and did see. The girl brightened up; 
the plot thickened; the story began to 
move, infused with a strange vitality, 
refreshing and dangerous. I had only to 
record what happened. From that day 
to this I have never written a novel that 
he does not dominate. He has ruined 
my literary art—” 

“And made your books the most 
popular of their kind in this country,” 
the man put in. 

“Now with me,” he added, “it is a 
dog; a liver-spotted hound that always 
comes in and licks the reader’s hand 
before I get started with the tale,” and 
he wagged his head lugubriously. 

“So that is why there is always one in 
your stories. I knew you liked dogs!’ 
said one. 

“But I do not like them. I never had 
a dog in my life. This dog owns me. 
Just let me begin to think about some- 
thing I want to write, and that con- 
founded dog appears from nowhere, 
knocking his tail on the floor and begging 
with his eyes—to live. Why, bless you, 
I know things about the soul of a dog 
that real lovers of. animals have never 
suspected!” 

“IT knew a man once who had the 
same trouble with a baby,” said the 
other man. “He is dead now—never 
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married. I doubt if he ever had a child 
in his arms. But if I should call his 
name you would remember him as a 
novelist whose heroine always had a baby. 
He told me about it. He said there was 
always a baby in his mind the moment 
he began to write a story; said he saw 
the youngster more distinctly than he 
ever did the woman who would in the 
end have to become the mother of it. 

Said it always had a fly on its nose, at 
which the baby would be crossing its 
eyes and laughing, after the manner of 
the foolish humor of the very young. It 
worried him no little. He told me he 
was never able to end a story where it 
should end because this child had to be 
born before it could be finished.” 

“There is an old man who has lived 
in my mind for years waiting for an 
opportunity to be introduced in the 
novels I write,” said the other woman, 
who had listened in silence to these ex- 
periences. ‘But I never find it. He is 
far more real to me than any character 
I have created. Yet I can never get him 
in. And he is very polite about it. We 
usually realize simultaneously that he 
does not belong to the thing. I look up 
imploringly, apologetically. He waves 
his hand, smiles at me, and says: 

**That’s all right, my dear; I under- 
stand. It’s of no consequence! I can 
wait! I myself feel that ! should hard- 
ly care to associate intimately with the 
persons in this story. They are not my 
kind—much better, no doubt, but, ahem! 
—different! I confess the heroine gets 
on my nerves. And the hero is an egre- 
gious fellow. T’ll wait till you write a 
story with dearer women in it and pos- 
sibly a little child. 1 feel that I should 
go very well with either. But do not 
worry. Take your time. I’m in no 
hurry, and I feel much safer, after all, 
out of it!’ 

“With that, he bows me a beautiful 
Good day,’ thrusts his stick under his 
arm, saunters off, and sits down upon a 
bench under the trees in the sweetest 
garden of my heart. All day long he 
amuses himself in a hundred gentle 
ways: reads, looks about, never bothers 
me. But he is always there. Whenever 


I start a new story he brisks up. He is 
full of animation and helpfulness for the 
first two or three chapters. 


He is very 
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engaging, ready any moment to ste P in 
But as the scene moves along he 
ceives his unfitness for the tale or : 
tale’s unfitness for him. He retires in 
the manner I have described; takes, say, 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medic: 
from his pocket and reads. Or he be- 
comes absorbed in a volume of Marcus 
Aurelius’s Meditations. I do not un- 
derstand it. Personally, I cannot bear 
the stoicism of the latter, and I do not 
understand Sir Thomas Browne, but | 
have the keenest sense of this old gen- 
tleman’s appreciation of both. I am ac- 
tually aware of it when he comes upon 
sentences like this in the Meditations: 

“Tt is against its will that any soul 
misses the truth of justice, wisdom, good 
nature, and every virtue. 


“T have often felt that I could writ: 
one of those popular erotic romances 
where vice is clothed with scriptural lan- 
guage and virtue is a mean jade, if it 
were not for this old man,” she went on; 
“but whenever I get the heroine in- 
volved in a compromising situation, he 
looks up from whatever occupies him, 
sees the situation, and hastens to the 
rescue with some such advice as this: 

“*Write what you know. That is al- 
ways the truth at least. To think is to 
discover—but not necessarily to discover 
the truth. You cannot think what you 
already know. That has become a part 
of you. You can only think about what 
you know, which may be taking a liberty 
with truth. Never permit your mind 
to go free. When you do, you are likely 
to have loosed a thief, a murderer, a 
charlatan, and an adulteress in the tale 
rarely ever a saint. Do not urge your 
characters so fast. Remember that 
these shadows of the brain require rest, 
like all of us. Have patience; wait till 
one of them gets up of his own accord 
and does something or says something. 
When he does, it will be something you 
know, not merely something thought 
out. And your readers will know it, too. 
Pardon the interruption,’ he will add, 
smiling, ‘but I saw that you were about 
to force the heroine into a compromising 
position quite unnecessarily. I do not 


like her, but she seems to be a respec- 
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always is, never to be created. Doubt- 
less by the time you have finished the 
lady will have made up her mind to do 
something quite as interesting as if it 
were a SIN. Sin, my dear madam, is the 
least interesting, the least original thing 
we do in this world—and the least truth- 
ful. Virtue is the great adventure, the 
one thing we absolutely know,” 

“If you ask me how this old gentle- 
man looks, I cannot tell you. I know 
that he wears black clothes, a long coat, 

a high stock about his neck; that his 
appar urance is elegant and extremely en- 
gaging. That he is clean-shaven; that 
his smile is whimsical, tempered with all 
humor and all kindness. That his eyes 

re blue and very keen, like the narrow, 
slender blue flames sometimes seen be- 
tween the burning logs of a winter fire. 
I do not see his features distinctly. But 
the door of his heart I see with the clear- 
ness of a wanderer who finds such a door 
upon a long and dreary road — very 
plain, low, like the door of a good man’s 
heart.” 

We regarded her in silence, knowing 
that she 1s the despair of her publishers 
because she produces novels of life so 
unexciting that they never reach the third 
edition, yet so faithful to goodness that 
these same publishers are always tempte d 
to believe that the next will a. 

“Tt is not like being haunted, is it 
one of the men asked. 

“Not in the least. That is the result 
of superstition, a kind of subnormal fear 
of something outside yourself. But 
these people do not haunt. It—’” She 
hesitated and then added: “It is almost 
like being loved.” 

“That would depend, I think, upon 
the kind of person you create mentally; 
and that, of course, would depend alto- 
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gether upon the kind of person you 
really are,” said the other man, moving 


so that he commanded a view of the 
wintry street below. 
“| suppose,” he went on, “if these 


other people of whom we have been 
talking should suddenly become visible 
out there in that throng, what we should 
see would be terrible and beautiful. A 
hundred forms moving like figures in a 
dream; every man, every woman, be- 
trayed by his own thought made visible 
in the flesh. What revelations! What 
shoutings and cries of alarm! What furi- 
ous haste we should witness! That man 
just coming out of the café over there on 
the other side of the street might throw 
up his hands and fly with Jarvis at his 
heels. The poor young fellow in the 
workman’sclothes may be walking beside 
a prophet. The old one with the bent 
head, moving so slowly, may be attended 
by presences so dim that they are mere 
angels guiding his feet. That boy selling 
papers on the corner may have his pirate 
with him. And the little girl with the 
shawl over her head may still own her 
fairies. But, I say, if all these should 
suddenly become visible—these people 
whom they have secretly cherished—in 
a moment that pavement would be de- 


serted. They would all fly, appalled at 
the sight.” 
“No,” said one of the women, “not 


all. The little girl would remain with 
her fairies, the old man with his angels, 
and they would exchange with one an- 
other the confidence of a smile—what 
brightness, what ineffable effulgence! 
Nothing of it strange to them!” 
“And,” added the other woman, “they 
really are there—so much loveliness, so 
many that are good whom we do not 
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I mind me in the days departed, 

How often underneath the sun 

With childish bounds I used to run 
To a garden long: deserted. 


Old garden rose-trees hedged it in, 
Bedropt with roses waxen-white, 
Well satisfied with dew and light, 

And careless to be seen. 
And gladdest hours for me did glide 
In silence at the rose-tree wall: 
A thrush made gladness musical 

Upon the other side. 

E.LizABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
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BY GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


FHE day’s heat, for a 
time made endurable 
by a small breeze, had 
been weighed down 
f toward evening by a 
thunderous humidity. 
e) Only along the line of 
the beach it was tolerable. 

Miss Marston had sat so long over her 
coffee that the room was now in twilight, 
but she had intercepted by a fretful 
gesture the maid who would have turned 
on the light. Her dining-room windows 
overlooked the water. Fifty feet below 
she could see the blurred figures of peo- 
pie on the beach, and could hear their 
voices at intervals, among them the 
piping staccato of Mrs. Van Duyne’s 
convalescent children, allowed to stay up 
and be active in the cool of the evening 
to atone for the languor of the afternoon. 
Now and then the fretful cry of an ailing 
baby overrode the other voices. But 
the babies that were sent to Mrs. Van 
Duyne always got well. That was her 
very wonderful business—making them 
well. 

The heat was like a presence—a thing 
of definite substance that could be 
touched. Like a drug, too, making the 
senses strange, distorting distance and 
time. Although her eyes were upon the 
ocean, where the foam appeared and 
vanished dimly in long lines, lit only a 
little way out by the lights at the pier- 
head, it was the dark campus of her 
college town that Anna Marston’s vision 
beheld, and the unsteady foam-crests 
of the waves were girls in white dresses, 
long rows of them coming and going 
within the obscurity of the trees. 

“| am thirty-two,” said Miss Marston 
aloud, and for that reason thought more 
keenly about when she was twenty-two. 
The same heavy air had folded in the 
evening of her Commencement Day, yet 
the girls had not seemed to mind. 

“IT suppose we had plenty of other 
things to think about,” said she. 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 775.—8 





For a while she had gone about the 
campus with them, singing and laugh- 
ing, and then, like this, had come to her 
window-seat to think; to decide, finally, 
not to marry Willis. 

“And Mary Hannaford came in— 
Mary Hannaford—to show me her ring. 
I told her she was silly! 

Miss Marston moved restlessly. 

Matters long ago forgotten will upon 
occasion freakishly insist upon remem- 
brance, approac hing suddenly, like the 
surprise of a familiar face in a crowded 
street. A dream plucks us by the sleeve, 
and we turn to see a childish counte- 
nance which has no more right than 
our own to inextinguishable youth. Or 
again, a word or a bar of music causes 
the barrier of years to fall as though it 
had never been, and we are in gardens 
that were dust years and years ago. 
Having once returned, these revenants 
keep us company for a while. 

“I don’t see why I should keep on 
thinking of Mary Hannaford,” said Miss 
Marston, and went on thinking about 
Mary Hannaford—that perhaps she had 
not been silly, after all, but rather sensi- 
ble to marry instead of keeping sulkily 
to something she called an “ideal,” as 
Anna Marston had done. 

‘I wish—” said Miss Marston, vague- 
ly, then frowned as the cry of the sick 
baby came up from the beach. 

“Children—” said she; yet her tone, 
though troubled, was not exactly that of 
annoyance. Annoyance does not make 
the eyes wet. 

She struck her clenched hand into her 
open palm, then lay back, drowsily inert 
in attitude, except that her underlip was 
caught between her teeth and her fore- 
head was wrinkled with discontent. 

She knew that the maids had slipped 
out for their walk on the beach. They 
had passed in their black-and-white, 
giggling, to the bluff stairs, and their 
squeals of joy at their release had 
reached her as soon as they were out of 
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sight. She was alone, therefore. Yet 
she did not fl as if she were alone; not 
that there seemed to be another presence 
in the house, but the house itself had 
changed. Girls—so many!—went in 
light-footed haste through the halls. 
The room in which she sat was no longer 
a conventional dining-room. The walls, 
hidden in shadow, were garishly sprin- 
kled with photographs and college pen- 
nants; the cushions of the window-seats 
were bright with college colors, and in a 
moment more Mary Hannaford would 
come in, wanting to talk under cover of 
the darkness about how happy she was, 
how fortunate above all other girls in 
the world. Mary Hannaford again! 

Some one spoke her name. She sat 
up quickly and was aware of the indis- 
tinct pallor of a face. 

It was by the voice, however, rather 
than by anything she saw that she rec- 
ognized her visitor. 

“Why, Mary Hannaford!” said she. 
“‘T haven’t seen you for ten years! And 
I’ve been thinking of you all day.” 

The figure came forward swiftly and 
seated itself at the other end of the win- 
dow-seat. Anna sank back, her sudden 
rousing having caused that odd vertigo 
which is commonenough intimesof great 
heat. She could not have said whether for 
an instant her hand touched that of her 
guest or not. 

When the dizziness had passed, Mary 
was speaking. She sat with her knees 
drawn up and her hands clasped about 
them in the attitude Anna so well re- 
membered. 

“It’s ever so long since I stopped 
being Mary Hannaford. I’m Mary Bar- 
clay, you know.” 

“Of course. You were the first of our 
set to go. How romantic we all felt 
about it! But you stopped writing after 
the babies came. All girls do. That’s 
what turns us old maids so sour—at 
least, partly. But do tell me! Have 
you a cottage here? And how did you 
find me?” 

Mary Barclay appeared to be looking 
down at the beach. She did not answer 
her friend’s eager queries. 

Anna Marston leaned forward and re- 
garded her anxiously. 

“‘Aren’t you feeling fit? You seem 
so pale.” 


“Oh, quite!” 

Anna reached toward the electric but- 
ton, but Mary Barclay’s hand inte: 
vened, protesting. 

“We don’t want lights, do we? Don’: 
you remember how we always liked t. 
talk in the dark like this?” 

“Well,” laughed Anna, “I’d just a 
soon you didn’t see my wrinkles yet 
You look just the same, except that yor 
haven’t any color. You had the reddest 
cheeks in the class.” 

“And you didn’t marry, after all,” 
said Mary Barclay, slowly. 

*“No,” admitted Anna, rather fret- 
fully. ‘“‘The right man wouldn’t hav: 
me.” 

“That is like you. You’d never mak: 
a second choice. Not that I think it’: 
wise of you.” 

From the beach the baby’s cry ros: 
again, weak, fretful, insistent. Anna 
Marston fidgeted. 

“One of Mrs. Van Duyne’s patients 
Of course I know the children there ar 
all right, but sometimes I wish the, 
weren't quite so near. That’s a maras- 
mus baby that came to-day. Its parents 
are very rich people. She’s keeping th: 
children on the beach late this evening 
for the coolness. Think,” she broke out 
suddenly — “think what this day has 
been for the babies in the tenements! 
If it has been bad here, what must it 
have been there!” 

“Yes,” said Mary Barclay. “It i: 
very bad in the city just now.” She was 
looking steadily down toward the beach 

Anna waited for a moment, then asked 
timidly, “Aren’t you going to tell m¢ 
something about yourself and your fam- 
ily?” 

Ten years is a long time in which to 
know nothing of a friend—time enough 
for tragedies which will not bear dis- 
cussing. 

“Calvin died three years ago,” said 
Mary Barclay, after a silence. 

“1 didn’t know,” said Anna, softly. 

“Three years ago. Benny was a yea 
old then. There—wasn’t anything. W: 
had been living on his salary. Death 
we had forgotten there was such a thing 
I found work. You know I had a sort 
of cleverness about clothes. I found 
fashion work that paid pretty well, 
only .. . they weren’t very strong ba- 
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bies. They had to have the best, or— 
or they wouldn’t stay, you know. Until 
now—they’ve stayed.” 

“They are well now, then?” 

“They are well now.” 

Anna rose with an exclamation and 
walked up and down. 

“Then I envy you. What a full life! 
Working—and for your own children. 
Lucky woman! In spite of your sorrow, 
lucky, lucky woman! Look at me. 
What good am I? I started out being 
my father’s companion and secretary. It 
did very well for a time. Then he mar- 
ried again, and I took my mother’s for- 
tune and went my own way —clubs, 
municipal reform, every galvanic imita- 
tion of life I could find. I’ve been so 
desperate at times—”’ 

“T know,” said Mary Barclay. 

“How can you know?” 

Anna halted in her pacing to stare at 
her friend through the obscurity. 

“That was partly why I came over 
here,” said Mary Barclay, in an odd, still 
voice. “I had to come, anyway, to see 
my babies. I had to do that,” she re- 
peated. 

“Your babies? At Mrs. Van Duyne’s? 
But you said they were well now.” 

“Yes,” said Mary Barclay. “She 
knows how to keep them well. The 
right air and food. There is so much to 
know. It isn’t simple. If I’d tried to 
keep them in the city—” She shook her 
head. ‘Calvin and I always agreed that 
if we could only bring them safely 
through the first five years they would 
be as strong as anybody’s children. 
Their brains are ahead of their bodies. 
But they aren’t weaklings! If they had 
been—weaklings don’t get anything out 
of life worth staying for. I—shouldn’t 
have been able to come here to-night 
if they hadn’t been worth while. But, 
you see, | know now—better than I did 
before—what they are.” 

She broke off with a cry, yet when 
Anna would have drawn her arms about 
her she evaded her like a mist. 

“Envy me,” moaned Mary Barclay, 
“but pity me, too!” 

_ Recovering herself quickly, she leaned 
forward and spoke rapidly: ‘What be- 
comes of children when fathers and 
mothers die? Sometimes things turn 
out all right, I know. It isn’t always the 
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same as when parent birds are shot and 
the nestlings starve. But sometimes it’s 
like that. When there are no relatives 
to take them, and no money has been 
left for their support— 

“What happens when a little girl is 
left without a mother to tell her about 
growing up? And then children are al- 
ways so—themselves. One child is never 
like another, yet people who don’t know 
try to treat them all alike. 

“My little Martha! She never tells 
when her heart is broken or she has a 
pain and is really sick. She just gets 
cross, and you have to guess. She is apt 
to be rather naughty anyway. I’ve had 
to be patient—very. And, oh, such 
strange big thoughts as she thinks! 
And she can suffer, too! And then 
Benny; I suppose it was his sickness 
that— It was too much. Mrs. Van 
Duyne saved him. He was dying when 
[ took him there. She saved him, but 

-I didn’t take care of Martha right 
when Benny was sick, and so she be- 
gan to be sick, too. What could I do? 
So I’ve let her have them. Anything 
less than the best wouldn’t do, you see. 
I sold things—all I could—and went to 
work to earn money to pay her. Per- 
haps I worked a little too hard. I 
thought, I suppose, that so long as I 
was doing it for them nothing could 
beat me. Well, what’s done is done. 
They laugh and have red cheeks. 
But—” 

She rose and looked down at her 
friend, then out of the window. 

‘The nurses are bringing them in from 
the beach to go to bed. They are very 
sweet when they are going to bed. Shall 
we meet them?” 

They stepped from the window to 
the porch, Mary Barclay going lightly 
ahead. Her dress, of some indehnite 
color which mingled with that of the 
sand, made her almost invisible. 

There was a long flight of steps leading 
from the bluff down to the beach. From 
its summit the slow footsteps of the 
nurses and children and their mingled 
voices were audible before their heads 
came into sight. 

One rather fat and sleepy voice 
counted the steps incorrectly: “One, 
two, free, seventeen, a hundred—I got 
up first!” 
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The pioneer appeared abruptly on all- 
fours—something of a wounded veteran 
by his bandaged head, but cheerful. 
Terrible warfare he had been through, 
coming out of it with flags flying and 
glory redounding to the surgeon first, 
but to Mrs. Van Duyne with even honor. 
He bore the proud title of Double Mas- 
toid. Death had been close at his heels; 
Pain unspeakable had held him very 
tight in her terrible arms for a long time. 
Silence had threatened, too: no more 
kind voices, no music—but all those 
ogres had been sent to the right-about, 
far away now from a fat little boy. 
Already he was forgetting that anything 
had been wrong. 

“T got up quicker’n anybody,” he 
crow ed, 

Then appeared a white cap, somewhat 
awry, and strong, kerchiefed shoulders. 
A young face bent over a tiny sleeping 
creature on an air-cushion carried stead- 
ily and lightly. This was little Maras- 
mus, the latest recruit, and his attendant. 

Then came just a plain feeding-case, 
whose mother didn’t dare take him back 
for fear that she and he would go and do 
the same wicked things over again just 
as soon as his Auntie Van Duyne’s back 
was turned. He was sleeping like a 
cherub. Nothing whatever the matter 
with him! He was one of Mrs. Van 
Duyne’s “Results,” said to have been 
once the duplicate of littke Marasmus, 
but now the kind of person that tired- 
eyed physicians wag their heads over 
gloatingly and poke in the ribs — not 
with a stethoscope—and call “Old Top” 
in a companionable way, as if they re- 
spected him for having done something 
rather fine all on his own responsibility. 
He had had about a year of it, and 
Mrs. Van Duyne was going to hang 
on to him as long as she could, for 
she had her own opinion of mothers. 
Often and often they had undone 
her fine work just as she had every- 
thing going nicely. They never knew 
anything whatever of their children’s 
inwardness; clothes and hair were as far 
as they could go. She had all that won- 
derful hidden territory mapped out. She 
didn’t believe in raw milk very much, 
for one thing, and she did believe in a 
few other things which—well, she got 
results, anyway. Look at “Old Top”! 
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little girl looked so like Mary! 


more 
lump into the throat. 
its sweet 
though both the promise and the mena: 
of the years were revealed in those lines 
Or is it that the curve of the back ot 
the neck shown in this way is so lovel 
that it has a spiritual significance, lik 
the odor of the first grass in spring or th: 
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After him came two children, hand-in 
hand; and these, Anna knew at onc: 
Mary’s two. She would hav: 
known even without the long tremblin; 
sigh that breathed past her ear. Th 
She w: 


about six, Anna judged, and her h: 


was twisted in a little knob on top « 
her head for coolness’ sake 


a fashion « 
hair-dressing for very little girls which, 
than another, perhaps, brings 

Is it because « 
of maturity, 





caricature 


color of evening sky through trees? 
She walked with a rather conceite: 
air, her gait indicating a lofty scorn o! 
the Double Mastoid’s claim to be 
pioneer. She made it very evident that 
she could come up one foot after anothe: 


just like all other grown-ups, and sh 


did it with a swagger, to render as obvi 
ous as possible her superiority in ag: 
strength, and wisdom over the little b: 
at her side, who could do no better than 
one step at a time, and even so had t 
touch his hand to the tread now an 
then. 

They were thin children, but thin lik: 
elves—not with the sadness and langu: 
of sickness. And their faces in the twi- 
light had a lambent quality, their ey: 
a liquid brightness. One felt that if th: 
whim took them they might easil 
thrust forth gauzy wings and sudden|\ 
sail away with other night creatures. 

In their conversation there was 
pleasing breadth of impossibility tha: 
showed them to be as yet little ac- 
— with the restrictions of mort: 
ife. 


“I’m going to be an engineer when 


grow up, stated the boy, “but I’m not 
going to be a man. I’m going to be 
mother. My name isn’t Benny.” 


“What is your name?” the girl asked. 
without surprise. 
“T’m Nelly.” 

“Well, then, I won’t be Martha. 1’!! 
be Rosie, and you're my little sister.” 
She was in a kindly mood, which might 
Only so long as the current 


not last. 
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of her dream flowed smoothly would 
Martha be good. The interruption came 
quickly. 

“No, I’m your dig sister. I’m not 
little at all. Auntie Van Duyne says 
I’m getting bigger every day.” 

* All right, then; I sha’n’t play with 
you,” quoth Martha, crisply, and stalked 
ahead, as naughty as her mother had 
described. And then Anna saw Mary, 
who had silently left her side, stoop over 
and apparently whisper softly to the 
cross little face surmounted by its wisp 
of topknot. Martha stopped, finger in 
mouth, to kick the sand with her toe 
and look with sidelong friendliness at 
Benny as he arrived, panting. Then 
they went on, once more in amity, their 
short arms stretched about each other’s 
And the mother kept beside 
them, still whispering in their ears and 
kissing them. Yet—they did not turn 
to her or answer. 

“IT hope mother’ll bring us some 
paints,’ Martha was saying as they 
passed beyond hearing. 

“If she does, ’ll make her a picture 
of an engine,” Benny joyfully planned. 

“Mary!” called Anna. She was sur- 
prised to feel that she was trembling, 
not that she was in any way afraid. She 
could not have said what had so shaken 
her. No longer seeing her friend, she 
laughed and said aloud, ‘‘Oh, she must 
have gone into the house ahead of 
them.” 

A slower step was now coming up the 
bluff stairs, and there appeared a figure 
in professional white, strong and pur- 
poseful, but for the moment rather 
weary and thoughtful. 

Miss Marston stepped forward. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Van Duyne. I! 
was coming over to see the Barclay 
children.’ 

The troubled face was crossed by a 
flash of joyful surprise and relief. 

“Oh, do you know them? I’m so 
thankful. I wish I’d known before. I’ve 
been nearly frantic. Of course, then, 
you know—” 

She took a twist of yellow paper from 
her belt and handed it to Anna Marston, 
who did not open it, but trembled very 
much as she looked at Mrs. Van Duyne, 
in whose fine, wise eyes the tears glit- 
tered and brimmed over, unheeded. 
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Tears were something which in Mrs. 
Van Duyne’s code were a matter to be 
disregarded, like any other physical 
weakness in a person who never allowed 
herself to be sick. 

“| haven’t told them, of course. | 
shall put it off—as long as I possibly 
can. She worked herself to death 
She broke off with a burst of that kind- 
ly anger to which the very good and just 
are so easily stirred. ‘Her heart wasn’t 
strong, and the heat finished her. The 
telegram came this afternoon. I can’t 
tell you how glad I am to find out you 
are her friend. So’far as I can make out 
she had no relatives. 1”—she spread 
out her hands with a sort of desperation 

“I do what I can.” 

Anna had heard tales enough to know 
that “what I can” meant an amazing 
amount of work without return in 
money, that it meant great kindliness, of 
which advantage was often taken by 
weak and selfish people. Not that Mrs. 
Van Duyne ever told. Nevertheless, it 
had got about that one of the babies had 
never paid its board since it was a month 
old, yet you could not have guessed 
which was the delinquent by any differ- 
ence between its care and that of “Old 
Top” or little Marasmus, for example, 
whose parents came and went in limou- 
sines loaded down with all sorts of ex- 
pensive, foolish toys, whose wardrobes 
were all silken-fine, and who, when they 
grew up, would be very high and mighty 
folk indeed. Old Top, certainly; Maras- 
mus, in all probability—though that was 
going to be pretty brisk and delicate 
work for a while. 

**Since you are a friend,” went on Mrs. 
Van Duyne, “perhaps you can tell m«¢ 
what to do. I’m not talking about 
the immediate present. —They—well, 
they are here, and they are dear chil- 
dren, though that little Martha is cer- 
tainly a handful.” She half laughed 
through her tears. “But there is so 
much future... . What about the 
years and years?” 

Anna Marston was still shaking as 
though through the heat an icy wind 
had blown upon her. Once more she 
was aware of Mary Barclay—vividly 
aware—but this time it was not with her 
physical eyes that she seemed to see her. 
There was no further illusion—if it had 
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been illusion—of that indistinct figure 
bending above those little, unconscious 
heads, touching them, kissing them, en- 
veloping them, like a bird hovering over 
its nest. 

Instead there was, as it were, an in- 
ward vision. She and Mary Barclay 
were again face to face, but it was not in 
any way a pitiful entreaty for charity 
which she read in her friend’s eyes. 
Rather it was a command. 


“Dear Mrs. Van Duyne,” said Anna, 
trying to bring her voice under control, 
“Mary Barclay knows that I am ready 
to take her place. She knows I—I want 
them—both of them ‘more than any- 
thing else in the world.” 

The first sigh of the coming coolness 
breathed past them from the sea. It 
was like the long breath of one who, 
after great restlessness, turns at last to 
sleep. 


The Glory of the Grass 


BY CLAIRE 


“And she brought forth her first-born son, 
in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger... . 


him 


WALLACE FLYNN 


and wri apped 


Luke ti, 7 


/* 


N what far, green Judean field 

Did those upgrowing grasses yield 
Their promises of gentle strength 
When they should cradle Him at length? 


What secret grace did earth produce, 
That made those grasses for His use? 
What glory from the sun they drew, 
And what of pity from the dew? 


What lad with sudden singing heart, 
From all the other lads apart, 

Cut them and bound them in the sun 
And went his way—his work all done? 


What tender girl, dark-haired and brown, 
Carried the sheaves into the town; 

Nor felt the weight of all that load 
Along the narrow, hilly road? 


And then the night, when Mary’s face 
Grew pallid in that lowly place, 

Who filled the manger, made the bed, 
Where only dumb beasts long had fed? 


The humblest thing that grows on earth, 
You gave Him comfort at His birth, 
And kept Him warm, and made a nest, 
Wherein His tiny limbs might rest! 


Still with strange blindness have we trod 
Amongst the common fields of God, 
Seeing but dimly as we pass 

The ancient glory of the grass! 
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The Turmoil 


A NOVEL 
BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


CHAPTER XVII 
HAT 


pianos’ 


ce 
‘mystery about 
which troubled 


tery to Mr. Vertrees, 
and it was being ex- 
> plained to him at about 
&) the time Bibbs scribbled 

the reference to it in his notes. Mary 
had gone up-stairs upon Bibbs’s depar- 
ture at_ten o'clock, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Vertrees sat until after midnight in the 
library, talking. And in all that time 
they found not one cheerful topic, but 
became more depressed with everything 
and with every phase of everything that 
they discussed—no extraordinary state 
of affairs in a family which has always 

“held up its head,” only to arrive in 
the end at a point where all it can do is 
to look on helplessly at the processes of its 
own financial dissolution. For that was 
the point which this despairing couple 
had reached—they could do nothing ex- 
cept look on and talk about it. They 
were only vaporing, and they knew it. 

“She needn’t to have done that about 
her piano,” vapored Mr. Vertrees. “We 
could have managed somehow without 
it. Atleast she ought to have consulted 
me, and if she insisted I could have ar- 
ranged the details with the—the dealer.” 

“She thought that it might be—an- 
noying for you,” Mrs. Vertrees ex- 
plained. “Really, she planned for you 
not to know about it until they had— 
until day after—to-morrow, that is, but 
I decided to—to mention it. You see, 
she didn’t even tell me about it until this 
morning. She has another idea, too, 
I’m afraid. It’s—it’s—” 

“Well?” he urged, as she found it dif- 
ficult to go on. 

“Her other idea is—that is, it was—I 
think it can be avoided, of course—it 
was about her furs.” 





“No!” he 


’ oa! ‘i. 
won’t have it! 


exclaimed, 

You must see to that; 
I’d rather not talk to her about it, but 
you mustn’t let her.” 


quickly. “IT 


“T’ll try not,” his wife promised. “Of 
course, they’re very handsome.” 

‘All the more reason for her to keep 
them!” he returned, irritably. ‘‘We’re 
not that far gone, I think!” 

“Perhaps not yet,” Mrs. Vertrees said. 
“She seems to be troubled about the— 
the coal matter and—about Tilly. Of 
course the piano will take care of some 
things like those for a while and—” 

“| don’@fike it. I gave her the piano 
to play on, not to—”’ 

“You mustn’t be distressed about it 
in one way,” she said, comfortingly. 

“She arranged with the—with the a 
chaser that the men will come for i 
about half after five in the wn thea 
The days are so short now it’s really 
quite winter.” 

“Oh yes,” he agreed, moodily. “So 
far as that goes people have a right to 
move a piece of furniture without stir- 
ring up the neighbors, I suppose, even by 
daylight. I don’t suppose our neighbors 
are paying much attention just now, 
though I hear Sheridan was back in 
his office early the morning after the 
funeral.” 

Mrs. Vertrees made a little sound of 
commiseration. “I don’t believe that 
was because he wasn’t suffering, though. 
I’m sure it was only because he felt his 
business was so important. Mary told 
me he seemed wrapped up in his son’s 
succeeding; and that was what he 
bragged about most. He isn’t vulgar in 
his boasting, I understand; he doesn’t 
talk a great deal about his—his actual 
money—though there was something 
about blades of grass that I didn’t com- 
prehend. I think he meant something 
about his energy—but perhaps not. No; 
his bragging usually seemed to be not so 
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much a personal vainglory as about his 
family and the greatness of this city.” 

““*Greatness of this city’!’ Mr. Ver- 
trees echoed with dull bitterness. “ Yes, 
I suppose it looks ‘great’ to the man 
who has the luck to make it work for 
him. I suppose it looks ‘great’ to any 
young man, too, starting out to make his 
fortune out of it. The fellows that get 
what they want out of it say it’s ‘great,’ 
and everybody else gets the habit. But 
you have a different point of view if it’s 
the city that got what it wanted out 
of you! Of course Sheridan says it’s 
‘great.’” 

Mrs. Vertrees seemed unaware of this 
unusual outburst. “I believe,” she be- 
gan, timidly, “he doesn’t boast of—that 
is, | understand he has never seemed so 
interested in the—the other one.” 

Her husband’s face was dark, but at 
that a heavier shadow fell upon it; he 
looked more haggard than before. “ ‘The 
other one,’” he repeated erting his 
eyes. “You mean—youllgan the third 
son—the one that was here this eve- 
ning?” 

“Yes, the—the youngest,” she re- 
turned, her voice so feeble it was almost 
a whisper. 

And then neither of them spoke for 
several long minutes. Nor did either 
look at the other during that silence. 

At last Mr. Vertrees contrived to 
cough, but not convincingly. “What— 
ah—what was it Mary said about him 
out in the hall when she came in this 
afternoon? I heard you asking her 
something about him, but she answered 
in such a low voice I didn’t—ah—hap- 
pen to catch it.” 

“‘She—she didn’t say much. All she 
said was this: I asked her if she had en- 
joyed her walk with him, and she said, 
*He’s the most wistful creature I’ve ever 
known.’” 

“Well?” 

“That was all. He is wistful-looking; 
and so fragile—though he doesn’t seem 
quite so much so lately. I was watching 
Mary from the window when she went 
out to-day, and he joined her, and if L 
hadn’t known about himI’d havethought 
he had quite an interesting face.” 

“If you ‘hadn’t known about him’? 
Known what?” 

“Oh, nothing, of course,” she said, hur- 








riedly. ‘‘ Nothing definite, that is. Mary 
said decidedly, long ago, that he’s not at 
all insane, as we thought at first. It’s 
only—well, of course it is odd, their at- 
titude about him. I suppose it’s some 
nervous trouble that makes him—per- 
haps a little queer at times, so that he 
can’t apply himself to anything—or per- 
haps does odd things. But, after all, 
of course, we only have an impression 
about it. We don’t know—that is, pos- 
itively. I—” She paused, then went 
on: “I didn’t know just how to ask 

that is—I didn’t mention it to Mary. | 
didn’t— I—” The poor lady floundered 
pitifully, concluding with a mumble. 
**So soon after—after the—the shock.” 

“T don’t think I’ve caught more than 
a glimpse of him,” said Mr. Vertrees. “I 
wouldn’t know him if I saw him, but 
your impression of him is—” He broke 
off suddenly, springing to his feet in 
agitation. “I can’t imagine her—oh 
no!’ he gasped. And he began to pace 
the floor. “A half-witted epileptic!” 

“No, no!” she cried. “He may be all 
right. We—” 

“Oh, it’s horrible! I can’t—”’ He 
threw himself back into his chair again, 
sweeping his hands across his face, then 
letting them fall limply at his sides. 

Mrs. Vertrees was tremulous. ‘You 
mustn’t give way so,” she said, in- 
spired for once almost to direct dis- 
course. ‘Whatever Mary might think 
of doing, it wouldn’t be on her own ac- 
count; it would be on ours. But if we 
should—consider it, that wouldn’t be on 
our own account. It isn’t because we 
think of ourselves.” 

*O God, no!” he groaned. ‘“‘Not for 
us! We can go to the poorhouse, but 
Mary can’t be a stenographer!” 

Sighing, Mrs. Vertrees resumed her 
obliqueness. “Of course,” she mur- 
mured, “it all seems very premature, 
speculating about such things, but I had 
a queer sort of feeling that she seemed 
quite interested in this—” She had 
almost said “in this one,” but checked 
herself. “In this young man. It’s nat- 
ural, of course; she is always so strong 
and well, and he is—he seems to be, that 
is—rather appealing to the—the sym- 
pathies.” 

“Yes!” he agreed, bitterly. “ Pre- 
cisely. The sympathies!” 
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“Perhaps,” she faltered —“‘ perhaps 
you might feel easier if | could have a 
little talk with some one?” 

“With whom?” 

“T had thought of—not going about it 
too brusquely, of course, but perhaps 
just waiting for his name to be mention- 
ed, if I happened to be talking with some- 
body that knew the family, and then | 
might find a chance to say that I was 
sorry to hear he’d been ill so much, and— 
Something of that kind perhaps?” 

“You don’t know anybody that knows 
the family.” 


“Yes. That is—well, in a way, of 


course, one of the family. That Mrs. 
Roscoe Sheridan is not a—that is, she’s 
rather a pleasant-faced little woman, | 
think, and of course rather ordinary. 
[I think she is interested about—that is, 
of course, she’d be anxious to be more 
intimate with Mary, naturally. She’s 
always looking over here from her house; 
she was looking out of the window this 
afternoon when Mary went out, I no- 
ticed—though I don’t think Mary saw 
her. I’m sure she wouldn’t think it out 
of place to—to be frank about matters. 
She called the other day, and Mary 
must rather like her—she said that eve- 
ning that the call had done her good. 
Don’t you think it might be wise? 

“Wise? I don’t know. I feel that 
the whole matter is impossible.” 

“Yes, so do I,” she returned, prompt- 
ly. “It isn’t really a thing we should 
be considering seriously, of course. 
Still—” 

“T should say not! But possibly—” 

Thus they skirmished up and down 
the field, but before they turned the 
lights out and went up-stairs it was 
thoroughly understood between them 
that Mrs. Vertrees should seek the earli- 
est opportunity to obtain definite infor- 
mation from Sibyl Sheridan concerning 
the mental and physical status of Bibbs. 
And if he were subject to attacks of 
lunacy, the unhappy pair decided to pre- 
vent the sacrifice they supposed their 
daughter intended to make of herself. 
Altogether, if there were spiteful ghosts 
in the old house that night, eavesdrop- 
ping upon the woeful comedy, they must 
have died anew of laughter! 

Mrs. Vertrees’s opportunity occurred 
the very next afternoon. Darkness had 
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fallen, and the piano-movers had come. 
They were carrying the piano down the 
front steps and Mrs. Vertrees was stand- 
ing in the open doorway behind them 
preparing to withdraw, when she heard 
a sharp exclamation; and Mrs. Roscoe 
Sheridan, bareheaded, emerged from the 
shadow into the light of the doorway. 

“Good gracious!” she cried. “It did 
give me a fright!” 

“It’s Mrs. Sheridan, isn’t it?” Mrs. 
Vertrees was perplexed by this informal 
appearance, but she reflected that it 
might be providential. ‘‘Won’t you 
come in? 

“No. Oh no, thank you!” Sibyl 
panted, pressing her hand to her side. 
“You don’t know what a fright you’ve 
given me! And it was nothing but 
your piano!” She laughed shrilly. “* You 
know, since our tragedy coming so sud- 
denly the other day, you have no idea 
how upset I’ve been—almost hysterical! 
And I just glanced out of the window, a 
minute or so ago, and saw your door 
wide open and black figures of men 
against the light, carrying something 
heavy, and I almost fainted. You see, 
it was just the way it looked when | 
saw them bringing my poor brother-in- 
law in, next door, only such a few short 
days ago. And I thought I’d seen your 
daughter start for a drive with Bibbs 
Sheridan in a car about three o’clock— 
and— They aren’t back yet, are they?” 

“No. Good heavens!” 

“And the only thing I could think of 
vas that something must have happened 
to them, and I just dashed over—and 
it was only your pia? no!” She broke into 
laughter again. ‘| suppose you’re just 
sending it somewhere to be repaired, 
aren’t you?’ 

“Tt’s—it’s being taken down-town,” 
said Mrs. Vertrees. ‘Won't you come 
in and make me a little visit? I was so 
sorry, the other day, that | was—ah-— 
She stopped inconsequently, then re- 
peated her invitation. “Won't you 
come in? I’d really—”’ 

“Thank you, but I must be running 
back. My husband usually gets home 
about this time, and | make a little 
point of it always to be there. 

‘That’s very sweet.” Mrs. Vertrees 
descended the steps and walked toward 
the street with Sibyl. “It’s quite balmy 
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for so late in November, isn’t it? Al- 
most like a May evening.” 

“I’m afraid ‘Miss Vertrees will miss 
her piano,” said Sibyl, watching the in- 
strument disappear into the big van at 
the curb. ‘She plays wonderfully, Mrs. 
Kittersby tells me.” 

“Yes; she plays very well. One of 
your relatives came to hear her yester- 
day, after dinner, and I think she played 
all evening for him.” 

*“You mean Bibbs?” asked Sibyl. 

“The—the youngest Mr. Sheridan. 
Yes. He’s very musical, isn’t he?’ 

“T never heard of it. But I shouldn’t 
think it would matter much whether he 
was or not, if he could get Miss Vertrees 
to play to him. Does your daughter ex- 
pect the piano back soon?” 

**I—I believe not immediately. Mr. 
Sheridan came last evening to hear her 
play because she had arranged with the 
—that is, it was to be removed this af- 
ternoon. He seems almost well again.” 

“Yes.” Sibylnodded. “His father’s 
going to try to start him to work.” 

“He seems very delicate,” said Mrs. 
Vertrees. ‘I shouldn’t think he would 
be able to stand a great deal, either 
physically or—”’ She paused and then 
added, glowing with the sense of her 
own adroitness—or mentally.” 

“Oh, mentally Bibbs is all right,” said 
Sibyl in an odd voice. 

“Entirely?” Mrs. asked, 
breathlessly. 

“Yes, entirely.” 

“But has he always been?’ This 
question came with the same anxious 
eagerness. 

“Certainly. He had a long siege of 
nervous dyspepsia, but he’s over it.” 

* And you think—” 

“Bibbs .is all right. You needn’t 
wor—” Sibyl choked, and pressed her 
handkerchief to her mouth. “Good 
night, Mrs. Vertrees,” she said hur- 
riedly, as the head-lights of an automo- 
bile swung round the corner above, send- 
ing a brightening glare toward the edge 
of the pavement where the two ladies 
were standing. 

“Won’t you come in?” urged Mrs. 
Vertrees, cordially, hearing the sound of 
a cheerful voice out of the darkness 
beyond the approaching glare. “Do! 
There’s Mary now, and she—” 


Vertrees 
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But Sibyl was half-way across the 
street. “No, thanks,” she called. “| 
hope she won’t miss her piano!” And 
she ran into her own house and 
plunged headlong upon a leather diva: 
in the hall, holding her handkerchiet 
over her mouth. 

The noise of her tumultuous entrance: 
was evidently startling inthe quiet house, 
for upon the bang of the door there fol- 
lowed the crash of a decanter, dropped 
upon the floor of the dining-room at th: 
end of the hall; and, after a rumble o! 
indistinct profanity, Roscoe came forth, 
holding a dripping napkin in his hand. 

“What’s your excitement?” he de- 
manded. ‘What do you find to go into 
hysterics over? Another death in th: 
family?” 

“Oh, it’s funny!” she gasped. “Thos: 
old frost-bitten people! I guess they’r 
getting their come-upance!” Lying 
prone, she elevated her feet in the air, 
clapping her heels together repeatedly, 
in an ecstasy. 

“Come through, come through!” 
her husband, crossly. 
up to?” 

“Me?” she cried, dropping her feet 
and swinging round to face him. “ Noth- 
ing. It’s them! ‘Those Vertreeses!” 
She wiped her eyes. ‘“‘They’ve had to 
sell their piano!” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“That Mrs. Kittersby told me all 
about *em a week ago,” said Sibyl. 
*They’ve been hard up for a long time, 
and she says as long ago as last winte! 
she knew that girl got a pair of walking- 
shoes re-soled and patched, because a 
got it done the same place Mrs. Kit- 
tersby’s cook had hers! And the night 
of the house-warming I kind of got sus- 
picious myself. She didn’t have one sin- 
gle piece of any kind of real jewelry, and 
you could see her dress was an old on: 
done over. Men can’t tell those things, 
and you all made a big fuss over her, 
but I thought she looked a sight, my- 
self! Of course, Edith was crazy to hav« 
her, and—” 

“Well, well?” he urged, impatiently. 

“Well, I’m telling you! Mrs. Kit- 
tersby says they haven’t got a thing. 
Just absolutely nothing—and they don’t 
know anywhere to turn! The family’s 
all died out but them, and all the rela- 
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tives they got are very distant, and live 
East and scarcely know ’em. She says 
the whole town’s been wondering what 
would become of ’em. The girl had 
plenty chances to marry up to a year or 
so ago, but she was so indifferent she 
scared the men off, and the ones that 
had wanted to went and married other 
girls. Gracious! they were lucky! 
Marry her? The man that found him- 
self tied up to that girl—” 

“Terrible funny, terrible funny!” said 
Roscoe, with sarcasm. “It’s so funny 
I broke a cut-glass decanter and spilled 
a quart of—” 

“Wait!” she begged. ‘“‘You’ll see. I 
was sitting by the window a little while 
ago, and I saw a big wagon drive up 
across the street and some men go into 
the house. It was too dark to make out 
much, and for a minute I| got the idea 
they were moving out—the house has 
been foreclosed on, Mrs. Kittersby says. 
It seemed funny, too, because I knew 
that girl was out riding with Bibbs. 
Well, I thought I'd see; so I slipped 
over—and it was their piano! They'd 
sold it and were trying to sneak it out 
after dark, so nobody’d catch on!” 
Again she gave way to her enjoyment, 
but resumed, as her husband seemed 
about to interrupt the narrative: “‘ Wait 
a minute, can’t you? The old lady was 
superintending, and she gave it all away. 
I sized her up for one of those old 
churchy people that tell all kinds of lies 
except when it comes to so many words, 
and then they can’t. She might just 
as well told me outright! Yes, they’d 
sold it; and I hope they'll pay some of 
their debts. They owe everybody, and 
last week a coal-dealer made an awful 
fuss at the door with Mr. Vertrees. 
Their cook told our up-stairs girl, and 
she said she didn’t know when she’d seen 
any money herself! Did you ever hear 
of such a case as that girl in your life?” 

“What girl? Their cook?” 

“That Vertrees girl! Don’t you see 
they looked on our coming up into this 
neighborhood as their last chance? They 
were just going down and out, and here 
bobs up the green, rich Sheridan family! 
So they doll the girl up in her old things, 
made over, and send her out to get a 
Sheridan—she’s got to get one! And she 
just goes in blind; and she tries it on 


first with you. You remember, she just 
plain told you she was going to mash you, 
and then she found out you were the 
married one, and turned right square 
around to Jim and carried him off his 
feet. Oh, Jim was landed—there’s no 
doubt about that! But Jim was lucky; 
he didn’t live to stay landed, and it’s a 
good thing for him!’ Sibyl’s mirth had 
vanished, and she spoke with virulent 
rapidity. ‘‘Well, she couldn’t get you, 
because you were married, and she 
couldn’t get Jim, because Jim died. And 
there they were, dead broke! Do you 
know what she did?” Sibyl’s voice 
rose shrilly. “‘Do you know what she’s 
doing?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Roscoe, gruffly. 

Her voice rose and culminated in a 
scream of renewed hilarity. “ Bibbs! 
She waited in the graveyard, and drove 
home with him from Jim’s funeral! 
Never spoke to him before! Jim wasn’t 
cold!” 

She rocked herself back and forth 
upon the divan. “ Bibbs!” she shrieked. 
“Bibbs! Roscoe, think of it! Bibbs!’ 

He stared unsympathetically, not 
joining in her manifestations, but her 
mirth was unabated for all that. “And 
yesterday,” she continued, between par- 
oxysms — “‘yesterday she came out of 
the house—just as he was passing. She 
must have been looking out—waiting 
the chance; I saw the old lady watching 
at the window! And she got him there 
last night—to ‘play’ to him; the old 
lady gave that away! And to-day she 
made him take her out in a machine! 
And the cream of it is that they didn’t 
even know whether he was insane or not 
—they thought maybe he was, but she 
went after him just the same! The old 
lady set herself to pump me about it 
to-day. Bibbs! Oh, my Lord! Bibbs!” 

But Roscoe looked grim. ‘So it’s 
funny to you, is it? It sounds kind of 
pitiful to me. I should think it would to 
a woman, too.” 

“Oh, it might,” she returned, sober- 
ing. “It might, if those people weren't 
such frozen-faced smart-alecks. If 
they’d had the decency to come down 
off the perch a little, | probably wouldn’t 
think it was funny, but to see ’em sit up 
on their pedestal all the time they’re 
eating dirt — well, I think it’s funny! 
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That girl sits up as if she was Queen 
Elizabeth, and expects people to wallow 
on the ground before her until they get 
near enough for her to give ’em a good 
kick with her old patched shoes—oh, 
she’d do that, all right!—and then she 
powders up and goes out to mash— 
Bibbs Sheridan!” 

“Look here,” said Roscoe, heavily; 
“I don’t care about that one way or 
another. If you’re through, I got some- 
thing I want to talk to you about. I 
was going to, that day just before we 
heard about Jim.” 

At this Sibyl stiffened quickly; her 
eyes became intensely bright. ‘What 
is it?” 

“Well,” he began, frowning, “what I 
was going tosay then—” He broke off, 
and, becoming conscious that he was 
still holding the wet napkin in his hand, 
threw it pettishly into a corner. “I 
never expected I’d have to say anything 
like this to anybody I married; but I 
was going to ask you what was the mat- 
ter between you and Lamhorn.” 

Sibyl uttered a sharp monosyllable. 
“Well?” 

“TI felt the time had come for me to 
know about it,” he went on. “You 
never told me anything—” 

“You never asked,” she interposed, 
curtly. 

“Well, we'd got in a way of not talk- 
ing much,” said Roscoe. “It looks to 
me now as if we’d pretty much lost the 
run of each other the way a good many 
people do. I don’t say it wasn’t my 
fault. I was up early and down to work 
all day, and I’d come home tired at 
night, and want to go to bed soon as I’d 
got the paper read—unless there was 
some good musical show in town. Well, 
you seemed all right until here lately, 
the last month or so, I began to see 
something was wrong. I couldn’t help 
seeing it.” 

“Wrong?” she said. “What like?” 

“You changed; you didn’t look the 
same. You were all strung up and ex- 
cited and fidgety; you got to looking 

eaked and run down. Now, then, Lam- 
tome had been going with us a good while, 


but I noticed that not long ago you got 
to picking on him about every little 
thing he did; you got to quarreling with 
him when I was there and when I 


wasn’t. I could see you’d been quar- 
reling whenever I came in and he was 
here.” 

“Do you object to that?” asked Siby|, 
breathing quickly. 

“Yes—when it injures my wife's 
health!” he returned, with a quick lift 
of his eyes to hers. “‘ You began to run 
down just about the time you began 
falling out with him.” He stepped clos: 
to her. “See here, Sibyl, I’m going to 
know what it means.” 

“Oh, you are?” she snapped. 

“You're trembling,” he said, gravel 

“Yes. I’m angry enough to do mor 
than tremble, you'll find. Go on!” 

“That was all I was going to say th 
other day,” he said. “I was going to 
ask you—” 

“Yes, that was all you were going t 
say the other day. Yes. What else hav: 
you to say to-night?” 

“To-night,” he replied, with grim 
swiftness, “I want to know why you 
keep telephoning him you want to se 
him since he stopped coming here.” 

She made a long, low sound of com- 
prehension before she said, “And what 
else did Edith tell you to ask me?” 

“[ want to know what you say ove: 
the telephone to Lamhorn,” he said, 
fiercely. 

“Ts that all Edith told you to ask me? 
You saw her when you stopped in ther 
on your way home this evening, didn’t 
you? Didn’t she tell you then what | 
said over the telephone to Mr. Lam- 
horn?” 

“No, she didn’t!” he vociferated, his 
voice growing louder. “She said, ‘You 
tell your wife to stop telephoning Robert 
Lamhorn to come and see her, because 
he isn’t going to do it!’ That’s what sh: 
said! And I want to know what it 
means. I intend—” 


A maid appeared at the lower end of 


the hall. “Dinner is ready,” she said, 
and, giving the troubled pair one glance, 
went demurely into the dining-room. 
Roscoe disregarded the interruption. 

“T intend to know exactly what has 
been going on,” he declared. “1 mean 
to know just what—” 

Sibyl jumped up, almost touching 
him, standing face to face with him. 

“Oh, you do!” she cried, shrilly. “You 
mean to know just what’s what, do you! 
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You listen to your sister insinuating ugly 
things about your wife, and then come 
home making a scene before the ser- 
vants and humiliating me in their pres- 
ence! Do you suppose that Irish girl 
didn’t hear every word you said? You 
go in there and eat your dinner alone! 
Go on! Go and eat your dinner alone— 
because J won’t eat with you!” 

And she broke away from the detain- 
ing grasp he sought to fasten upon her, 
and dashed up the stairway, panting. 
He heard the door of her room slam 
overhead, and the sharp click of the key 
in the lock. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


T seven o’clock on the last morning 
A of that month, Sheridan, passing 
through the upper hall on his way 

to descend the stairs for breakfast, found 
a couple of scribbled sheets of note-paper 
lying on the floor. A window had been 
open in Bibbs’s room the evening before; 
he had left his note-book on the sill— 
and the sheets were loose. The door 


was open, and when Bibbs came in and 
closed it he did not notice that the two 


sheets had blown out into the hall. 
Sheridan recognized the handwriting and 
put the sheets in his coat pocket, intend- 
ing to give them to George or Jackson 
for return to the owner, but he forgot 
and carried them down-town with him. 
At noon he found himself alone in his 
office, and, having a little leisure, remem- 
bered the bits of manuscript, took them 
out, and glanced at them. A glance was 
enough to reveal that they were not 
epistolary. Sheridan would not have 
read a “private letter” that came into 
his possession in that way, though in a 
“matter of business” he might have felt 
it his duty to take advantage of an op- 
portunity afforded in any manner what- 
soever. Having satisfied himself that 
Bibbs’s scribblings were only a sample of 
the kind of writing his son preferred to 
the machine-shop, he decided, inno- 
cently enough, that he would be justified 
in reading them. 


It appears [Bibbs had written] that a lady 
will nod pleasantly upon some windy gener- 
alization of a companion, and will wear the 
most agreeable expression of accepting it as 
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‘ 


the law, and then—days afterward, when the 
thing is a mummy to its promulgator—she 
will inquire out of a clear sky: “Why did 
you say that the pote down- town have 
nothing in life that a chicken hasn’t? What 
did you mean?” And she may say it in a 
manner that makes a sensible reply very dif- 
ficult—you will be so full of wonder that she 
remembered so seriously. 

Yet, what does the rooster lack? He has 
food and shelter; he is warm in winter; his 
wives raise not one fine family for him, but 
dozens. He has a clear sky over him; he 
breathes sweet air; he walks in his April or- 
chard under a roof of flowers. He must die, 
violently perhaps, but quickly. Is Midas’s 

cancer a better way? The rooster’s wives 
and children must die. Are those of Midas 
immortal? His life is shorter than the life of 
Midas, but Midas’s life is only a sixth as long 
as that of the Galapagos tortoise. 

The worthy money-worker takes his vaca- 
tion so that he may refresh himself anew for 
the hard work of getting nothing that the 
rooster doesn’t get. The office-building has 
an elevator, the rooster flies up to the bough; 
Midas has a machine to take him to his 
work; the rooster finds his worm underfoot. 
The “‘business man” feels a pressure some- 
times, without knowing why, and sits late 
at wine after the day’s labor; next morning 
he curses his head because it interferes with 
the work—he swears never to relieve that 
pressure again. The rooster has no pressure 
and no wine; this difference is in his favor. 

The rooster is a dependent; he depends 
upon the farmer and the weather. Midas is 
a dependent; he depends upon the farmer 
and the weather. ‘The rooster thinks only of 
the moment; Midas provides for to-morrow. 
What does he provide for to-morrow? Noth- 
ing that the rooster will not have without 
providing. 

The rooster and the prosperous worker: 
they are born, they grub, they love; they 
grub and love grubbing; they grub and they 
die. Neither knows beauty; neither knows 
knowledge. And after all, when Midas dies 
and rooster dies, there is one thing Midas 
has had and rooster has not. Midas has had 
the excitement of accumulating what he has 
grubbed, and that has been his life and his 
love and his god. He cannot take that god 
with him when he dies. I wonder if the 
worthy gods are those we can take with us. 

Midas must teach all to be as Midas; the 
young must be raised in his religion— 


The manuscript ended there, and 
Sheridan was not anxious for more. He 
crumpled the sheets into a ball which he 
deposited (with vigor) in a waste-basket 
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beside him; then, rising, he consulted 
a Cyclopedia of Names, which a book- 
agent had somehow sold to him years 
before; a volume now first put to use 
for the location of “Midas.” Having 
read the legend, Sheridan walked up and 
down the spacious office, exhaling the 
breath of contempt. “‘Dam’ fool!” he 
mumbled. But this was no new thought, 
nor was the contrariness of Bibbs’s notes 
a surprise to him; and presently he dis- 
missed the matter from his mind. 

He felt very lonely, and this was, 
daily, his hardest hour. For a long time 
he and Jim had lunched together habit- 
ually. Roscoe preferred a club lunch- 
eon, but Jim and his father almost al- 
ways went to a small restaurant near 
the Sheridan Building, where they spent 
twenty minutes in the consumption of 
food and twenty in talk, with cigars. 
Jim came for his father every day, at 
five minutes after twelve, and Sheridan 
was again in his office at five minutes 
before one. But now that Jim no longer 
came, Sheridan remained alone in his 


office; he had not gone out to lunch 
since Jim’s death, nor did he have any- 
thing sent to him—he fasted until eve- 
ning. 

It was the time he missed Jim person- 
ally the most—the v ‘ce and eyes and 
handshake, all brisk and alert, all busi- 


ness-like. But these things were not the 
keenest in Sheridan’s grief; his sense of 
loss went far deeper. Roscoe was de- 
pendable, a steady old wheel-horse, and 
that was a great comfort; but it was in 
Jim that Sheridan had most happily per- 
ceived his own likeness. Jim was the one 
who would have been surest to keep the 
great property growing greater, year 
by year. Sheridan had fallen asleep, 
night after night, picturing what the 
growth would be under Jim. He had 
believed that Jim was absolutely certain 
to be one of the biggest men in the 
country. Well, it was all up to Roscoe 
now! 

That reminded him of a question he 
had in mind to ask Roscoe. It was a 
question Sheridan considered of no pres- 
ent importance, but his wife had sug- 
gested it—though vaguely—and he had 
meant to speak to Roscoe about it. 
However, Roscoe had not come into his 
father’s office for several days, and when 
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Sheridan had seen his son at home there 
had been no opportunity. 

He waited until the greater part of his 
day’s work was over, toward four o'clock, 
and then went down to Roscoe’s office, 
which was on a lower floor. He found 
several men waiting for business inter- 
views in an outer room of the series Ros- 
coe occupied; and he supposed that he 
would find his son busy with others, and 
that his question would have to be post- 
poned, but when he entered the doo: 
marked “R. C. Sheridan. Private,” 
Roscoe was there alone. 

He was sitting with his back to the 
door, his feet on a window-sill, and he 
did not turn as his father opened th¢ 
door. 

“Some pretty good men out ther 
waitin’ to see you, my boy,” said Sheri- 
dan. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” Roscoe answered, indis- 
tinctly, not moving. 

“Well, I guess that’s all right, too. 
I let ’em wait sometimes myself! [ just 
wanted to ask you a question, but I ex- 
pect it ‘Il keep, if you’re workin’ some- 
thing out in your mind.” 

Roscoe made no reply; and his father, 
who had turned to the door, paused with 
his hand on the knob, staring curiously 
at the motionless figure in the chair. 
Usually the son seemed pleased and 
eager when he came to the office. 
“You're all right, ain’t you?” said Sheri- 
dan. “Not sick, are you?” 

“e No.” 

Sheridan was puzzled; then, abruptly, 
he decided to ask his question. “I 
wanted to talk to you about that 
young Lamhorn,” he said. “I guess 
your mother thinks he’s comin’ to see 
Edith pretty often, and you known him 
longer ’n any of us, so—” 

“T won’t,” said Roscoe, thickly—‘‘! 
won’t say a dam’ thing about him!” 

Sheridan uttered an exclamation and 
walked quickly to a position near the 
window where he could see his son’s face. 
Roscoe’s eyes were bloodshot and vacu- 
ous; his hair was disordered, his mouth 
was distorted, and he was deathly pale. 
The father stood aghast. 


“By George!” he muttered. “ Ros- 
Dy £ 


coe! 
“My name,” said Roscoe. 
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“Roscoe!” Blank astonishment was 
Sheridan’s first sensation. Probably 
nothing in the world could have more 
amazed him than to find Roscoe—the 
steady old wheel-horse—in this condi- 
tion. “How *d you get this way?” he 
demanded. ‘‘ You caught cold and took 
too much for it?” 

For reply, Roscoe laughed hoarsely. 
“VYeuh! Cold! I been drinkun all time, 
lately. Firs’ you notice it?” 

“By George!’ cried Sheridan. “TI 
thought I’d smelt it on you a good deal 
lately, but I wouldn’t ’a’ believed you’d 
take more’n was good for you. Bah! To 
see you like a common hog!” 

Roscoe chuckled, and threw out 
his right arm in a violent, mean- 
ingless gesture. ‘“‘Hog!” he repeated, 
chuckling. 

“Yes, a hog!’ said Sheridan, angrily. 
“In business hours! I don’t object to 
anybody’s takin’ a drink if he wants to, 
out o’ business hours; nor, if a man 
keeps his work right up to the Rabon 
| wouldn’t be the one to baste him if he 
got good and drunk once in two, three 
years, maybe. It ain’t my way. [let it 
alone, but I never believed in forcin’ 
my way on a grown-up son in moral 
matters. I guess 1 was wrong! You 
think them men out there are waitin’ 
to talk business with a drunkard? You 
think you can come to your office and do 
business drunk? By George! I wonder 
how often this has been happening and 
me not on to it! I'll have a look over 
your books to-morrow, and I’I|—” 

Roscoe stumbled to his feet, laughing 
wildly, and stood swaying, contriving to 
hold himself in position by clutching the 
back of the heavy chair in which he had 
been sitting. 

“Hoo—hoorah!” he cried. ‘’S my 
principles, too. Be drunkard all you 
want to—outside business hours. Don’ 
for Gossake le’n’thing innerfere business 
hours! Business! Thassit! You’re right, 
father. Drink! Die! L’everything 
go to hell, but don’ let innerfere busi- 


Sheridan had seized the telephone 
upon Roscoe’s desk, and was calling his 


own office, overhead. ‘Abercrombie? 
Come down to my son Roscoe’s suite and 
get rid of some gentlemen that are wait- 
ing there to see him in room two-four- 


teen. There’s Maples and Schirmer and 
a couple of fellows on the Kinsey busi- 
ness. Tell ’em something’s come up / 
have to go over with Roscoe, and tell ’em 
to come back day after to-morrow at 
two. You needn’t come in to let me 
know they’re gone; we don’t want to 
be disturbed. Tell Pauley to call my 
house and send Claus down here with a 
closed car. We may have to go out. 
Tell him to hustle; and call me at Ros- 
coe’s room as soon as the car gets here. 
*T’s all!” 

Roscoe had laughed bitterly through- 
out this monologue. “Drunk in busi- 
ness hours! Thass awf'l! Mus’n’ do 
such thing! Mus’ n’ get drunk, mus’n’ 

gamble, mus’n’ kill ’nybody—not in 
oalenet hours! All right, any other 
time. Kill ’nybody you want to—’s 
long ’tain’t in business hours! Fine! 
Mus’n’ have any trouble ’t ’ll innerfere 
business. Keep your trouble ’t home. 
Don’ bring it to th’ office. Might inner- 
fere business. Have funerals on Sunday 
—might innerfere business! Don’ let 
your wife innerfere business! Keep all, 
all, all your trouble an’ your meanness, 
an’ your trad—your tradegy—keep ’em 
all for home use! If you got die, go on 
die *t home—don’ die round th’ office! 
Might innerfere business!” 

Sheridan picked up a newspaper from 
Roscoe’s desk, and sat down with his 
back to his son, affecting to read. Ros- 
coe seemed to be unaware of his father’s 
significant posture. 

“You know wh’ J think?” he went on. 
“I think Bibbs only one the fam’ly any 
*telligence at all. Won’ work, an’ din’ 
get married. Jim worked, an’ he got 
killed. I worked, an’ I got married. 
Look at me! Jus’ look at me, I ask you. 
Fine ’dustriss young business man. Look 
whass happen’ to me! Fine!” He lifted 
his hand from the sustaining chair in 
a deplorable gesture, and, immediately 
losing his balance, fell across the chair 
and caromed to the floor with a crash; 
remaining in that posture for several 
minutes, during which Sheridan did not 
relax his apparent attention to the news- 
paper. He did not even look round at 
the sound of Roscoe’s fall. 

Roscoe slowly climbed to an upright 
position, pulling himself up by holding 
to the chair. He was slightly sobered 
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outwardly, having progressed, in the 
prostrate interval, to a state of befuddle- 
ment less volatile. He rubbed his dazed 
eyes with the back of his left hand. 

“ What—what you ask me while ago?” 
he said. 

**Nothin’.” 
“Yes, you 
it?” 

‘Nothin’. You'd better sit down.” 

“You ask’ me what | thought about 
Lamhorn. You did ask me that. Well, 
I won’t tell you. I won’t say dam’ word 
*bout him!” 

The telephone-bell tinkled. Sheridan 
pl: iced the receiver to his ear and said, 

‘Right down.” Then he got Roscoe’s 
coat and hat from a closet, and brought 
them to his son. ‘“‘Get into this coat,” 
he said. ‘“‘ You're goin’ home.” 
Roscoe murmured, 


did. What—what was 


obedi- 


“All ri’,” 
ently. 

They went out into the main hall by 
a side door, not passing through the 
outer office; and Sheridan waited for an 
empty elevator, stopped it, and told the 


operator to take on no more passengers 
until they reached the ground floor. 
Roscoe walked out of the building and 
got into the automobile without lurch- 
ing, and twenty minutes later walked 
into his own house in the same manner, 
neither he nor his father having spoken 
a word in the interval. 

Sheridan did not go in with him; he 
went home, and to his own room without 
meeting any of his family. But as he 
passed Bibbs’s door he heard from 
within the sound of a cheerful young 
voice humming jubilant fragments of 
song: 


Who looks a mustang in the eye?.. . 
With a leap from the ground 
To the saddle in a bound. 

And away—and away! 

Hi-yay! 


lt was the first time in Sheridan’s life 
that he had ever detected any musical 
symptom whatever in Bibbs—he had 
never even heard him whistle—and it 
seemed the last touch of irony that the 
useless fool should be merry to-day. 

To Sheridan it was Tom o’ Bedlam 
singing while the house burned; and he 
did not tarry to enjoy the melody, but 
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went into his own room and locked the 


door. 


CHAPTER XIX 


E emerged only upon a second 
summons to dinner, two hours 
later, and came to the table 

white and silent that his wife made her 
anxiety manifest and was but partially 
reassured by his explanation that his 
lunch had “disagreed” with him a litt|: 

Presently, however, he spoke effec- 
tively. Bibbs, whose appetite had be- 
come hearty, was helping himself to a 
second breast of capon from white-jack- 
et’s salver. “‘Here’s another difference 
between Midas and chicken,” Sheridan 
remarked, grimly. ‘Midas can eat 
rooster, but rooster can’t eat Midas. | 
reckon youoverlookedthat. Midas looks 
to me like he had the advantage there.” 

Bibbs retained enough presence of 
mind to transfer the capon breast to his 
plate without dropping it, and to re- 
spond, “ Yes—he crows over it.” 

Having returned his antagonist’s fire 
in this fashion, he blushed—for he could 
blush distinctly now—and his mother 
looked upon him with pleasure, though 
the reference to Midas and roosters was 
of course jargon to her. ‘Did you ever 
see anybody improve the way that child 
has!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I declare, Bibbs, 
sometimes lately you look right hand- 
some!” 

“He’s got to be such a gadabout,” 
Edith giggled. 

“I found something of his on the floor 
up-stairs this morning, before anybody 
was up,” said Sheridan. “I reckon if 
people lose things in this house and ex- 
pect to get em back, they better get up 
as soon as | do.” 

“What was it he lost?” asked Edith. 

“He knows!” her father returned. 
“Seems to me like I forgot to bring it 
home with me. I looked it over— 
thought probably it was something 
pretty important, belongin’ to a busy 
man like him.” He affected to search 
his pockets. ‘“‘What did I do with it, 
now? Qh yes! Seems to me like I re- 
member leavin’ it down at the office—in 
the waste-basket.” 

“Good place for it,” Bibbs murmured, 
still red. 
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Sheridan gave him a grin. “Perhaps 
pretty soon you'll be gettin’ up early 
enough to find things before J do!” 

It was a threat, and Bibbs repeated 
the substance of it, later in the evening, 
to Mary Vertrees—they had come to 
know each other that well. 

“My time’s here at last,” he said, as 
they sat together in the melancholy gas- 
light of the room which had been de- 
nuded of its piano. That removal had 
left an emptiness so distressing to Mr. 
and Mrs. Vertrees that neither of them 
had crossed the threshold since the dark 
day; but the gaslight, though from a 
single jet, shed no melancholy upon 
Bibbs, nor could any room seem bare 
that knew the glowing presence of Mary. 
He spoke lightly, not sadly. 

“Yes, it’s come. I’ve shirked and put 
off, but I can’t shirk and put off any 
longer. It’s really my part to go to 
him—at least it would save my face. 
He means what he says, and the time’s 
come to serve my sentence. Hard la- 
bor for life, I think.” 

Mary shook her head. “I don’t think 
so. He’s too kind.” 

“You think my father’s kind?” And 
Bibbs stared at her. 

“Yes. I’m sure of it. I’ve felt that 
he has a great, brave heart. It’s only 
that he has to be kind in his own way— 
because he can’t understand any other 
way.” 

“Ah yes,” said Bibbs. 
what you mean by ‘kind’!” 

She looked at him gravely, earnest 
concern in her friendly eyes. ‘It’s going 
to be pretty hard for you, isn’t it?” 

“Oh—self-pity!” he returned, smiling. 
“This has been just the last flicker of 
revolt. Nobody minds work if he likes 
the kind of work. There'd be no loafers 
in the world if each man found the thing 
that he could do best; but the only 
work I happen to want to do is useless— 
so I have to give it up. To-morrow Ill 
be a day laborer.” 

“What is it like—exactly ?” 

“T get up at six,” he said. “I have 

a lunch-basket to carry with me, which 
is aristocratic and no advantage. The 
other workmen have tin buckets, and 
tin buckets are better. I leave the house 
at six-thirty, and I’m at work in my 
overalls at seven. I have an hour off 
Vou. CKXX.—No. 775.—10 
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at noon, and work again from one till 
five. J 
“But the work itself?” 

“Tt wasn’t muscularly exhausting— 
not at all. They couldn’t give me a 
heavier job because I wasn’t good 
enough.” 

“But what will you do? I want to 
know.” 

“When I left,” said Bibbs, “I was 
‘on’ what they call over there a ‘clip- 
ping- -machine,’ in one of the ‘ by- prod- 
ucts’ departments, and that’s what I’ll 
be sent back to.” 

“But what is it?” she insisted. 

Bibbs explained. “It’s very simple 
and very easy. I feed long strips of zinc 
into a pair of steel jaws, and the jaws 
bite the zinc into little circles. All I mn 
to do is to see that the strip goes into 
the jaws at a certain angle—and yet | 
was a very bad hand at it.” 

He had kept his voice cheerful as he 
spoke, but he had grown a shade paler, 
and there was a latent anguish deep in 
his eyes. He may have known it and 
wished her not to see it, for he turned 
away. 

“You do that all day long?” she asked, 
and as he nodded, “It seems incredible!” 
she exclaimed. “You feeding a strip of 
zinc into a machine nine hours a day! 
No wonder—” She broke off, and then, 
after a keen glance at his face, she said: 
“I should think you would have been a 
‘bad hand at it’!” 

He laughed ruefully. “I think it’s 
the noise, though I’m ashamed to say it. 
You see, it’s a very powerful machine 
and there’s a sort of rhythmical crash- 
ing——a crash every time the jaws bite 
off a circle.” 

“How often is that?” 

“The thing should make about sixty- 
eight disks a minute—a little more than 
one a second.” 

**And you're close to it?” 

“Oh, the workman has to sit in its 
lap,” he said, turning to her more gaily. 
“The others don’t mind. You see, it’s 
something wrong with me. I have an idi- 
otic way of flinching from the confounded 
thing—I flinch and duck a little every time 
the crash comes, and I couldn’t get over 
it. | was atreat to the other workmen in 
that room; they’ll be glad to see me back. 
They used to laugh at me all day long.” 
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Mary’s gaze was averted from Bibbs 
now; she sat with her elbow resting on 
the arm of the chair, her hfted hand 
pressed against her cheek. She was 
staring at the wall, and her eyes had a 
burning brightness in them. 

“It doesn’t seem possible any one 
could do that to you,” she said, in a low 
voice. “‘No. He’s not kind. He ought 
to be proud to help you to the leisure to 
write books; it should be his greatest 
privilege to have them published for 
you— 

“Can’t you see him?” Bibbs inter- 
rupted, a faint ripple of hilarity in his 
voice. “If he could understand what 
you’re saying—and if you can imagine 
his taking such a notion, he’d have had 
R. T. Bloss put up posters all over the 
country: ‘Read B. Sheridan. Read the 
Poet with a Punch!’ No. It’s just as 
well he never got the— But what’s the 
use? I’ve never written anything worth 
printing, and I never shall.” 

“You could!” she said. 

**That’s because you’ve never seen the 
poor little things I’ve tried to do.” 

“You wouldn’t let me, but I know you 
could! Ah, it’s a pity!” 

“It isn’t,” said Bibbs, honestly. “I 
never could—but you're the kindest 
lady in this world, Miss Vertrees.” 

She gave him a flashing glance, and it 
was as kind as he said she was. “That 
sounds wrong,” she said, impulsively. “I 
mean ‘Miss Vertrees.’ I’ve thought of 
you by your first name ever since I met 
you. W ouldn’t you rather call me 
‘Mary’? 

Bibbs was dazzled; he drew a long, 
deep breath, and did not speak. 

““Wouldn’t you?” she asked, without 
a trace of coquetry. 

“If I can!” he said in a low voice. 

* Ah, that’s very pretty!” she laughed. 
“You’re such an honest person, it’s pleas- 
ant to have you gallant sometimes, by 
way of variety.” She became grave 
again immediately. “I hear myself 
laughing as if it were some one else. It 
sounds like laughter on the eve of a 
great calamity.” She got up restlessly, 


crossed the room and leaned against the 

wall, facing him. 

back to that. place? 
He nodded. 
“And the other time you did it—” 


“You've got to go 
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“Just over it,” said Bibbs. “Ty 
years. But I don’t mind the prospect 
of a repetition so much as—”’ 

**So much as what?” she prompted, : 
he stopped. 

Bibbs looked up at her shyly. 
want to say it, but—but I come to a dead 
balk when I try. I—” 

“Go on. Say it, whatever it is,”’ sh: 
bade him. “You wouldn’t know ho 
to say anything | shouldn’t like.” 

“1 doubt if you ’d either like or dislik: 
what I want to say,” he returned, mo. 
ing uncomfortably in his chair and look- 
ing at his feet—he seemed to feel awk- 
ward, thoroughly. “You see, all my lit 
—until I met you—if I ever felt lik 
saying anything, I wrote it instead. Sa 
ing things is a new trick for me, an 
this—well, it’s just this: I used to fi 
as if I hadn’t ever had any sort of 
life at all. I’d never been of use ¢ 
anything or anybody and I’d never had 
anything, myself, except a kind of ha; 
hazard thinking. But now it’s different 
—I’m still of no use to anybody and 
don’t see any prospect of being useful, 
but I have had something for mysel! 
I’ve had a beautiful and happy experi- 
ence, and it makes my life seem to be 
I mean I’m glad I’ve lived it! That’ 
all; it’s your letting me be near yo 
sometimes, as you have, this strange, 
beautiful, happy little while!” 

He did not once look up, and reached 
silence at the end of what he had to say, 
with his eyes still awkwardly regarding 
his feet. She did not speak, but a soft 
rustling of her garments let him know 


that she had gone back to her chair 


again. The house was still; the shabby 


old room was so quiet that the sound of 


a creaking in the wall seemed sharp and 
loud. 

And yet, when Mary spoke at last, 
her voice was barely audible. “If you 
think it has been—happy—to be friends 
with me—you’d want to—to make it 
last.” 

“Yes,” said Bibbs, as faintly. 

*You’d want to go on being my friend 
as long as we live, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” he gulped. 

“But you make that kind of speech 
to me because you think it’s over.” 

He tried to evade her. “Oh, a da 


laborer can’t come in his overalls—” 
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“No,” she interrupted with a sudden 
sharpness. “You said what you did 
because you think the shop’s going to 
kill you.” 

5 No, no!” 

“Yes, you do think that!” She rose 
to her feet again, and came and stood 
before him. “Or you think it’s going to 
send you back to the sanitarium. Don’t 
deny it, Bibbs. There! See how easily 
I call you that! You see I’m a friend, 
r I couldn’t do it. Well, if you meant 
what you said—and you did mean it, I 
know it!—you’re not going to go back 
to the sanitarium. ‘The shop sha’n’t 
hurt you. It sha’n’t!” 

And now Bibbs looked up. She stood be- 
fore him, straight and tall, splendid in gen- 
erous strength, her eyes shining and wet. 

“If | mean that much to you,” she 
cried, “they can’t harm you! Go back 
to the shop—but come to me when your 
day’s work is done. Let the machines 
crash their sixty-eight times a minute, 
but remembereach crash that deafens you 
is that much nearer the evening and me!” 

He stumbled to his feet. ‘You say—” 
he gasped. 

“Every evening, dear Bibbs!” 

He could only stare, bewildered. 

“Every evening. I want you. They 
sha’n’t hurt you again!” And she held 
out her hand to him; it was strong and 
warm in his tremulous clasp. “If I 
could, I’d go and feed the strips of zinc 
to the machine with you,” she said. 
“But all day long I’ll send my thoughts 
to you. You must keep remembering 
that your friend stands beside you. And 
when the work is done—won’t the night 
make up for the day?” 

Light seemed to glow from her; he 
was blinded by that radiance of kind- 
ness. But all he could say was, huskily, 
“To think you’re there—with me— 
standing beside the old zinc-eater—” 

And they laughed and looked at each 
other, and at last Bibbs found what it 
meant not to be alone in the world. He 
had a friend. 


CHAPTER XX 
HEN he came into the New 
House, a few minutes later, he 
found his father sitting alone by 


the library fire. Bibbs went in and 
stood before him. 
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“T’m cured, father,”’ he said. “When 
do I go back to the shop? I’m ready.’ 

The desolate and grim old man did 
not relax. “I was sittin’ up to give you 
a last chance to say something like that. 
I reckon it’s about time! I just wanted 
to see if you’d haye manhood enough 
not to make me take you over there by 
the collar. Last night I made up my 
mind I’d give you just one more day. 
Well, you got to it before I did—pretty 
close to the eleventh hour! All right. 
Start in to-morrow. It’s the first o’ the 
month. Think you can get up in time?” 

“Six o'clock,” Bibbs responded, brisk- 
ly. “And I want to tell you—I’m going 
in a ‘cheerful spirit.’ As you said, I’ll 
go and I'll ‘like it’!” 

“ That’s lookout!” his father 
grunted. “ They'll put you back on the 
clippin’-machine. You get nine dollars 
a week.” 

“More than I’m worth, too,” said 
Bibbs, cheerily. ‘‘That reminds me, I 
didn’t mean you by ‘Midas’ in that non- 
sense I’d been writing. I meant—” 

“Makes a hell of a Ict o’ difference 
what you meant!” 

“T just wanted you to know. 
night, father.” 

“G'night!” 

The sound of the young man’s foot- 
steps ascending the stairs became in- 
audible, and the house was quiet. But 
presently, as Sheridan sat staring an- 
grily at the fire, the shuffling of a pair 
of slippers could be heard descending, 
and Mrs. Sheridan made her appearance, 
her oblique expression and the state of 
her toilette being those of a person who, 
after trying unsuccessfully to sleep on 
one side, has got up to look for burglars. 

“Papa!” she exclaimed, drowsily. 
“Why’n’t you go to bed? It must be 
goin’ on ‘leven o'clock!” 

She yawned, and seated herself near 
him, stretching out her hands to the fire. 
“What’s the matter?” she asked, -_ 
and anxiety striving sluggishly with eac 
other in her voice. “I knew you were 
worried all dinner-time. You got some- 
thing new on your mind besides Jim’s 
bein’ taken away like he was. What’s 
worryin’ you now, papa?” 

“*Nothin’.” 

She jeered feebly. ‘“‘N’ tell me that! 
You sat up to see Bibbs, didn’t you?” 
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“He starts in at the shop again to- 
morrow morning,” said Sheridan. 

‘Just the same as he did before?” 

“Just pre-cisely!” 

“How—how long you goin’ to keep 
him at it, papa?” she asked, timidly. 

“Until he knows something!” The 
unhappy man struck his palms together, 
then got to his feet and began to pace 
the room, as was his wont when he 
talked. ‘“‘He’ll go back to the machine 
he couldn’t learn to tend properly in the 
six months he was there, and he'll stick 
to it till he does learn it! Do you suppose 
that lummix ever asked himself why I 
want him to learn it? No! And I ain’ 
a-goin’ to tell him, either! When h 
went there I had ’em set him on the 
simplest machine we got—and he stuck 
there! How much prospect would there 
be of his learnin’ to run the whole busi- 
ness if he can’t run the easiest machine in 
it? | sent him there to make him 
thorough. And what happened? He 
didn’t like it! That boy’s whole life, 
there’s been a settin’ up o’ some- 
thing mulish that’s against everything 
! want him to do. I don’t know what 
it is, but it’s got to be worked out 
of him. Now, labor ain’t any more a 
simple question than what it was when 
we were young. My idea is that, out- 
side of union troubles, the man that can 
manage workin’men is the man that’s 
been one himself. Well, I set Bibbs to 
learn the men and to learn the business, 
and he set himself to balk on the first 
job! That’s what he did, and the balk’s 
lasted close on to three years. If he 
balks again I’m just done with him! 
Sometimes I feel like | was pretty near 
done with everything, anyhow!” 

“I knew where was something else,” 
said Mrs. Sheridan, blinking over a 
yawn. “You better let it go till to- 
morrow and get to bed now—'less you'll 
tell me?” 

“Suppose something happened to Ros- 
coe,’ he said. “Then what ’d I have 
to look forward to? Then what could I 
depend on to hold things together? A 
lummix! A lummix that hasn’t learned 
how to push a strip o’ zinc along a 
groove!” 

**Roscoe?” she yawned. “ You needn’t 
worry about Roscoe, papa. He’s the 
strongest child we had. I never did 
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know anybody keep better health than 
he does. I don’t believe he’s even ha 
a cold in five years. You better go u; 
to bed, papa.” 

“Suppose something did happen 
him, though. You don’t know what 
means, keepin’ property together the; 
days—just keepin’ it alive, let alon 
makin’ it grow the way J do. I’ve see: 
too many estates hacked away in chunks. 
big and little. I tell you when a ma: 
dies the wolves come out 0’ the woods, 
pack after pack, to see what they ca 
tear off for themselves; and if that dead 
man’s chuldern ain’t on the job, night 

id day, everything he built ‘Il get ca: 
ied off. Carried off? I’ve seen a | 
fortune behave like an ash-barrel in 
cyclone—there wasn’t even a dust-hea 
left to tell where it stood! I’ve seen it, 
time and time again. My God! wh 
I think o’ such things comin’ to me! | 
don’t seem like I deserved it—no mai 
ever tried harder to raise his boys right 
than I have. I planned and planned and 
planned how to bring ’em up to by 
guards to drive the wolves off, and ho 
to be builders to build, and build bigger: 
I tell you this business life is no fool’ 
job, nowadays—a man’s got to hay 
eyes in the back of his head. You he: 
talk, sometimes, ’d make you think th 
millennium had come— but right th 
next breath you'll hear somebody holl« 
in’ about ‘the great unrest.” You 
there’s a ‘great unrest’! This country’ 
been fillin’ up with it from all over t! 
world for a good many years, and th: 
old camp-meetin’ days are dead and 
done with. Church ain’t what it used 
to be. Nothin’s what it used to be 
everything’s turned up from the bot 
tom, and the growth is so big the root 
stick out in the air. There’s an awfu! 
ruction goin’ on, and you got to keep 
hoppin’ if you’re goin’ to keep your bal- 
ance on the top of it. And the schemers 
They run like bugs on the bottom of ; 
board—after any piece 0’ money they \ 
hear is loose. Fool schemes and crooked 
schemes; the fool ones are the most and 
the worst! You got to fight to keep you: 
money after you've made it. And th 
woods are full o’ mighty industrious 
men that got only one motto: ‘Get th: 
other fellow’s money before he gets 
yours! And when a man’s built as / 
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have; when he’s built good and strong, 
and made good things grow and prosper 

those are the fellows that lay for the 
chance to slide in and sneak the benefit 
of it and put their names to it! And 
what’s the use my havin’ ever been born, 
if suc h a thing as that is goin’ to happen? 
What’s the use my havin’ worked my 
life and soul into my business, if it’s 
all goin’ to be dispersed and scattered 
soon as I’m in the ground?” 

He strode up and down the long room, 
gesticulating—little regarding the trou- 
bled and drowsy figure by the fireside. 
His throat rumbled thunde rously; the 
words came with stormy bitterness. 
“You think this is a time for young men 
to be lyin’ on beds of ease? I tell you 
there never was such a time before; 
there never was such opportunity. The 
sluggard is despoiled while he sleeps— 
yes, by George! if a man lays down 
they'll eat him before he wakes!—but 
the live man can build straight up till 
he touches the sky! This is the business 
man’s day; it used to be the soldier's 
day and the statesman’s day, but this 
is ours! And it ain’t a Sunday to go 
fishin’ —it’s turmoil! turmoil!—and you 
got to go out and live it and breathe it 
and make it yourself, or you'll only be 
a dead man walkin’ around dreamin’ 
you’re alive. And that’s what my son 
Bibbs has been doin’ all his life, and 
— he’d rather do now than go out 
and do his part by me. And if anything 
h: ippe ns to Roscoe —” 

“Oh, do stop worryin’ over such non- 
’ Mrs. Sheridan interrupted, irri- 
tated into sharp wakefulness for the 
moment. ‘‘There isn’t anything goin’ 
to happen to Roscoe, and you’ re just tor- 


sense, 


mentin’ yourself about nothin’. Aren’t 
you ever goin’ to bed?” 

Sheridan halted. “All right, mam- 
ma,” he said, with a vast sigh. ‘“‘Let’s 


goup.” And he snapped off the electric 
light, leaving only the rosy glow of the 
re. 

“Did you speak to Roscoe?” she 
yawned, rising lopsidedly in her drowsi- 
ness. “‘Did you mention about what | 
told you the other evening?” 

“No. I will to-morrow.” 


But Roscoe did not come down-town 
the next day, nor the next; nor did 
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Sheridan see fit to enter his son’s house. 


He waited. Then, on the fourth day of 
the month, Roscoe walked into his 
father’s office at nine in the morning, 
when Sheridan happened to be alone. 

“They told me down-stairs you'd left 
word you wanted to see me.” 

“Sit down,” said Sheridan, rising. 

Roscoe sat. His father walked close 

him, sniffed suspiciously, and then 
walked away, smiling bitterly. “Bah!” 
he exclaimed. ‘“‘Still at it!” 

“Yes,” said Roscoe. “I’ve had a cou- 
ple of drinks this morning. What about 
it?” 

“T reckon I better adopt some decent 
young man,” his father returned. “I'd 
bring Bibbs up here and put him in your 
place if he was fit. I would!” 

“Better do it,” Roscoe assented, sul- 
lenly. 

“When ’d you begin this thing?” 

“IT always did drink a little. Ever 
since I grew up, that is.’ 

“Leave that talk out! You know 
what I mean.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I ever had too 
much in office hours—until the other 
day.” 

Sheridan began cutting. “It’s a lie. 
I’ve had Ray Wills up from your office. 
He didn’t want to give you away, but 
I put the hooks into him and he came 
through. You were drunk twice before 
and couldn’t work. You been leavin’ 
your office for drinks every few hours for 
the last three weeks. I been over your 
books. Your office is way behind. You 
haven’t done any work, to count, in a 
month.” 

“All right,” said Roscoe, drooping 
under the torture. ‘“‘It’s all true.” 

“What you goin’ to do about it? 

Roscoe’s head was sunk between his 
shoulders. “I can’t stand very much 
talk about it, father,” he said, pleadingly. 

*“No!” Sheridan cried. “Neither can 
I! What do you think it means to me?” 
He dropped into the chair at his big 
desk, groaning. ‘I can’t stand to talk 
about it any more’n you can to listen, 
but I’m goin’ to find out what’s the mat- 
ter with you, and I’m goin’ to straighten 
you out!” 

Roscoe shook his head helplessly. 

“You can’t straighten me out.” 

“See here!’ said Sheridan. “‘Can you 
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go back to your office and stay sober 
to-day, while I get my work done, or will 
I have to hire a couple o’ huskies to fol- 
low you around and knock the whiskey 
out o’ your hand if they see you tryin’ 
to take it?” 

“You needn’t worry about that,” said 
Roscoe, looking up with a faint resent- 
ment. “I’m not drinking because I’ve 
gota thirst.” 

“Well, what have you got?” 

“Nothing. Nothing you can do any- 
thing about. Nothing, I tell you.” 

“We'll see about that!” said Sheridan, 
harshly. ‘‘Now I can’t fool with you 
to-day, and you get up out o’ that chair 
and get out o’ my office. You bring your 
wife to dinner to-morrow. You didn’t 
come last Sunday—but you come to- 
morrow. I'll talk this out with you 
when the women-folks are workin’ the 
phonograph, after dinner. Can you keep 
sober till then? You better be sure, 
because I’m goin’ to send Abercrombie 
down to your office every little while, 
and he’ll let me know.” 

Roscoe paused at the door. ‘“‘You 
told Abercrombie about it?” he asked, 
wretchedly. 

“Told him!” And Sheridan laughed 
hideously. ‘‘Do you suppose there's an 
elevator-boy in the whole dam’ building 
that ain’t on to you?” 

Roscoe settled his hat down over his 
eyes and went out. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Who looks a mustang in the eye? 
Changety, chang, chang! Bash! Crash! 
Bang! 


O sang Bibbs, his musical gaieties 
S inaudible to his fellow-workmen 
because of the noise of the machi- 
nery. He had discovered long ago that 
the uproar was rhythmical, and it had 
been intolerable, but now, on the after- 
noon of the fourth day of his return, he 
was accompanying the swing and clash 
of the metals with jubilant vaquero 
fragments, mingling improvisations of 
his own among them, and mocking the 
zinc-eater’s crash with vocal imitations: 


Fearless and bold, 
Chang! Bash! Behold! 
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With a leap from the ground 
To the saddle in a bound, 
And away—and away! 
Hi-yay! 
Who looks a chang, chang, bash, crash, 
bang! 
Who cares a dash how you bash and you 
crash? 
Night’s on the way 
Each time | say, 
Hi-yay/! 
Crash, chang! Bash, chang! Chang, 
bang, bang! 


The long room was ceaselessly thun- 
dering with metallic sound; the air was 
thick with the smell of oil; the floor 
trembled perpetually; everything was 
implacably in motion; nowhere was 
there a rest for the dizzied eye. The 
first time he had entered the place Bibbs 
had become dizzy instantly, and six 
months of it had only added increasing 
nausea to faintness. But he felt neither 
now. “ Ali day long I'll send my thoughts 
to you. You must keep remembering that 
your friend stands beside you.” He saw 
her there beside him, and the greasy, 
roaring place became suffused with radi- 
ance. The poet was happy in his ma- 
chine-shop; he was still a poet there. 
And he fed his old zinc-eater, and sang: 


Away—-and away! 
Hi-yay! 
Crash, bash, crash, bash, chang! 
Wild are his eyes, 
Fiercely he dies! 
Hi-yay! 
Crash, bash, bang! Bash, chang! 
Ready to fling 
Our gloves. in the ring— 


He was unaware of a sensation that 

assed along the lines of workmen. 
Their great master had come among 
them, and they grinned to see him stand- 
ing with Dr. Gurney behind the uncon- 
scious Bibbs. Sheridan nodded to those 
nearest him—he had personal acquaint- 
ance with nearly all of them—but he 
kept his attention upon his son. Bibbs 
worked steadily, never turning from his 
machine. Now and then he varied his 
musical programme with remarks ad- 
dressed to the zinc-eater. 

“Go on, you old crash-basher! Chew 
it up! It’s good for you, if you don’t 
try to bolt your vittles. Fletcherize, you 
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old pig! That’s right—you’// never get 
a lump in your gizzard. Want some 
more? Here’s a nice, shiny one.” 

The words were indistinguishable, but 
Sheridan inclined his head to Gurney’s 
ear and shouted, fiercely: ‘Talkin’ to 
himself! By George!” 

Gurney laughed reassuringly, and 
shook his head. 

Bibbs returned to song: 


Chang! Chang, bash, chang! It’s J/ 
Who \ooks a mustang in the eye? 
Fearless and bo—— 


His father grasped him by the arm. 
“Here!” he shouted. “‘Let me show you 
how to run a strip through there. The 
foreman says you’re some better’n you 
used to be, but that’s no way to handle 
Get out the way and let me show you 
once "es 

“Better be careful,” Bibbs warned 
him, stepping to one side. 

“Careful? Bah!’ Sheridan seized a 
strip of zine from the box. ‘What you 
talkin’ to yourself about? Tryin’ to 
make yourself think you’re so abused 
you’re goin’ wrong in the head?” 

““* Abused’? No!” shouted Bibbs. “I 
was singing—because I ‘like it’! I told 
you I’d come back and ‘like it.’” 

Sheridan may not have understood. 
At all events he made no reply, but be- 
gan to run the strip of zinc through the 
machine. He did it awkwardly—and 
with bad results. 

“Here!” he shouted. ‘“‘This is the 
way. Watch how J do it. There’s 
nothin’ to it, if you put your mind on 
it.” By his own showing then his mind 
was not upon it. He continued to talk. 
“All you got to look out for is to keep 
it pressed over to—” 

“Don’t run your hand up with it,” 
Bibbs vociferated, leaning toward him. 

“Run nothin’! You got to—” 

“Look out!’ shouted Bibbs and Gur- 
ney together, and they both sprang for- 
ward. But Sheridan’s nght hand had 
followed the strip too far, and the zinc- 
eater had bitten off the tips of the first 
and second fingers. He swore vehement- 
ly, and wrung his hand, sending a shower 
of red drops over himself and Bibbs, 
but Gurney grasped his wrist, and said, 
sharply: 

“Come out of here. 





Come over to 
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the lavatory in the office. Bibbs, fetch 
my bag. It’s in my machine, outside.” 

And when Bibbs brought the bag 
to the wash-room he found the doctor 
still grasping Sheridan’s wrist, holding 
the injured hand over a basin. Sheridan 
had lost color, and temper, too. He 
glared over his shoulder at his son as the 
latter handed the bag to Gurney. 

“You go on back to your work,” he 
said. “I’ve had worse snips than that 
from a pencil-sharpener.” 

“Oh no, you haven't!” said Gurney. 

“I have, too!’ Sheridan retorted, an- 
grily. ‘Bibbs, you go on back to your 
work. There’s no reason to stand around 
here watchin’ ole Doc Gurney tryin’ to 
keep himself awake workin’ on a scratch 
that only needs a little court-plaster. | 
slipped, or it wouldn’t happened. You 
get back on your job.” 

** All right,” said Bibbs. 

“ Here!” Sheridan bellowed as his son 
was passing out of the door. “You 
watch out when you're runnin’ that 
machine! You hear what I say? | 
slipped, or | wouldn’t got scratched, but 
you—you're liable to get your whole 
hand cut off! You keep your eyes open!” 

“Yes, sir.” And Bibbs returned to 
the zinc-eater, thoughtfully. 

Half an hour later Gurney touched 
him on the shoulder and beckoned him 
outside, where conversation was possi- 
ble. ‘‘I sent him home, Bibbs. He’ll 
have to be careful of that hand. Go get 
your overalls off. Ill take you for a 
drive and leave you at home.” 

“Can’t,” said Bibbs. ‘“‘Got to stick 
to my job till the whistle blows.” 

“No, you don’t,” the doctor returned, 
smothering a yawn. “‘He wants me to 
take you down to my office and give 
you an overhauling to see how much 
harm these four days on the machine 
have done you. I guess you folks have 
got that old man pretty thoroughly up- 
set, between you, up at your house! 
But | don’t need to go over you. I can 
see with my eyes half shut—”’ 

“Yes,” Bibbs interrupted, “that’s 
what they are.” 

“T say I can see you’ re starting out, at 
least, in good shape. What’s made the 
difference?” 

“I like the machine,” said Bibbs. 


“T’ve made a friend of it. 1 serenade it 
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and talk to it, and then it talks back to 
me.” 

“Indeed, indeed? What does it say?” 

**What I want to hear.” 

“Well, well!’ The doctor stretched 
himself and stamped his foot repeatedly. 
**Better come along and take a drive 
with me. You can take the time off that 
he allowed for the examination, and—” 

**Not at all,” said Bibbs. “I’m going 
to stand by my old zinc-eater till five 
o'clock. I tell you I Jike it!” 

“Then | suppose that’s the end of 
your wanting to w rite.’ 

“I don’t know about that,” Bibbs 
said, thoughtfully; “but the zinc-eater 
doesn’t interfere with my thinking, at 
least. It’s better than being in business; 
I’m sure of that. I don’t want anything 
to change. I’d be content to lead just 
the life I’m leading now to the end of 
my days.” 

“You do beat the devil!’ exclaimed 
Gurney. ‘Your father’s right when he 
tells me you’re a mystery. Perhaps the 
Almighty knew what he was doing when 
he made you, but it takes a lot of faith 
to believe it! Well, I’m off. Go on 
back to your murdering old machine.” 
He climbed into his car, which he ope- 
rated himself, but he refrained from set- 
ting it immediately in motion. “Well, 
I rubbed it in on the old man that you 
had warned him not to slide his hand 
along too far, and that he got hurt be- 
cause he didn’t pay attention to your 
warning, and because he was trying to 
show you how to do something you were 
already doing a great deal better than 
he could. You tell him I’ll be around to 
look at it and change the dressing to- 
morrow morning. Good-by.” 

But when he paid the promised visit 
the next morning he did more than 
change the dressing upon the damaged 
hand. The injury was severe of its kind, 
and Gurney spent a long time over it, 
though Sheridan was rebellious and 
scornful, being brought to a degree of 
tractability only by means of horrible 
threats and talk of amputation. How- 
ever, he appeared at the dinner-table 
with his hand supported in a sling, which 
he seemed to regard as an indignity, 
while the natural inquiries upon the sub- 
ject evidently struck him as deliberate 
insults. Mrs. Sheridan, having been 
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unable to contain her solicitude several 
times during the day, and having been 
checked each time in a manner that 
blanched her cheek, hastened to warn 
Roscoe and Sibyl, upon their arrival at 
five, to omit any reference to the injury 
and to avoid even looking at the sling 
if they possibly could. 

The Sheridans dined, on Sundays, at 
five. Sibyl had taken pains not to ar- 
rive either before or after the hand was 
precisely on the hour; and the members 
of the family were all seated at the tabl: 
within two minutes after she and Roscoe 
had entered the house. 

It was a glum gathering, overhung 
with portents. The air seemed charged, 
awaiting any tiny ignition to explode; 
and Mrs. Sheridan’s expression, as she 
sat with her eyes fixed almost continu- 
ally upon her husband, was that of a 
person engaged in prayer. Edith was 
pale and, intent. Roscoe looked ill; 
Sibyl looked ill; and Sheridan looked 
both ill and explosive. Bibbs had more 
color than any of these; and there was 
a strange brightness, like a light, upon 
his face. It was curious to see anything 
so happy in the tense gloom of that 
household. 

Edith ate little, but gazed nearly all 
the time at her plate. She never once 
looked at Sibyl, but Sibyl now and then 
gave her a quick glance, heavily charged, 
and then looked away. Roscoe ate 
nothing, and, like Edith, kept his eyes 
upon his plate and made believe to 
occupy himself with the viands thereon, 
loading his fork frequently, but not lift- 
ing it to his mouth. He did not once 
look at his father, though his father 
gazed fixedly at him most of the time. 
And between Edith and Sibyl, and be- 
tween Roscoe and his father, some bitter 
wireless communication seemed continu- 
ally to be taking place throughout the 
long silences prevailing during this enliv- 
ening ceremony of Sabbath refection. 

*“*Didn’t you go to church this morn- 
ing, Bibbs?” his mother asked, in the 
effort to break up one of those ghastly 
intervals. 

“What did you say, mother?” 

“Didn’t you go to church this morn- 
ing?” 

“‘I think so,” he answered, as from a 
roseate trance. 
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“You think so! Don’t you know?” 
“Qh ves. Yes, I went to church!” 
“Which one?” 

“Tust down the street. It’s brick.” 

‘‘What was the sermon about?” 

“What, mother?” 

““Can’t you hear me?” she cried. “I 
asked you what the sermon was about?” 

He roused himself. “I think it was 
about—” He frowned, seeming to con- 
centrate his will to recollect. “I think 
it was about something in the Bible.” 

White-jacket George was glad of an op- 
portunity to leave the room and lean 
upon Mist’ Jackson’s shoulder in the 
pantry. “He don’ know they was any 
suhmon!” he concluded, having nar- 
rated the dining-room dialogue. “All 
he know is he was with ’at lady lives nex’ 
do’!”’ George was right. 

“Did you go to church all by yourself, 
Bibbs?” Sibyl asked. 

“No,” he answered. ‘‘No, I didn’t 
go alone.” 

“Oh?” Sibyl gave the ejaculation an 
upward twist, as of mocking inquiry, and 
followed it by another, expressive of 
hilarious comprehension. ‘“‘Oh!” 

Bibbs looked at her studiously, but she 
spoke no further. And that completed 
the conversation at the lugubrious feast. 

Coffee came finally, was disposed of 
quickly, and the party dispersed to other 
parts of the house. Bibbs followed his 
father and Roscoe into the library, but 
was not well received. 

“You go and listen to the phonograph 
with the women-folks,” Sheridan com- 
manded. 

Bibbs retreated. “Sometimes you do 
seem to be a hard sort of man!” he said. 

However, he went obediently into 
the gilt-and-brocade room to which his 
mother and his sister and his sister-in- 
law had helplessly withdrawn, according 
to their Sabbatical custom. Edith sat 
in a corner, tapping her foot and looking 
at it; Sibyl sat in the center of the room, 
examining a brooch which she had de- 
tached from her throat; and Mrs. Sheri- 
dan was looking over a collection of 
records consisting exclusively of Caruso 
and rag-time. She selected one of the 
latter, remarking that she thought it 
“right pretty,” and followed it with one 
of the former and the same remark. 

As the second record reached its con- 
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clusion George appeared in the broad 
doorway, seeming to have an errand 
there, but he did not speak. Instead 
he favored Edith with a benevolent 
smile, and she immediately left the room, 
George stepping aside for her to precede 
him, and then disappearing after her in 
the hall with an air of successful diplo- 
macy. He made it perfectly clear that 
Edith had given him secret instructions 
and that it had been his pride and pleas- 
ure to fulfil them to the letter. 

Sibyl stiffened in her chair; her lips 
parted and she watched with curious 
eyes the vanishing back of the white 
jacket. 

“What's that?” she asked in a low 
voice, but sharply. 

“Here’s another right pretty record,” 
said Mrs. Sheridan, affecting—with pat- 
ent nervousness—not to hear. And she 
unloosed the music. 

Sibyl bit her lip and began to tap her 
chin with the brooch. After a little 
while she turned to Bibbs, who reposed 
at half-length in a gold chair, with his 
eyes closed. 

“Where did Edith go?’ she asked, 
curiously. 

“Edith?” he repeated, opening his 
eyes blankly. “‘Is she gone?” 

Sibyl got up and stood in the doorway. 
She leaned against the casing, still tap- 
ping her chin with the brooch. Her eyes 
were dilating; she was suddenly at high 
tension, and her expression had become 
one of sharp excitement. She listened 
intently. 

When the record was spun out she 
could hear Sheridan rumbling in the 
library during the ensuing silence, and 
Roscoe’s voice, querulous and husky: “I 
won’t say anything at all. I tell you 
you might just as well let me alone!” 

But there were other sounds: a rus- 
tling and murmur, whispering, low pro- 
testing cadences in a male voice. They 
came from the smoking-room, down the 
hall and on the same side as the doorway 
in which Sibyl stood. And then, as Mrs. 
Sheridan began another record, a sud- 
den, vital resolve leaped like flame in the 
eyes of Sibyl. She walked down the hall 
and straight into the smoking-room. 

Lamhorn and Edith both sprang to 
their feet, separating. Edith became in- 
stantly deathly white with a rage that 
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set her shaking from head to foot, and 
Lamhorn choked as he tried to speak. 

But Edith’s shaking was not so violent 
as Sibyl’s, nor was her face so white. 
At sight of them and of their embrace, 
all possible consequences became noth- 
ing to Sibyl, and as she spoke her thin 
voice was like the crackling of dry wood 
on fire. She courtesied, holding up her 
skirts and contorting her lips to the 
semblance of a smile. 

“Sit just as you were—both of you!” 
she said. And then to Edith, ‘‘Did you 
tell my husband I had been telephoning 
to Lamhorn?” 

“You march out of here!” said Edith, 
fiercely. ‘‘March straight out of here!” 

Sibyl leveled a forefinger at Lamhorn. 
“Did you tell her I’d been telephoning 
you | wanted you to come?” 

“Oh, good God!’ Lambhormn said. 
“Hush!” 

“You knew she’d tell my husband, 
didn’t you?” she cried. “You knew 
that!” 

“Hush!” he begged, panic-stricken. 

“That was a manly thing to do! Oh, 
it was like a gentleman! You wouldn’t 
come—you wouldn’t even come for five 
minutes to hear what I had to say! You 
were tired of what I had to say! You'd 
heard it all a thousand times before, and 
you wouldn’t come! No! No! WNo/” 
she stormed. ‘‘ You wouldn’t even come 
for five minutes, but you could tell that 
little cat! And she told my husband! 
You’re a man!” 

Edith saw in a flash that the conse- 
quences of battle would be ruinous to 
Sibyl, and the furious girl needed no 
further temptation to give way to her 
feelings. ‘‘Get out of this house!” she 
shrieked. “This is my father’s house. 
Don’t you dare speak to Robert like 
that!” 

“No! No! I mustn’t speak—” 

“Don’t you dare!” 

Edith and Sibyl began to scream 
insults at each other simultaneously, 
fronting each other, their furious faces 
close. Their voices shrilled and rose 
and cracked —they screeched. They 
could be heard over the noise of the 
phonograph, which was playing a brass- 
band selection. They could be heard all 
over the house. They were heard in the 
kitchen; they could have been heard in 


the cellar. Neither of them cared fo; 
that. 

“You told my husband!” screamed 
Sibyl, bringing her face still closer + 
Edith’s. “You told my husband! Th 
man put that in your hands to strike m 
with! He did!” 

“Tl tell your husband again! I’ 
tell him everything I know! It’s i 
your husband—” 

They were swept asunder by a ban- 
daged hand. “Do you want the neigh 
bors in!” Sheridan thundered. 

There fell a shocking silence. Fren- 
zied Sibyl saw her husband and h 
mother in the doorway, and she und 
stood what she had done. She mov: 
slowly toward the door; then sudden 
she began to run. She ran into the hall, 
and through it, and out of the house. 
Roscoe followed her heavily, his eyes on 
the ground. 

‘Now then!” said Sheridan to Lam- 
horn. 

The words were indefinite, but t! 
voice was not. Neither was the vici 
gesture of the bandaged hand, whic! 
concluded its orbit in the direction of 
the door in a manner sufhcient for th 
swift dispersal of George and Jackson 
and several female servants who hovered 
behind Mrs. Sheridan. They fled light! 

“Papa, papa!” wailed Mrs. Sherida: 
“Look at your hand! You oughtn’t t 
been so rough with Edie; you hurt yo 
hand on her shoulder. Look!” 

There was, in fact, a spreading red 
stain upon the bandages at the tips of 
the fingers, and Sheridan put his hand 
back in the sling. ‘Now then!” he : 
peated. ‘You goin’ to leave my house?” 

“He will not!” sobbed Edith. ‘Don’t 
you dare order him out!” 

“Don’t you bother, dear,” said Lam- 
horn, quietly. “‘He doesn’t understand 
You mustn’t be troubled.” Pallor was 
becoming to him; he looked very hand- 
some, and, as he left the room, he seemed 
in the girl’s distraught eyes a persecuted 
noble, indifferent to the rabble yawping 
insult at his heels—the rabble being en- 
acted by her father. 

“Don’t come back, either!” said Sher- 
idan, realistic in this impersonation. 
“Keep off the premises!” he called sav- 
agely into the hall. ‘This family’s 
through with you!” 
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“Tt is not!” Edith cried, breaking from 
her mother. “You'll see about that! 
You'll find out! You’ll find out what ’Il 
happen! What's hé done? 
] can stand it, it’s none of your business, 
is it? What's he done, I’d like to know? 
You don’t know anything about it. 
Don’t you s’pose he told me? She was 
crazy about him soon as he began going 
there, and he flirted with her a little. 
That’s everything he did, and it was 
before he met me! After that he 
wouldn’t, and it wasn’t anything, any- 
way—he never was serious a minute 
a it. She wanted it to be serious, 
and she was bound she wouldn’t give 
him up. He told her long ago he cared 
about me, but she kept persecuting him 
and - 

“Yes,” said Sheridan, sternly; 
his side of it! That ’ll do! 
come in this house again!” 

You look out!”’ Edith cried. 

“Yes, I'll look out! I'd ’a’ told you 
to-day he wasn’t to be allowed on the 
premises, but I had other things on my 
mind. I had Abercrombie look up this 
young man privately, and he’s no ’count. 
He’s no ’count on earth! He’s no good! 
He’s nothin’! But it wouldn’t matter if 
he was George Washington, after what’s 
happened and what I’ve heard to-night!” 

“But, papa,” Mrs. Sheridan began, 
“if Edie says it was all Sibyl’s fault, 
makin’ up to him, and he never encour- 
aged her much, nor—” 

“’S enough!” he roared. ‘He keeps 
off these premises! And if any of you 
so much as ever speak his name to me 
again—” 

But Edith screamed, clapping her 
hands over her ears to shut out the sound 
of his voice, and ran up-stairs, sobbing 
loudly, followed by her mother. How- 
ever, Mrs. Sheridan descended a few 
minutes later and joined her husband 
in the library. Bibbs, still sitting in his 
gold chair, saw her pass, roused himself 
from reverie, and strolled in after her. 

“She locked her door,” said Mrs. 
Sheridan, shaking her head woefully. 


‘that’s 
He doesn’t 


‘She wouldn’t even answer me. They 
wasn’t a sound from her room.” 
“Well,” said her husband, ‘‘she can 


settle her mind to it. She never speaks 
to that fellow again, and if he tries to 


I guess if 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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telephone her to-morrow-— Here! You 
tell the help if he calls up to ring off and 
say it’s my orders. No, you needn’t. 
I'll tell em myself.” 
“Better not,” said Bibbs, gently. 
His father glared at him. 
“It’s no good,” said Bibbs. “ Mother, 
when you were in love with father—" 
“My goodne ss!” she cried. “You 
ain’t a- -goin’ to compare your father to 
that -- 
“Edith feels about him just what you 
did about father,” said Bibbs. “And if 
your father had told you—” 
‘I won’t listen to such silly talk!” she 
declared, angrily. 
“So you’re handin’ 


ae out your advice, 
are you, bibbDsf 


said Sheridan. “What 


is it?” 
“lL et her see him all she wants.” 
“You're a—” Sheridan gave it up. “| 


don’ t know what to call you!” 

“Let her see him all she wants,” 
Bibbs repeated, thoughtfully. “‘ You’re 
up against something too strong for you. 
If Edith were a weakling you'd have a 
chance this way; but she isn’t. She’s 
got a lot of your determination, father, 
and with what’s going on inside of her 
she'll beat you. You can’t keep her 
from seeing him, as long as she feels 
about him the way she does now. You 
can’t make her think less of him, either. 
Nobody can. Your only chance is that 
she’ll do it for herself, and if you give 
her time and go easy she probably will. 
Marriage would do it for her quickest, 
but that’s just what you don’t want, 
and as you don’t want it, you'd better- 

“T can’t stand any more! ” Sheridan 
burst out. “If it’s come to Bibbs ad- 
visin’ me how to run this house I 
better resign. Mamma, where’s that 
nigger George? Maybe he’s got some 
plan how I better manage my family. 
Bibbs, for God’s sake go and lay down! 
‘Let her see him all she wants’! Oh, 
Lord! here’s wisdom; here’s—” 

“Bibbs,” said Mrs. Sheridan, “if you 
haven’t got anything to do, you might 
step over and take Sibyl’s wraps home— 
she left ’em in the hall. I don’t think 
you seem to quiet your poor father very 
much, just now. 

‘All right.” And Bibbs went, walking 
softly. 













































ANDOLPH HAR- 
RING TON DUKES 
» sat on the front porch, 
p the evening paper on 
| his knees, and, as one in 
the grasp of a new idea, 
: =) meditatively rubbed a 
grimy toe against a brown, mosquito- 
bitten ankle. 

“Nobody never told me,” he thought, 
“that a little small fella could have his 
name printed in the paper.’ 

Ranny was dimly aware that mother 
had called out from the house, requesting 
a pitcher of water for supper, also that 
it was high time that he was at the front 
gate ready to tow father through the 
perilous shoals. But these duties were 
put over into unfinished business—in the 
puzzling world of eight-going-on-nine it 
is safest to stick to one thing until it is 
settled. So Ranny raised the paper and, 
this time with comparative ease, read 
over the amazing item: 





Clarence Raleigh, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William F. Raleigh, entertained seven of his 
playmates yesterday afternoon at his home 
on North Elm Street, it being the occasion 
of his eighth birthday. Delicious refresh- 
ments were served. ‘The little fellows report 
a very enjoyable time. 


This chance discovery, the result of 
idly glancing at the Evening Bulletin 
while waiting for father to come home, 
set Ranny’s ideas topsy-turvy. Clar- 
ence Raleigh had never seemed to him a 
very important boy; he was a poor 
“wrastler,” and a teacher’s pet, and he 
wore shoes in the summer-time. Now, 
suddenly, he had leaped into fame. The 
next time Ranny went along Elm Street 
maybe Clarence would be sitting out in 
front and would say, “Hello, Ranny!” 
and he would answer, “ Hello!’’ and Clar- 
ence would say, “ Did you see my name 
in the paper?’ Clarence would put on 
airs as if he had broken his leg, like Tinny 
Malone, or got a job sweeping out the 
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First National Bank. like Arthur Bald 
win. 

If it is true that the life of the growi: 
child reproduces the history of the ra 
Ranny arrived, on that late afternoon in 
June, at the age of publicity. 

Father came into port under his oy 
steam and promptly joined in invitin 
his son to get water. As a matte! 
form Ranny sat down with his parent 
at supper, but he had no interest in con 
monplace proceedings; in fact, he wa 
so preoccupied that he declined a seco: 
helping of bread and jelly. 

“What’s the matter, Ranny?” asked 
father. “‘Are you sick?” 

“Clarence Raleigh had a party,” t 
boy replied. ‘His name’s in the paper.” 
“Did you eat too much cake?” 

“Tom!” exclaimed mother, reproach- 
fully, and father put his hand over h 
mouth. Mother, being a woman, mad 
a different kind of mistake entirely. 

“Don’t mind, dear,” she said. “\V 
don’t get invited to Mrs. Raleigh’s par- 
ties, either.” 

“His name’s in the paper,” Ranny de- 
clared, earnestly. “I read it.” 

“They should never have taught this 
boy to read,” said father with a tremen- 
dous wink; “he’ll be wanting to go to 
everything now.” 

Ranny saw that he must work out this 
newspaper problem alone. Now that th: 
Evening Bulletin had ceased to confin: 
itself to the footless affairs of grown-up 
he would have to give it a share of his 
attention; he had never before thought 
it of any value except for making 
kites. He would have begun his re- 
searches at once, only father, according 
to his custom, read the paper on thx 
front porch until the light failed. 

But the next morning, as soon as | 
had fed his guinea-pigs, Ranny turned 
his thoughts to the larger life of L ake 
ville. Adjoining the kitchen was a woo 
shed which was also a tool-house, as we'll 
as a storeroom for useless and fascinating 
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articles, such as the old clock which 
Ranny had taken apart and expected 
some day to put together again when he 
was not too tired. In one corner was the 
secret den”’ constructed of boxes by 
father’s help and devoted to such pur- 
poses as a drug-store, a refuge for Indi- 
ans and robbers, a picture-gallery, and a 
post-ofhice in which he distributed to 
himself the letters which the teacher 
wrote him on her vacation wanderings. 
In this versatile place of entertainment 
he sat and studied the public prints. 

There was, of course, much in the 
Evening Bulletin that was utter waste of 
paper—vague, useless things about poli- 
tics and war and courts and business; 
puzzling big words and untalkable Eng- 
lish. The personal column, on the other 
hand, was human and interesting; it 
suggested so many ways of getting one’s 
name into print. Clarence, of course, 
had adopted an excellent method, with 
his seven little playmates and his deli- 
cious refreshments. Ranny cut out this 
item and pinned it on the wall. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wheelock had done almost as well 
by becoming the parents of an infant 
daughter. W. H. Adams had indulged 
in the doubtful pleasure of a fire that was 
prevented from becoming serious only 
by the prompt use of a bucket of water. 
Mrs. James Barton had got into print 
by being seriously ill. There were a 
number of toothsome items about the 
fine things to eat that were for sale at 
\lleston’s grocery. Also, the paper fre- 

uently remarked that Webber was a 
reliable druggist; this was interesting be- 
cause Mr. Webber lived only two doors 
from Ranny’s house and had a dog that 
barked but didn’t bite. 

The royal road to publicity, however, 
was undoubtedly the C. M. & W. No 
other device was so common or so de- 
lightful as going somewhere on the train, 
or coming back. Note a few examples in 
this one issue: Mrs. George Frazer and 
little son were visiting friends in Marion; 
James H. Hight had left for Cincinnati 
on business; Mrs. Something-or-other 
that was hard to pronounce was visiting 
her daughter, Mrs. H. K. Jones. 

“If I wanted to get my name in the 
paper,” said Ranny, who could always 
talk to himself safely in the “secret den,” 
“I'd go somewheres on the train.” 
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This thought suggested a diversion he 
seldom permitted himself, because it was 
unpopular with mother. Securing his 
wide straw hat unostentatiously from 
behind the kitchen door, and leaving by 
the alley gate, he set out for the railway 
station, resolved to see what fellow- 
townsmen were laying up treasures for 
themselves in the evening paper. The 
court-house clock striking eleven assured 
him that he would be in plenty of time 
for the 11.23, which males of all ages 
spoke of as Number Nine. 

As the board platform was uncom- 
fortably hot to the feet, Ranny cre pt 
into the rather ample shadow of a lady 
who seemed stationary. Presently a 
young man named Gifford Rawlins ap- 
proached, tapping with a pencil upon a 
little pack of white cards. 

“Going away, Mrs. 
Rawlins asked. 

“Yes,” the lady replied; and added, a 
little shamefacedly, “But I don’t know 
as you need to put it in the paper.” Be- 
fore Ranny had time to be surprised at 
her perversity, Mrs. Thompson had re- 
lented and was taking'the public into her 
confidence, admitting that she was going 
to Auburn to visit her sister Emmeline, 
whose married name was Mrs. Albert 
Randall, spelled with two “‘l’s.” 

Ranny had seen Rawlins before and 
had been vaguely aware that he ‘worked 
in the printing-office”; but until now he 
had never realized what an important 
function Rawlins performed in the life 
of Lakeville. This slim young man with 
the flappy serge coat and the smudge of 
a mustache was the link between the 
citizen and the press; he wandered 
about from group to group, asking ques- 
tions and jotting down answers. 

Deeply impressed, Ranny deserted the 
shady Mrs. Thompson and followed 
Rawlins about, acquiring valuable infor- 
mation. Mr. Burgess, the lawyer, was 
going to Littleton on business; a travel- 
ing-man thought it unnecessary to say 
anything about himself (and his two 
valises) because he was going away so 
constantly. Mrs. Ferguson was not tak- 
ing a trip herself, but she was expecting 
a visit from a niece, and the Bulletin was 
treated to the fascinating details. 

In his absorption Ranny crowded too 
close to the newspaper man; Rawlins 
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turned and looked him all over, as if a 
small boy with a straw hat and sturdy, 
brown legs were a strange sight in Lake- 
ville. 

“T suppose,” said the representative 
of the press, “that you are going to New 
York to buy a few railroads.” 

Ranny, embarrassed, withdrew to a 
respectful distance and leaned against 
the baggage-wagon, only to receive a 
sharp rebuff from a man in black over- 
alls who seemed to need the thing for his 
own purposes. 

“Get away from that truck!” shouted 
the man. “It’s bad enough, anyway.” 

What was bad enough he did not say, 
but Ranny gathered that he was an- 
noyed because so many people were 
using his railroad. 

Many times in the hours that followed 
Ranny reproached himself for not having 
made a better showing before the re- 
porter. If he had managed things right 
perhaps the name Randolph Harrington 
Oukes—in full, just as it appeared upon 
the teacher’s letters—might have burst 
upon startled Lakeville that night, much 
to Clarence Raleigh’s chagrin. But even 
after a day of thought he had been un- 
able to recall anything important about 
himself except that he had three new 
guinea-pigs and a loose tooth; and ap- 
parently the Bulletin never printed items 
of that sort. In his task of reproducing 
the history of civilization Ranny had 
leaped in twenty-four hours from the dis- 
covery of printing to the need of a press 
agent. Forfourfeverish days heneglected 
his ordinary pursuits and moved in news- 
paper circles. 

“I don’t know what has come over 
him,” mother said one night at supper; 
“he never stays at home any more, or 
gets kindlings, or helps with the baby.” 

“What are you up to, Ranny?” father 
asked. 

Ranny did not feel that his parents 
would understand the finer points of the 
case, so he answered, evasively: 

“Oh, jest foolin’ around and havin’ 
fun.” 

“You fool around a little closer home 
after this,” father replied. 

This tall, slender, rather silent man 
did not often find it necessary to admin- 
ister a rebuke to his son (possibly be- 
cause during the greater part of every 


week-day he was engaged in the manu- 
facture of wagons); but when he did 
speak sternly his words had the force of 
a Supreme Court decision. Ranny real- 
ized that night that his days of philan- 
dering with transportation and the pub- 
lic prints were over. The time had come 
for him to carry out the plan that had 
been gradually rolling up in his con- 
sciousness. It was a lawless plan, fraught 
with dim difficulties, but Ranny’s mind 
(to quote high authority) was “a one- 
track road.” The eight-going-on-nine 
world is bewildering enough in its essen- 
tials without being cluttered up with 
distracting details. 

Accordingly, at a favorable opportu- 
nity the next morning he concealed his 
best clothes in the “secret den,” and, 
after much angling with a stick and a 
piece of chewing-gum, abstracted a 
nickel and eleven pennies from his fire- 
cracker fund in the iron savings-bank. 
This was pleasant and easy work, but as 
he faced his next task his courage ran 
very low. It was a remarkably hot morn- 
ing; the secret den was like an oven. 
As he looked at the waist he had to put 
on, the “boughten pants” that had been 
a little too tight even at the beginning, 
the suicidal shoes and stockings, he was 
strongly tempted to abandon dreams of 
glory, to go out and pump a little water 
on his head and sit in the grape-arbor. 
It was an ideal day for sitting. 

But just when his resolution was at its 
lowest ebb his eye fell upon the item 
he had cut from the newspaper, the item 
that had brought fame to the insignifi- 
cant Clarence. This bit of paper brought 
a new supply of courage, and after a 
painful time he emerged from the “secret 
den,” sweaty, itchy, and triumphant, 
elegant against all the laws of nature, 
an unmistakable traveler from creaking 
black shoes to beribboned sailor hat. 
And, leaving by way of the barn, he 
took the less conspicuous route to the 
station. ; 

On the way he met Bud Hicks, a per- 
son of low intelligence who seemed to 
think there was something humorous in 
being dressed up or: a week-day. 

“Hey! get onto that, would you?” 
said Bud, addressing an imaginary third 

rson. “Oh, gracious! ain’t he sweet?” 

e added injury to these insults by tilt- 
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ing Ranny’s sailor hat down over one 
eye. 

“Aw » git, outa my way!” Ranny ex- 
claimed. “Can’t vou see I’m in a 
hurry?” 

“Where you goin’?” asked Bud, just a 
sh ade respectfully. 

“If you look in the Paper to-night, 
mebbe you'll find out.” Although he 
was in such a hurry, Ranny found time 

add, * ‘I don’t know if you e’n read the 
7 aper. 

When he reached the station he had 
a sudden sinking of the heart. There 
was nobody on the platform, the ticket- 

indow was closed, the building was 

sopecenii deserted. Had he, then, af- 
ter all his suffering, missed Number 
Nine? A “snake-feeder” came in the 
open door and on quivering wings inves- 
tigated the merits of a red-and-blue in- 
vitation to a dollar Sunday excursion, 
decided adversely, and whizzed away. 
Ranny had bitter thoughts of Bud Hicks, 
who had detained him on the way; he 
looked at the hated shoes which had 
given him such trouble in the “secret 
den,” and had an impulse to “scuff” 
them against something. But before he 
did anything revengeful two women 
walked into the station, the hotel ’bus 
drew up outside to a noisy “Whoa!” 
and presently the ticket-window went up 
with a bang. He had been too early, and 
not too late, for the train! 

When the first demand for tickets had 
been satished, Ranny, taking a tight 
grip on his courage—and upon the coins 
in his pocket—approached the ticket- 
window. By standing on tiptoe and 
clinging to the counter he could just see 
the ceiling of the office. 

“How much does it cost,” 
“to ride on the train?” 

The telegraph instrument clicked a 
long time and the blood pounded in his 
ears; he was about to repeat his ques- 
tion when two arms, covered with funny 
black stockings, appeared in the window 
and the curious face of the station-agent 
came out like a spectacled turtle. 

“What’s your name, bub?” the man 
asked. 

“Ranny Dukes.” 

“Oh, you’re Tom Dukes’s boy, are 
you? Where do you want to go?” 

“Manchester.” 


he asked, 
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“Are you alone?” 

ag faintly. 

The station man tapped doubtfully 
with his fingers upon the window coun- 
ter. 

“Well,” he said, finally, “you go half- 
fare. It’s fifteen cents one way and 
thirty cents round trip.” 

The chubby fist on the edge of the 
counter opened and reluctantly gave 
up its store of sweaty coins; the man 
stamped and handed out a ticket, also 
one cent, which, obeying a subtle mag- 
netic force, drew its owner toward the 
slot-machine. With the ticket in one 
hand and a piece of chocolate in the 
other, Ranny set forth in search of pub- 
licity. 

Out on the platform the reporter was 
wandering about, gathering food for a 
hungry reading public; his presence set 
at rest a fear which had haunted Ranny, 
that Rawlins might get sick or fall into 
the printing-press just when he was 
most needed. Rallying his moral forces, 
he planted himself in front of the rising 
young journalist. 

“I’m going to Manchester,” he said, 
introducing the chocolate as documen- 
tary evidence, then, in confusion, sub- 
stituting the ticket. 

Rawlins looked down at him as if 
surprised at the change in the boy’s ap- 
pearance since they had last met. 
Ranny had an uneasy feeling that his 
bow-tie was more lumpy than mothers 
usually made them, and that his neck 
and ears might not be convincing—he 
had not gone to any absurd lengths in 
the matter of ablutions. But Rawlins, 
fortunately, was not captious. 

“What’s your name?” he asked, flour- 
ishing his pencil, with a wink at a by- 
stander. Ranny gave his name in its 
full dignified form. 

“What are you going to do in Man- 
chester?” 

“T-I’m goin’ v-visiting.” Ranny nev- 
er stammered except when it was the 
worst thing he could do. 

“Yes?” said Rawlins, encouragingly. 

me I’m g-goin’ to visit my a-aunt. 

“And what is your aunt’s name?” 

“S-S-Smith,” said Ranny, al r- 
ately. To his great relief somebody 
called out: 

“Say, Giff, come here a minute.” 
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[It was the station-agent, who had 
stuck his head out of a window that 
opened upon the platform. This man’s 
life-work seemed to be sticking his head 
out of windows; there were people in 
Lakeville older than Ranny who had 
never seen the lower half of the ticket- 
agent. 

The two men conversed in low tones, 
and once Ranny fancied they were look- 
ing at him. Resisting a desire to eat his 
candy, he put one hand into the breast 
of his waist and walked about with long 
strides, like a public character. The 
platform was quite crowded now; the 
baggage-man’s face wore a hunted look 
and Ranny heard him ask the’ bus-driver, 
“What do you think I am?” 

Number Nine was such a long time 
in coming that Ranny’s eyeballs ached 
from gazing up the shimmering track; 
if the train did not come, what, he won- 
dered, would be the attitude of the press 
toward those who had spoken of going 
on it? But at last the long, low whistle 
east of town put all doubts at rest. The 
goal of his ambition was in sight. To- 
night people would be sitting on front 
porches all over Lakeville and saying to 
one another: 

“Oh, | see by the paper that Ran- 
dolph Harrington Dukes has gone to 
Manchester.” Bud Hicks would hear 
about it and be unpleasantly surprised; 
mother would be greatly pleased at the 
honor that had befallen the family, and 
father would probably talk it over with 
Mr. Jennings. More than likely there 
would be ice-cream soda for all hands. 

These happy reflections were put to a 
sudden end, for, as the train arrived in 
a gale of cinders, a heavy hand descended 
upon Ranny’s shoulder. He cried out 
more with surprise than pain, and, twist- 
ing about, looked up into the face of 
Rawlins. 

“You stay with me, kid,” said the 
reporter with an eloquent squeeze of the 
shoulder. “Your father says you can’t 
0. 

“Ts father here?” Ranny asked in dis- 
may. 

“Telephone,” said Rawlins. 

Ranny understood. The reporter and 
the ticket-agent had put their heads to- 
gether and telephoned to father at the 
factory office. The perpetual adult con- 


spiracy against boyhood had done its 
hateful work. 

Bitter disappointment swept over him; 
he swallowed desperately; he made an 
ill-advised attempt to kick the rising 
young journalist on the shin. 

“You better let go!” he said, men- 
acingly, but Rawlins only gave him an 
unnecessary shake and the train creaked 
and puffed and pulled away. 

“Now,” said Rawlins, relaxing his 
hold, “you will try to run away, will 
you?” 

Ranny looked up at the man who for 
four days had represented everything 
that was most desirable in life. 

“Aw,” he said in a choking voice, 
“who’s tryin’ to run away?” There- 
upon, in the presence of a representative 
of the press and a number of Lakeville’s 
citizens, Randolph Harrington Dukes 
cried. 

A lady unknown to him removed his 
fists from his eyes and dabbled his face 
with a handkerchief, shaking her head 
with distress at the black smudge on the 
cloth. A small boy in a costume of two 
pieces plus a fragment of a straw hat 
shifted his weight from one bare foot to 
the other on the hot boards and grinned. 
Humiliation was complete. 

Into this situation walked a tall, wide 
man who had evidently arrived on the 
train. 

“What's this, what’s this?” the new- 
comer asked. “Tom Dukes’s boy? 
What’s the matter, little feller?’ 

“He tried to run away,” said the bare- 
foot boy, traitorously joining the adult 
conspiracy. Rawlins explained the mat- 
ter in disgusting detail. The big man 
opened his eyes very wide and exclaimed, 
“Well, I’ll be jiggered!” And presently, 
“T’ll be switched!” 

“T’ll take him home,” he said to Raw- 
lins; “his folks live over my way.” 

So Ranny, who had apparently ceased 
to be a free agent, was transferred from 
the custody of Rawlins to that of the 
“heavy-set man.” At any rate, the 
change was an improvement. The man 
was so big around that he was a divert- 
ing spectacle; his eyebrows were drawn 
high up on his face as if he were perma- 
nently astonished. 

“So you’re Tom Dukes’s boy, tryin’ 
to run away?” 








At his own question he broke into a 
laugh that shook his whole body and 
set the peach-stone basket on his watch- 
chain to dancing joyously. He had to 
let go of his charge’s hand and mop his 
face with a red handkerchief. Ranny 
did not know what the joke was, but it 
was a pleasure to see a man laugh so 
extensively. 

“You ask your father, when you get 
home, if he remembers the time him and 
Jim Stoner went ’coon-huntin’ over by 
Yella Crick.” 

Ranny decided that he liked this Mr. 
Stoner; he began to hope that his new 
friend would come right into the house 
and greet the family—father would be at 
home for dinner by this time. In fact, 
he went so far as to plan that, just as 
they entered the yard, he would call out 
cheerfully, “Father, here’s Mr. Stoner.” 
Father and Mr. Stoner would then, no 
doubt, fall to talking about old times, and 
an affair which might so easily be other- 
wise would become rather a jovial occa- 
sion. Only he wished Mr. Stoner would 
settle upon “‘jiggered,” and stop saying, 
“T’ll be switched”; that sort of thing 
puts ideas into parents’ heads. 

As they went along Ranny gave polite 
attention to Mr. Stoner’s remarks and 
laughed heartily whenever it seemed 
proper. In so doing he tried to divert 
attention from what was going on be- 
hind them. It was not necessary that 
Mr. Stoner should see that the boy from 
the station had been following them at a 
cautious distance, whistling on his fin- 
gers from time to time and inviting the 
interest of other youth. Ranny knew by 
the noise that the rising generation was 
gathering rapidly. There were guffaws 
and giggles, and once he distinctly heard 
the words of Ted Blake, who was never 
careful of his language: ‘“‘No, he won’t 
get a deuce of a whalin’ or nothin’; oh, 
no!” As they turned a corner, Ranny 
permitted himself a careful glance across 
Mr. Stoner’s periphery and discovered 
that Tom Rucker and “Fatty” Hart- 
man, amid popular approval, were giving 
an impersonation of him and his new 
friend walking hand in hand. “Fatty” 
was leaning backward and waddling like 
a duck, thus making himself appear even 
more corpulent than he was by nature. 
Tom was blubbering ostentatiously. 
Vout. CXXX.—No. 775.—12 
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The incidental music was a kind of 
chant: “Ranny ran away—Ranny ran 
away.” On the whole he was glad when 
the journey was at an end and he had 
slipped comfortably out of the frying-pan. 

The home-coming was not at all as 
planned. Mother rushed down to the 
gate, threw her arms around him, and 
cried—a little. Mrs. Brown, the next- 
door neighbor, laid loving but dish- 
watery hands upon him and told him he 
was a bad boy. Father looked very 
grave and said, “Thank you, Jim.” 
Mr. Stoner departed at once, still 
vacillating between being jiggered and 
switched. With his going the street 
and the yard—and the future—seemed 
very desolate to Randolph Harrington 
Dukes. 

Ranny was not switched; neither was 
he jiggered, unless that means being put 
into a hot and untimely bed and told to 
spend the afternoon in remorse. Re- 
morse proved an unpleasant and tire- 
some business, so Ranny went to sleep. 
When he awoke he was surprised to find 
that the yellow sunlight was flooding the 
room and that father was standing be- 
side the bed, poking him with a folded 
newspaper. 

“Ranny,” said father, in a tone that 
had in it more of sadness than of anger, 
“why did you try to run away? Isn’t 
your home good enough for you? Don’t 
we give you everything you need?” 

“| wasn’t runnin’ away,” said Ranny. 

* Randolph!” 

“T wasn’t,” said Ranny, earnestly. 
**l was jest goin’ to climb through the 
train and get out on the other side.” 

“Look here, son,” said father, sharp- 
ly; “‘don’t make it worse by lying. You 
put on your best clothes and you bought 
a ticket for Manchester.” 

The whole truth had to come out now 
in refutation of the unjust charge that 
he was trying to run away. 

“TI wanted ’em to print my name in 
the paper like Clarence Raleigh an’ Mrs. 
Thompson an’ Mr. Webber an’ Clarence 

Raleigh an’ everybody.” 

“You wanted them to say you were 
running away?” 

“IT wasn’t runnin’ away. I wanted 
them to print—you know—Randolph 
Harrington Dukes, son of Thomas 
Dukes, is v-visiting—” 
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“Listen,” father interrupted, seating 
himself on the edge of the bed and un- 
folding the paper. ‘‘See how you like it: 

“**Stops boy runaway—representative 
of this paper captures young Randolph 
Dukes, who is about to take the train for 
Manchester.’” 

Ranny was dizzy with embarrassment 
and chagrin and anger; only fragments 
of father’s recital came to his conscious- 
ness—“ ‘a half-fareticket for Manchester 

.. voluntarily disclosed his purpose... a 


false story about an aunt.’ 


*‘Now pay especial attention to this: 
‘The boy’s motive for running away is 
unknown. He has never before been 
in trouble and his record in school is 
said to be fairly good.’” (Here father’s 
voice rose to heights of impressiveness.) 
“*The Bulletin hopes that this public 
warning will be a lesson to him and that 
he will be a better boy for it.’ 

Father laid a hand upon Ranny’s arm. 

“Are you sorry you brought this dis- 
grace to the family?” he asked. 

ae 

“Will you promise never to do 
again?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you sorry you made your mother 
so unhappy?” 

Ranny felt the need of a more spright- 
ly element in the conversation. 

“Say, father,” he said, “do you re- 
member the time you and Jim Stoner 
went ’coon-huntin’ by Yella Crick?” 

Father departed, abruptly, muttering, 
“You'd better hurry and get dressed if 
you want any supper.” 

Gloom hung about in the middle dis- 
tance as Ranny made his sketchy toilet. 
He was depressed over the wreck of his 
parents’ happiness, over the false posi- 
tion he was in, over the ridicule of his 
peers. He blamed the Bulletin for his 
troubles; he hated the whole profession, 
from meddling reporters to dirty, to- 
bacco-chewing pressmen. In Ranny’s 
personally conducted civilization the age 
of publicity had run its fitful course. 

But the world of eight-going-on-nine 
has a limited capacity for despondency; 
the boy’s cup of bitterness is equipped 
with an automatic stop-cock. And 
Ranny soon found that somewhere in his 
internal economy, in the neighborhood 


of the blouse-string he was now tying, 
there was a little flutter that was dis- 
tinctly pleasurable. These bungling, 
long-trousered folk with their eternal talk 
of runaways had overplayed their parts. 

As supper was nearing its end ther 
came a breach of the peace from the 
direction of the street. This sound con- 
sisted of an intermittent yell aided 
by the skilful vibration of a hand be- 
fore the mouth—one device by which 
youth avoided the degrading necessity 
of knocking on adult doors: At the ear- 
liest moment consistent with cherry-pic 
Ranny sped down the path and discov- 
ered that mouth and hand were the prop- 
erty of Bud Hicks. Thereupon, in the 
thickening dusk ensued this colloquy: 

*’Lo, Ranny!” 

“Lo - 

”m on over tu-morra’ ’n’ be in the 
show.” 

“What show?” 

“You know—like movin’ pitchers— 
the Young Boy Runaway ’n’ everything. 
You c’n be the rynaway.” 

** All right—mebbe.” 

“‘Go’-by.” 

**Go’-by.” 

Bud departed, making delicious music 
along the picket-fence with a stick. 

The prospective villain of the drama 
came upon the side porch noiselessly— 


his feet having reverted to a state of 


nature. Through the open dining-room 
window he looked upon a charming do- 
mestic scene. Father had his arm about 
mother’s waist and her head rested wear- 
ily upon his shoulder. 

“He’s not a bad boy, Elizabeth,” 
father said, “any more than I was when 
I ran away to go’coon-hunting with Jim 
Stoner.” 

“TI know, Tom, but he has been so 
hard to understand this last year. He 
takes up things so intently, then sud- 
denly loses interest in them.” 

“He’s dabbling in life, dear,” said 
father, and after a pause he added, “I 
think I’ll run down-town for a little 
while; they'll all be wanting to know 
about the little shaver.” 

“All right.” Mother gave an awk- 
ward little laugh. “I wish you would 
stop in at the office and get five or six 
copies of the Bulletin.” 
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Lincoln and Some Union Generals 


From the UNPUBLISHED DIARIES of JOHN HAY 


§£ HEN Abraham Lincoln 
“4 went to Washington in 

1861, to be inaugurat- 
¥ ed as President, he took 
4a with him as secretaries 
- two young men from 

ete Poe Springfield, Illinois— 
John G. Nicolay and John Hay. The 
jatter had graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity three years before with a reputation 
for literary talents. He had a quick ob- 
servation, an alert and curious mind, and 
a winning nature. His sense of humor 
was keen, and he showed, even at the age 
of twenty-two, poise and reasonableness 
which stood by him through life. 

For four years John Hay was Lin- 
coln’s daily companion. He lived in the 
White House. He not only helped Nico- 
lay to conduct the official correspon- 
dence, but he shared the President’s 
confidences. For amusement, when the 
rush of his work did not prevent him, he 
kept a diary, and this diary is the most 
intimate record—a series of snap-shots— 
of Abraham Lincoln that posterity can 
ever have. It contains Lincoln’s words 
jotted down at the moment; his opin- 
ions on men and events confided freely 
to his young secretary; his oddities and 
humorous characteristics as well as his 
noble qualities, sketched by a sympa- 
thetic hand. 

In the following paper I have assem- 
bled from John Hay’s diary what Lin- 
coln thought at the time of several of 
the Union generals during the Civil War, 
and I have added here and there Hay’s 
own views, because we may take it for 
granted that he told them to the Presi- 
dent and so contributed to the stock of 
evidence on which Lincoln based his 
decisions. 


Among Hay’s many memoranda on 
generals, battles, and military gossip 
none are so important and none so inter- 
esting as those on McClellan. 

From July 26, 1861, the day when, 
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at the President’s summons, McClellan 
reached Washington, he was the topic of 
conversation to which everybody turned. 

He immediately took charge of organiz- 
ing into a fighting army the volunteers 
who were pouring into the capital at the 
rate of a regiment a day. For that work 
he possessed uncommon ability, to which 
was added the knowledge gained from 
his West Point training, from experience 
in the regular service, and from inspec- 
tion of the European armies. He not 
only knew what was to be done, but he 
had the art of persuading everybody 
that he was the only man who could 
do it. His self-esteem, by nature abnor- 
mally developed, swelled at last into an 
elephantiasis of the ego. But among the 
hesitations, perplexities, and gropings of 
the summer of 1861 the value of McClel- 
lan’s self-assurance was quite as great 
as that of his technical competence. 
The Army of the Potomac, molded un- 
der his direction, felt for him an enthu- 
siasm bordering on infatuation and 
proof against the disillusion of subse- 
quent defeats. 

Truth to tell, from the day he came to 
Washington McClellan was in danger of 
being smothered by adulation. The 
North, frantic for a general to avenge its 
defeats and to put down secession, be- 
lieved that in him it had the man. It 
imputed to him qualities he never pos- 
sessed; it magnified his undoubted points 
of excellence; it sought for happy paral- 
lels and propitious signs to hd Sng its 
confidence. Napoleon was short of stat- 
ure, so was “Little Mac”; Napoleon 
was young and self-reliant, so was “ Lit- 
tle Mac”: what could be more logical 
than to continue the parallel until it led 
to a Marengo and an Austerlitz for 
“Little Mac”? McClellan was a Demo- 
crat; and this enhanced his importance, 
because it advertised to the world that 
the Northern Democrats would stand by 
the Union. 

President Lincoln welcomed McClel- 
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lan’s coming, and, besides giving him 
every aid in formirz the army, deferred 
to his plans and methods. Hay, who 
had a young man’s impatience at too 
obtrusive conceit, was present at many 
of their interviews, and seems very early 
to have doubted “Little Mac’s”’ omni- 
science. 

On October 22, 1861, Hay writes that 
the President and the General talked 
over the death of Colonel Baker at 
Leesburg. 


McClellan says: “There is many a good 
fellow that wears the shoulder-straps going 
under the sod before the thing is over. There 
is no loss too great to be repaired. If I 
should get knocked on the head, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you will put another man immediately 
in my shoes.” “I want you to take care of 
yourself,” said the President. McClellan 
seemed very hopeful and confident—thought 
he had the enemy, if in force or not. During 
this evening’s conversation [Hay adds] it 
became painfully evident that he had no plan 
nor the slightest idea of what Stone! was 
about. 


In those early days the President used 
to call informally at McClellan’s office 
to inquire how the work was going or 
to make suggestions. At one of these 
casual calls, on October roth, McClellan 
said: 

“T think we shall have our arrangements 
made for a strong re connoissance about Mon- 
day, to feel the strength of the army. I in- 
tend to be careful and to do as well as pos- 
sible. Don’t let them hurry me is all I ask.” 
**You shall have your own way in the matter, 
I assure you,” said the President, and went 
home. 


That refrain, “Don’t let them hurry 
me!’’ was to be the burden of McClel- 
lan’s talk and despatches throughout his 
service. 

A few days later, traversing Senator 
B. F. Wade’s opinion that an unsuccess- 
ful battle was preferable to delay, since 
a defeat could easily be repaired by the 
swarming recruits, McClellan declared 
that he “would rather have a few re- 
cruits after a victory than a good many 
after a defeat.”” Lincoln regretted the 
popular impatience, but held that it 
ought to be reckoned with. 

1 Brigadier-General Charles P. Stone. The bat- 
tle of Ball’s Bluff was fought on the preceding day, 
October 21, 1861. 
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“At the same time, General,” he said, 
“you must not fight till you are ready.’ 

at have everything at stake,” said the Gen- 
eral; “if I fail, I will not see you again or 
anybody. ” “T have a notion to go out with 
you, and stand or fall with the battle,” Lin- 
coln replied. 


On November 1st McClellan  suc- 
ceeded Gen. Winfield Scott in command 
of the army. The President, in thank- 
ing him, said: 


“T should be perfectly satisfied if I thought 
that this vast increase of responsibility would 
not embarrass you.” “It is a great relief, 
sir! I feel as if several tons were taken from 
my shoulders to-day. I am now in contact 
with you and the Secretary. I am not em- 
barrassed by intervention.” “Well,” says 
the President, “draw on me for all the sense 
I have, and all the information. In addition 
to your present command, the supreme com- 
mand of the army will entail a vast labor 
upon you.” “I can do it all,” McClellan 
said, quietly. 


Hay evidently felt that this sublime 
self-assertion spoke for itself. On No- 
vember 11th he notes that McClellan 
promises to “feel” the rebels on the 
next day—the first of many such prom- 
ises. His entry for November 13th 
reads: 


I wish here to record what I consider a 
portent of evil to come. The President, Gov- 
ernor Seward, and I went over to McClel- 
lan’s home to-night. The servant at the door 
said the General was at the wedding of Col. 
Wheaton at Gen’! Buell’s and would soon 
return. We went in, and after we had waited 
about an hour McClellan came in, and with- 
out paying particular attention to the porter, 
who told him the President was waiting to 
see him, went up-stairs, passing the door of 
the room where the President and Secretary 
of State were seated. They waited about 
half an hour, and sent once more a servant to 
tell the General they were there; and the 
answer came that the General had gone to 
bed. 

I merely record this unparalleled insolence 
of epaulettes without comment. It is the 
first indication I have yet seen of the threat- 
ened supremacy of the military authorities. 
Coming home | spoke to the President about 
the matter, but he seemed not to have no- 
ticed it specially, saying it was better at this 
time not to be making points of etiquette and 
personal dignity. 


At the end of the following January, 
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Hav records that the President “stopped 
eoing to McClellan’s, and sent for the 
General to come to him.” In March, 
lincoln decided to relieve McClellan of 
his position as General-in-Chief, but to 
allow him to retain command of the 
Army of the Potomac, and thus to give 
“him an opportunity to retrieve his er- 
rors.” At the Cabinet council at which 
the President announced this purpose 
all the members present heartily con- 
curred in wishing that McClellan might 
be got rid of altogether. 

Seward [Hay says] spoke very bitterly of 
the imbecility which had characterized the 
General’s operations on the Potomac. 

Here follow extracts from Hay’s brief 
notes to Nicolay, absent from Washing- 
ton, to whom he wrote as confidentially 
as in his diary: 

Varch 31, 1862,—Little Mac sails to-day 
for down-river. He was in last night to see 
Tycoon’. He was much more pleasant and 
social in manner than formerly. He seems 
to be anxious for the good opinion of every- 

Thursday morning [April 3d],—McClellan 
is in danger, not in front, but in rear. The 
President is making up his mind to give him 
a peremptory order to march. It is disgrace- 
ful to think how the little squad at York- 
town keeps him at bay. 

Friday, April 4, 1862,—McClellan is at 
last in motion. He is now moving on Rich- 
mond. The secret is very well kept. No- 
body cut of the Cabinet knows it in town. 

A pril 9, 1862,—Glorious news comes borne 
on every wind but the South Wind. While 
Pope is crossing the turbid and broad torrent 
of the Mississippi in the blaze of the enemy’s 
fire, and Grant is fighting the overwhelming 
legions of Buckner at Pittsburg, the Little 
Napoleon sits trembling before the handful 
of men at Yorktown, afraid either to fight or 
run. Stanton feels devilish about it. He 
would like to remove him, if he thought it 
would do. 


At last the time came when even Lin- 
coln’s patience was exhausted. After 
McClellan’s long series of blunders on 
the Peninsula he was superseded by 
Pope, who at the end of August, 1862, 
prepared to strike the Confederate army. 

On August 30th, when Jackson and 
Longstreet were thrashing Pope at Bull 
Run, Hay rode into Washington from 
the Soldiers’ Home with Lincoln. 


One of Hay’s nicknames for President Lincoln. 
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We talked [he says] about the state of 
things by Bull Run, and Pope’s prospect. 
The President was very outspoken in regard 
to McClellan’s present conduct. He said 
that really it seemed to him that McClellan 
wanted Pope defeated. He mentioned to me 
a despatch of McClellan’s in which he pro- 
posed, as one plan of action, to “leave Pope 
to get out of his own scrape and devote our- 
selves to securing Washington.” He also 
spoke of McClellan’s dreadful panic in the 
matter of Chain Bridge, which he had or- 
dered blown up the night before, but which 
order had been countermanded; and also of 
his incomprehensible interference with Frank- 
lin’s corps, which he recalled once, and then, 
when they had been sent ahead by Halleck’s 
order, begged permission to recall them 
again; and only desisted after Halleck’s 
sharp injunction to push them ahead until 
they whipped something or got whipped 
themselves. The President seemed to think 
him a little crazy. Envy, jealousy, and spite 
are probably a better explanation of his 
present conduct. He is constantly sending 
despatches to the President and Halleck ask- 
ing what is his real position and command. 
He acts as chief alarmist and grand marplot 
of the army. 


Halleck, on the contrary, the Presi- 
dent said, had no prejudices. [He] “‘is 
wholly for the service. He does not 
care who succeeds or who fails, so the 
service is benefited.” 


Later in the day we were in Halleck’s 
room. Halleck was at dinner, and Stanton 
came in while we were waiting for him, and 
carried us off to dinner. A pleasant little 
dinner and a pretty wife as white and cold 
and raotionless as marble, whose rare smiles 
seemed to pain her. Stanton was loud about 
the McClellan business. He was unquali- 
fiedly severe upon McClellan. He said that 
after these battles there should be one court- 
martial, if never any more. He said that 
nothing but foul play could lose us this bat- 
tle, and that it rested with McClellan and 
his friends. Stanton seemed to believe very 
strongly in Pope. So did the President, for 
that matter. 


How unanimously the Cabinet dis- 
trusted McClellan appears further in 
this bit of conversation which Hay had 
with Seward on September 5, 1862. 


“Mr. Hay,” said the Secretary of State, 
“what is the use of growing old? You learn 
something of men and things, but never until 
too late to use it. | have only just now found 
out what military jealousy is. . . . The other 
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day I went down to Alexandria and found 
General McClellan’s army landing. I con- 
sidered our armies united, virtually, and 
thought them invincible. I went home, and 
the first news I received was that each had 
been attacked, and each, in effect, beaten. It 
never had occurred to me that any jealousy 
could prevent these generals from acting for 
their common fame and the welfare of the 
country.” 

I said it never would have seemed possible 
to me that one American general should 
write of another to the President, suggesting 
that “Pope should be allowed to get out of 
his own scrape his own way.’ 

He answered: “I don’t see why you should 
have expected it. You are not old. I should 
have known it.” He said this gloomily and 
sadly. 


Nevertheless, after Pope’s defeat at 
the second battle of Bull Run the Presi- 
dent concluded that McClellan must be 
restored to the command of the Army 
of the Potomac. 


“He has acted badly in this matter [the 
President admitted to Hay], but we must 
use what tools we have. There is no man in 
the army who can man these fortifications 
and lick these troops of ours into shape half 
as well as he.” I spoke of the general feeling 
against McClellan as evinced by the Presi- 
dent’s mail. He rejoined: “‘ Unquestionably 
he has acted badly toward Pope. He wanted 
him to fail. That is unpardonable. But he 
is too useful just now to sacrifice.” At an- 
other time he said: “If he can’t fight him- 
self, he excels in making others ready to 
fight.” 


So “Little Mac” once more led the 
Army of the Potomac; not for long, 
however, because after his virtual failure 
at Antietam (September 17, 1862) and 
his allowing Stuart to ride round the 
Army of the Potomac and raid Cham- 
bersburg, popular clamor demanded his 
dismissal. And Lincoln, the long-suffer- 
ing, convinced that the time had come, 
relieved him. 

Two years later McClellan was the 
Democratic nominee for President. On 
September 25, 1864, Hay records that a 
letter had just come from Nicolay, who 
was in New York, stating that Thurlow 
Weed, the dominant Republican leader 
in New York State, with whom Nicolay 
was to confer, had gone to Canada. 
When Hay showed the President the 
letter he said: “I think I know where 


Mr. Weed has gone. I think he has gone 
to Vermont, not Canada. I will tell you 
what he is trying to do. I have not as 
yet told anybody.” 

And then Lincoln proceeded to unfold 
the following story of a remarkable in- 
trigue: 


“Some time ago the Governor of Vermont 
came to me ‘on business of importance,’ he 
said. I fixed an hour and he came. His 
name is Smith. He is, though you would 
not think it, a cousin of Baldy Smith. 
Baldy is large, blond, florid. The Governor 
is a little, dark sort of man. This is the 
story he told me, giving Gen’! Baldy Smith 
as his authority: 

“When Gen’! McClellan was here at Wash- 
ington [in 1862] B. Smith was very intimat: 
with him. They had been together at West 
Point, and friends. McClellan had asked for 
promotion for Baldy from the President, and 
got it. They were close and confidential 
friends. When they went down to the Pen- 
insula their same intimate relations con- 
tinued, the General talking freely with Smith 
about all his plans and prospects, until one 
day Fernando Wood and one other [Demo- 
cratic] politician from New York appeared in 
camp and passed some days with MeClell in. 

“From the day this took place Smith saw, 
or thought he saw, that McClellan was treat- 
ing him with unusual coolness and reserve. 
After a little while he mentioned this to 
McClellan, who, after some talk, told Baldy 
he had something to show him. He told 
him that these people who had recently vis- 
ited him had been urging him to stand as 
an opposition candidate for President; that 
he had thought the thing over and had 
concluded to accept their propositions, and 
had written them a letter (which he had not 
yet sent) giving his idea of the proper way 
of conducting the war, so as to conciliate and 
impress the people of the South with the idea 
that our armies were intended merely to 
execute the laws and protect their property, 
etc., and pledging himself to conduct the 
war in that inefficient, conciliatory style. 

“This letter he read to Baldy, who, after 
the reading was finished, said earnestly: 
‘General, do you not see that looks like trea- 
son, and that it will ruin you and all of us?’ 
After some further talk the General de- 
stroyed the letter in Baldy’s presence, and 
thanked him heartily for his frank and friend- 
ly counsel. After this he was again taken 
into the intimate confidence of McClellan. 

“Immediately after the battle of An- 
tietam, Wood and his familiar came again 


1Gen. William F. Smith, the eminent Union 
commander. 
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end saw the General, and again Baldy saw 
an immediate estrangement on the part of 
\cClellan. He seemed to be anxious to get 
intimate friends out of the way and to 
oid opportunities of private conversation 
with them. Baldy he particularly kept em- 
ployed on reconnoissances and such work. 
One night Smith was returning from some 
duty he had been performing, and, seeing a 
light in McClellan’s tent, he went in to 
report. He reported and was about to with- 
draw when the General requested him to 
remain. After every one was gone he told 
him those men had been there again and had 
renewed their proposition about the Presi- 
dency: that this time he had agreed to their 
proposition, and had written them a letter 
acceding to their terms and pledging himself 
to carry on the war in the sense already indi- 
cated. This letter he read then and there 
to Baldy Smith. 

“Immediately thereafter B. Smith applied 
to be transferred from that army. At very 
nearly the same time other prominent men 
asked the same—Franklin, Burnside, and 
others. 

‘Now that letter must be in the possession 
of F. Wood, and it will not be impossible to 
get it. Mr. Weed has, I think, gone to Ver- 
mont to see the Smiths about it.” 


Hay continues: 


| was very much surprised at the story 
and expressed my surprise. I said I had al- 
ways thought that McClellan’s fault was a 
constitutional weakness and timidity, which 
prevented him from active and timely exer- 
tion, instead of any such deep-laid scheme of 
treachery and ambition. 

The President replied: “After the battle 
of Antietam I went up to the field to try to 
get him to move, and came back thinking he 
would move at once. But when I got home 
he began to argue why he ought not to move. 
1 peremptorily ordered him to advance. It 
was nineteen days before he put a man over 
the river. It was nine days longer before he 
got his army across, oar then he stopped 
again, delaying on little pretexts of wanting 
this and that. I began to fear he was playing 
false—that he did not want to hurt the 
enemy. I saw how he could intercept the 
enemy on the way to Richmond. I deter- 
mined to make that the test. If he let them 
get away I would remove him. He did so, 
and I relieved him. I dismissed Major K. 
for his silly, treasonable talk because I feared 

vas staff talk, and I wanted an example. 

ie letter of Buell furnishes another evidence 
in support of that theory. And the story 
you have heard Neill tell about [Governor 
Horatio] Seymour’s first visit to McClellan 
all tallies with this story.” 
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The last reference to McClellan in 
this diary occurs on November 11, 1864, 
at the first meeting of the Cabinet after 
Lincoln’s overwhelming re-election. The 
President brought out a sealed paper, 
which he had asked his Cabinet to in- 
dorse on August 23d, and when Hay 
opened it they found it contained a brief 
memorandum in which Lincoln stated 
that, as it was extremely probable that 
he could not be re-elected, he intended 
“so to co-operate with the President- 
elect as to save the Union between the 
election and the inauguration.” 

“*T resolved,” he now told his Cabinet, “in 
case of the election of Gen’! McClellan, .. . 
that I would see him and talk matters over 
with him. I would say, ‘General, the elec- 
tion has demonstrated that you are stronger, 
have more influence with the American peo- 
ple than I. Now let us together—you with 
your influence, and I with all the executive 
power of the government—try to save the 
country. You raise as many troops as you 
possibly can for this final trial, and I will 
devote all my energy to assisting and finish- 
ing the war.’” 

Seward said: “And the General would an- 
swer you, ‘Yes, yes’; and the next day, when 
you saw him again and pressed those views 
upon him, he would say, ‘ Yes, yes’; and so 
on for ever, and would have done nothing at 
all.” 

* At least,” added Lincoln, “I should have 
done my duty and have stood clear before 
my own conscience.” 

With that characteristic expression 
the record closes—a record which reveals 
Lincoln as invincibly patient, fair, and 
considerate toward even the general who 
caused him and the upholders of the 
Union so many poignant disappoint- 
ments. 


General Hooker was another com- 
mander toward whom his contempora- 
ries and posterity have had their re- 
serves. Since the military history of the 
war has come to be studied dispassion- 
ately, Chancellorsville has risen into 
front rank among the critical battles, 
and, as Hooker commanded at Chancel- 
lorsville and was beaten, his reputation 
has, logically, suffered in proportion to 
the growing significance attached to 
that defeat. 

Hay, however, evidently liked Hooker 
—‘ Fighting Joe’— of whose talks he 
made several notes. On September 9, 
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1863, he dined with Wise, where he met 
Hooker, Butterfield, and Fox. 


Hooker was in fine flow. . . . He says he 
was forced to ask to be relieved by repeated 
acts which proved that he was not to be 
allowed to manage his army as he thought 
best, but that it was to be manceuvered 
from Washington. He instanced Maryland 
Heights, whose garrison he was forbidden to 
touch, yet which was ordered to be evacu- 
ated by the very mail which brought his 
(Hooker’s) relief. And other such many. 

At dinner he spoke of our army. He says: 
It was the finest on the planet. He would 
like to see it fighting with foreigners. .. . 
It was far superior to the Southern army in 
everything but one. It had more v alor, more 
strength, more endurance, more spirit; the 
Rebels are only superior in vigor of attack. 
The reason of this 1s that, in the first place, 
our army came down here capable of every- 
thing but ignorant of everything. It fell into 
evil hands—the hands of a baby, who knew 
something of drill, little of organization, and 
nothing of the morale of the army. It was 
fashioned by the congenial spirit of this man 
into a mass of languid inertness, destitute of 
either dash or cohesion. The Prince de Join- 
ville, by far the finest mind I ever met with 
in the army, was struck by this singular and, 
as he said, inexplicable contrast between the 
character of American soldiers as integers and 
in mass. The one active, independent, alert, 
enterprising; the other indolent, easy, waste- 
ful, and slothful. It is not in the least sin- 
gular. You find a ready explanation in the 
character of its original general. 

Hooker drank very little, not more than 
the rest, who were all abstemious, yet what 
little he drank made his cheek hot and red 
and his eye brighter. I can easily understand 
how the stories of his drunkenness have 
grown, if so little affects him as I have seen. 
He was looking very well to-night. A tall 
and statuesque form—grand fighting head 
and grizzled russet hair—red, florid cheeks 
and bright-blue eyes, forming a strong con- 
trast with Butterfield, who sat opposite—a 
small, stout, compact man, with a closely 
chiseled Greek face and heavy black mus- 
taches, like Eugéne Beauharnais. Both very 
handsome and very different. 

September roth,—I1 dined to-night at Wil- 
lard’s. . . . Speaking of Lee [Hooker] ex- 
ressed himself slightingly of Lee’s abilities. 
He says he was never much respected in the 
army. In Mexico he was surpassed by all 
his lieutenants. In the cavalry he was held 
in no esteem. He was regarded very highly 
by General Scott. He was a Peay and 
readily recommended himself by his insinu- 
ating manner to the General [Scott], whose 


petulant and arrogant temper had driven of 
late years all officers of spirit and self-respect 
away from him. j 
The strength of the Rebel army rests on 
the broad shoulders of Longstreet. He is 
brain of Lee, as Stonewall Jackson was his 
right arm. Before every battle he had been 
advised with. After every battle Lee may by 
found in his tent. He is a weak man and 
little of a soldier. He naturally rests on 
Longstreet, who is a soldier born. 


When we recall that only four months 
earlier Hooker, having been beaten at 
Chancellorsville, boasted of successfully 
withdrawing his army across the river 
from Lee’s army, which was not pursu- 
ing, we shall find more humor in his 
depreciation of Lee than he intended. 
From the frankness with which Hooker 
and the others talked to Hay we may 
be justified in suspecting that they 
thought they might through him reach 
the President. Lincoln, who never failed 
to give a man credit for his good quali- 
ties, remarked to Hay, “Whenever trou- 
ble arises I can always rely on Hooker's 
magnanimity.’ 


Still another commander of the Army 
of the Potomac—General George G. 
Meade—comes in for some pertinent 
criticism in John Hay’s record. One 
generation remembers Meade as the res- 
olute captain who, although appointed 
only three days before, checked the 
invasion of the Confederate armies in 
the three-days battle of Gettysburg. 
Contemporaries, however, while rejoic- 
ing in the victory, felt the bitterest 
chagrin that it failed to crush the rebell- 
ion. It is chiefly to this that Hay’s 
notes refer. 

News traveled with desperate slow- 
ness to those kept in suspense at the 
White House during this crisis. The 
battle of Gettysburg ended at dark on 
July 3, 1863; and yet for more than 
a week following, doubt and hope alter- 
nated in Lincoln’s mind as to whether 
the Union general, Meade, would com- 
plete his victory by destroying Lee’s 
army. On Saturday, July 11, 1863, 
Hay writes: 

The President seemed in specially good 
humor to-day, as he had pretty good evi- 
dence that the enemy were still on the north 
side of the Potomac, and Meade had an- 
nounced his intention of attacking them 
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‘,» the morning. The President seemed 
ry happy in the prospect of a brilliant 
ccess. 

Sunday, 12th July, Rained all the after- 
noon. Have not yet heard of Meade’s exX- 
per ted attack. As ; ; 

Vonday, 13th —The President begins to 
erow anxious and impatient about Meade’s 
silence. I thought and told him there was 
nothing to prevent the enemy from getting 
awav by the Falling Waters if they were not 
vigorously attacked. . . . Nothing can save 
them if Meade does his duty. I doubt him. 
He is an engineer. 

r4th July,—This morning the President 
seemed de pressed by Meade’s despatches of 
last night. They were so cautiously and al- 
most timidly worded—talking about recon- 
noitering to find the enemy’s weak places, and 
other such. . . . About noon came the de- 
spatches stating that our worst fears were 
true. The enemy had gotten away unhurt. 
The President was deeply erieved. “We had 
them within our grasp,” he said; “we had 
only to stretch forth our hands and they 
were ours. And nothing I could say or do 
could make the army move.” 

Several days ago he sent a despatch to 
Meade which must have cut like a scourge, 
but Meade returned so re asonable and ear- 
nest reply that the President concluded he 
knew best what he was doing, and was rec- 
onciled to the apparent inaction, which he 
hoped was merely apparent. 

Every day he has watched the progress of 
the army with agonizing impatience, hope 
struggling with fear. He has never been easy 
in his own mind about General Meade since 
Me ade’s ( ene ral ( Ider in WwW hich he called on 
his troops to drive the invader from our soil. 
The President says: “‘This is a dreadful 
reminiscence of McClellan. The same spirit 
that moved McClellan to claim a great vic- 
tory because Pennsylvania and Maryland 
were safe. The hearts of ten million people 
sank within them when McClellan raised 
that shout last fall. Will our generals never 
get that idea out of their heads? The whole 
country is our soil.” 

15th July,—Robert Lincoln says the Presi- 
dent is silently but deeply grieved about the 
escape of Lee. He said: “If I had gone up 
there I could have whipped them myself.” 


[And Hay adds] I know he had that idea. 


To picture Lincoln commanding at 
Gettysburg and crushing Lee’s army, 
and with it the rebellion, in the most 
significant battle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, dazzles the imagination. More 
than one of the Union generals regarded 
Lincoln as possessing unusual qualifica- 
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tions as a commander: but could he 
have compassed that? 
On July 16th 


Gen’l Wadsworth came in. He said in 
answer to Abe’s question, “Why did Lee 
escape?” ‘“‘Because nobody stopped him,” 
rather grufly. Wadsworth says that at a 
council of war of corps commanders, held 
on Sunday, the 12th, ° on the que stion of 
fight or no fight, the weight of authority was 
against fighting. French, Sedgwick, Slocum, 
and Sykes strenuously opposed a fight. 
Meade was in favor of it. So was Warren, 
who did most of the talking on that side, 
and Pleasonton was very eager for it, as also 
was Wadsworth himself. The non-fighters 
thought, or seemed to think, that if we did 
not attack, the enemy would, and even 
Meade, though he was in for action, had no 
idea that the enemy intended to get away at 
once. Howard had little to say on the sub- 
je ct. 

Meade was 1n favor ot attacking in three 
columns of 20,000 men each. Wadsworth 
was in favor of doing as Stonewall Jackson 
did at Chancellorsville—double up the left, 
and drive them down on Williamsport. I do 
not question that either plan would have 
succeeded. Wadsworth said to Hunter, who 
sat beside him: “General, there are a good 
many ofhcers of the regular army who have 
not yet entirely lost the West Point ‘dea of 
Southern superiority. That sometimes ac- 
counts for an otherwise unaccountable slow- 
ness of attack.” 

a8) J ily, Sunday,—The President was in 
very good humor; in the afternoon he 
and I were talking about the position at 
Williamsport the other day. He said: “Our 
army held the war in the hollow of their 
hand, and they would not close it.” Again he 
said: “We had gone all through the labor of 
tilling and planting an enormous crop, and 
when it was ripe we did not harvest it!” 
Still he added, “‘I am very, very grateful to 
Meade for the great service he did at Gettys- 
burg.” 


How characteristic is this last sen- 
tence of Lincoln’s indefectible sense of 
justice! 


Quite naturally, the spectacular figure 
of Benjamin F. Butler, the politico-mili- 
tary self-seeker whose acrobatic per- 
formances edified the American public 
during more than forty years, appears 
and reappears in Hay’s journal. Hav- 
ing secured a commission as brigadier- 
general, he led the Eighth Massachusetts 
to Washington. 
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On being stopped by the mob in Balti- 
more at the outset of the war, he lost no 
time in making his presence known. 
On April 25, 1861, Hay writes: ‘‘Gen- 
eral Butler has sent an imploring re- 
quest to the Pre side nt to be allowed to 
bag the whole nest of traitorous Mary- 
land legislators and bring them in tri- 
umph here. This the Tycoon, wishing 
to observe every comity, even with a 
recusant State, forbade.” 

A few months later, on November 8th, 
Hay copies into his diary “‘a cheeky 
letter just received” by the President. 
It reads as follows: 


My pear Str,—Gen’l Wool has resigned. 
Gen’l Frémont must. Gen’l Scott has re- 
tired. 

I have an ambition, and I trust a laudable 
one, to be Major-General of the United 
States Army. 

Has anybody done more to deserve it? 
No one will do more. May I rely upon you, 
as you may have confidence in me, to take 
this matter into consideration? 

I will not disgrace the position. I may 
fail in its duties. 

Iruly yrs., 
Beny. F. But er. 

The President. 


P. S.—I have made the same suggestion 
to others of my friends. 


Though Butler was not the first of the 
political warriors with whom the Presi- 
dent had to deal, he -was surpassed by 
none in the persistence with which he 
pushed his personal claims. In January, 
IS64, Hay was sent by the President to 
South Carolina and Florida to admin- 
ister the oath of allegiance to loyal 
Southerners. There he fell in with But- 
ler. 


In the dusk of the evening [he writes from 
Point Lookout] er n’l Butler came clattering 
into the room, where Marston and I were 
sitting, followed by a couple of aides. We 
had some hasty talk about business: he told 
me how he was administering the oath at 
Norfolk; how popular it was growing; chil- 
dren cried for it. 

After drinking cider we went down to the 
Hudson City, the General’s flagship. His 
wife, niece, and excessively pretty daughter 

. were there at tea... . At night, after the 
ladies had gone off to bed—they all said 
retired, but | suppose it meant the same thing 
in the end—we began to talk about some 





queer matters. Butler had some odd st 
ries about physical sympathies . . . ar 
showed a singular acquaintance with Bil 
cal studies 

At Baltimore we took a special Car al 
came home 1 sat with the General all ¢ 
way and talked with him about many m 
ters: Richmond and its long immunity. H 
says he can take an army within thirty milk 
of Richmond without any trouble; from tl 
point the enemy can either be forced to fig 
in the open field south of the city or subn 
to be starved into surrender : 

He gave me some very dramatic incident 
of his second action in Fortress Monro 
smoking out adventurers and confiden 
men, testing his detectives, and matters 
that sort. He makes more business in tl 
sleepy little Department than any one would 
have dreamed was in it. 


Butler soon had his opportunity, but 
instead of taking Richmond he allowed 
himself, to quote General Grant’s indel- 
ible phrase, to be “bottled up,” thereby 
rendering his army useless. 

Lincoln’s estimate of Butler appears 
in this entry in Hay’s diary of May 21, 
1864: 


Butler is turning out much as I thought 
he would; perfectly useless and incapabl 
for campaigning... I said to the Presi- 
dent to-day that I thought Butler was 
the only man in the army in whom power 
would be dange rous, Mec¢ lellan was too 
timid and vacillating to usurp; Grant was 
too sound and cool-headed and unselfish; 
Banks also; I rémont would be dangerous if 
he had more ability and energy. ‘“ Yes,” 
says the American,! “he is like Jim Jett’s 
brother. Jim used to say that his brother 
was the d—dest scoundrel that ever lived, 
but in the infinite mercy of Providence h« 
was also the d—dest fool.” 


I close with a quotation in a very 
different key about a very different 
commander. On May 9, 1864, Hay re- 
ports: 


Received to-day the first despatches from 
Grant |in the Wilderness]. The President 
thinks very highly of what Grant has done 
He was talking about it to-day with me and 
said: How near we have been to this thing 
before, and failed! I believe if any other 
general had been at the head of that army, 
it would have now been on this side of the 
Rapidan. It is the dogged pertinacity of 
Grant that wins 


! Another of Hay’s familiar names for Lincolt 











The Dream 
BY ARTHUR 


HE older man pulled the 
Sa 2 one arm-chair which the 
Sj, smoking compartment 
Ee afforded nearer the 
| or light. Small and hot 
_ 5 1 ee and airless as the place 
oe tS eS) was, it was better than 
his berth in the midst of the darkened, 
His body swayed when the 


book ioggled in his 





snoring Car. 
train swerved; the 


hand: but he continued to read inter- 
estedly. i ‘ 
“I> that ‘Butterfly’ or ‘Boheme 


he thought, listening to a low musical 
whistling behind him. His eyes rested 
on the top margin of a page: ““‘ Boheme’ 
quartette—third act,” he concluded 
and went on reading. Again he paus 
it was the entrance song of ‘ Butterfly,’ 
now the re was no mistaking it 
tifully toned, too. How d anvbody 
whistle like that? Three 
hence he was listening to something of 
Mozart’s; he tried to remember what 
it was. Then he read again until a 
quick, syncopated dance tune caught 
him. His book moved to the rhythm of 
it. He turned round. 

The younger man was sitting in the 
middle of the three stationary plush 
eats along the side. \ leather bag was 
open near him. He was putting papers 
in little piles up and down the empty 
cushions. He didn’t look up. 

‘A fellow that could dance to it, | 
bet!” the older man reflected. “ Tall, 
slender, quick on his feet. Anybody 
that. A handsome, fine-look- 

What in hell should he be 
doing with those papers?” 

Che porter stuck his head in at the 


be au- 


pages 


ould sec 
ing chap. 


door. ‘‘Berth’s ready, sir,” he said to 
the older man. 
“Bring me a cigar, porter,”” was the 


reply. 
“No cigar now, sir. Dining-car’s off. 
Sorry, sir.” And he withdrew his head. 
“Have one of these, will you i“ spoke 
the younger man, rummaging in his bag. 


Drummer 
JOUNSON 


*'They’re only 
the station.” 
“Don’t like to decrease 
said the older man. 
* But l’ve got all these rr 
other, waving his paper-boxful. 


Mildred Sixes | got at 
r supply,” 


said the 

‘Looks 
like I should surely have more’n enough 
to get me to Baltimore.” 

Hi. passed the box over. The older 
man took one, lighted it, and gave a light 
to the younger man. 

*T hate sleeping-cars,” he said. 

“I’m used to every kind of traveling,” 
said the younger man. ‘I’ve knocked 
all round on them so much. Seems like 
| could sleep better to this noise and 
motion and these fumes than | 
could at home. | reckon I’ve got de- 
moralized.” 

*That’s the trouble with me,” put in 
the older man; ‘I don’t travel enough.”’ 

“T’ve been all over the United States,” 
said the younger man: “Middle West, 
all around. I’ve had the 
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He asked questions about the older 
man’s ¢ xperiences, then he proceede d to 
talk of his own. 

“Most Easterners,” he announced, 
* don’t know anything about the beauty 
of this country the great American cde S- 
ert, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Se attle. W hy, the re 
are wonderful regions in between Seattle 
and | OS Ange le =" 

The older man listened dreamily. He 
amused. lhe younger man 
perfectly spontaneous, he was chock-full 
of feelings. and he wasn’t at all afraid 
to express them. He had charm, too. 
He sat still there a moment, his cigar 
between his teeth, his 
Then he blew out 
smoke and said: 

“Ever been to New Orleans?” 

“Never.” 

“That’s a place I love 
marvelous French restaurants. 
creoles are so attractive-looking. 
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people think, you know, that a creole 
has negro blood, but that’s not true. 

There’s awfully good opera there 
with real French artists. The place is 
romantic, which sounds like a strange 
thing to say. It’s the only way I can 
describe it to you.” 

He must have been twenty - odd, 
the older man calculated. His voice was 
Southern; his hands wiry and muscular 

as if he had played baseball. 

But it was extraordinary the way 
he had abandoned himself to this talk. 
His open bag beside him was neglected; 
he had lost all consciousness of the lit- 
tle piles of paper he had so carefully 
arranged. He was lolling back, his 
head bent forward, gazing, recollecting, 
dreaming. 

“Of all the things | have seen,” he 
said, “the desert is the most beautiful 
most inspiring.” 

“The desert?” echoed the older man 
without understanding. 

“In New Mexico—Arizona and Ne- 
vada, you know. Sometimes it’s so clear 
you can most see across it. And at mo- 
ments it overwhelms you with terror. 
It changes. It has moods. . . . Death 
Valley is wonderful. People have lost 
their way crossing it. Why, once a man 
was twelve days in it alone. Nobody 
could make him tell—when they found 
him—what had happened, what he had 
seen. But he was—well, insane. He’s in 
an asylum there, now—somewhere in the 
Southwest. He’ll never be any better. 

‘There aren’t any sand-storms like 
the Eastern deserts have, but it’s very 
much like them, people say. I should 
like to see the Eastern deserts! 
There are cacti growing in it, so the 
tracks don’t get covered up, but they 
are all alike and few people know where 
they lead. It makes me think hard- 


er than any place I’ve ever seen. . . . If 


I could write anything at all, I’d like to 
write —I don’t know as you'll under- 
stand me—I’d like to write a_philo- 
sophical description of the desert.” 

The older man was silent. 

“T’ve just finished reading,” said the 
younger man, “‘a very great book. It’s 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles. Have 
you heard of it?” 

The older man had. 


“Well, I think they are all wonderful 





battles,” the younger man said, “bu 
I do like Waterloo best! There's tha 
about Napoleon always made him a; 
pear to me like about the greatest ma: 
ever lived. | reckon you’ve read Vict; 
Hugo’s powerful book, Les Misérabl, 
The description in there is fine—about 
the best description | know. But 
enjoyed still more what Creasy said 
about it. Do you remember?” And hi 
launched forth upon numerous impres 
sions the account had made on him. 

He had a graphic way of putting 
things; it was sketchy, but the olde: 
man understood him perfectly and got 
a vivid sense of what feelings lay be- 
hind. ‘There was something rather dis- 
tinguished, too, in the younger man’s 
speech—interspersed though it was with 
Southern ungrammatical idioms and in 
frequent “‘ain’ts.”” He had blue eyes, 
and such a nice smile. He showed a fine, 
frank pride in himself. 

“| often think,” he said, “that a man 
who ain’t been to college, like me, can 
get a pretty good education by reading. 
Now, at New Haven, where I stay, I go 
round occasionally to see some of the 
fellers in their rooms; but I never found 
one of ’em reading a book. Sometimes 
I think | have more advantages than 
they do. And traveling’s education, of 
course. And business, I reckon. 

“What is your business?” asked the 
older man. 

At that the younger man relighted 
his cigar, then faced the older man 
squarely; unconsciously he brought him- 
self up a little more erect and spoke in a 
diffe rent rhythm. “‘I sell stenophones 
it’s a dictating machine, you know—in 
the state of Connecticut. That ain’t 
my home, but it’s my territory.” 

“I don’t see how anybody can ever 
sell anything!” exclaimed the older man. 

“Well, I did used to think it was 
pretty cheeky, but 

“Oh, I should /ike to sell things,” the 
older man said as if to correct an impres- 
sion. “I should enjoy it, | mean—but 
it must be so difficult.” 

“T like it as well, | reckon,” said the 
younger man, “as I’d like any business. 
And—it surprises me awfully, really it 
does—I don’t believe it’s true, but they 
say I’m good at it.” 


There was a pause. When he spoke 
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again he had relapsed into his freer, more 
natural manner. 

“T hate to be bound down to a busi- 
ness. Now you may think it ain’t a 
practical way of talking, but in order to 
succeed at a business you’ve got to have 
it on your mind all the time. You can’t 
afford to forget it at lunch—or while 
you sleep, even. You must focus day 
and night. It takes so much of your 
time—that’s the only trouble with it. 
\nything’s interesting to do, of course, 
if you do it well. But I love adventure! 
| want to see things! I want to know 
everything! I don’t want to be bound 
lown. That’s why I like what I’m in 
I’m outandalloverthejotinnotime. It’s 
funny I should be telling this all to you!” 










1 WISH 1 


There was that in the emphasis on 
the last word which made the older man 
cringe. Was it possible he looked so old 
and so stern—so settled that no sympa- 
thy could be apparent in him for the 
wild love of freedom the younger man 
was declaiming? Why was it strange he 
should be told things he who " Ah, 
if the younger man only knew! 

“I’ve never seen a thoroughly suc- 
cessful business or professional man,” 
went on the younger man, “who I 
thought came anywhere near getting the 
full wide sweep of living. They’re not 
fit to get it. Their systems are too 
grooved with what they’ve got to do to 
keep going. They don’t half see, they 
don’t half smell! And it’s presumptuous 
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of me to say it, you'll think, but | don’t 
believe they half know. There!’ 

lhe older man was shivering a little. 

“Now when I go out to sell I don’t 
take a list of places with me. I don’t 
have any business directory. I don’t 
search the papers for names. I just 
trike out over the country, get off at a 
likely-looking station, and walk a mile. 
If | see some chimneys yonder, | says, 
‘I'll try that there place.’ I go into the 
ofice—I always tell them beforehand 
just what | want—I don’t make anv 
bluffs.” 

“What do you do?” asked the older 
man, attentively. “I should like to 
know.” 

‘First day I ever went to sell a steno- 
phone | remember walking up and down 
past the door five or SIX times. | ¢ rossed 
over the street so as to have a view from 
the opposite side. I was frightened. 
Now | don’t care at all. I walk right 
in and ask to see the president, or the 
manager, you know or the biggest per- 
son in charge. I always go straight to 
the top. 

“| look at the lay of the land,” he 
continued. “I make up my mind. If 
I see there’s much hope | offer a month’s 
trial—on condition they use it regular, 
mind you, and don’t ring the women in. 
Oh, you can tell what to do when you 
get your eyes on the situation! P 
Sometimes | just talk a little while and 
go out—make an impression on them. | 
find my Western trips help me a great 
deal—telling about it, I mean.” He 
laughed intelligently. 

“It’s mighty interesting. This after- 
noon, for instance, how I lost my temper! 
It was at But I won’t say the name. 
There was one of those trusted old wom- 
en clerks in charge of the department. 
Of course they all hate—the stenogra- 
phers do—to see me coming. They 
don’t care about efficiency, and they 
know I’m their enemy. She said 
stenophones wouldn’t be tried in that 
office. She was mentioning it to one of 
the girls—bragging how she could man- 
age Mr. Hilton (he’s the president, you 
know), and how she’d see to my finish, 
all right. I’ve worked at shorthand 
some — it comes handy — and I took 
down everything she said. Then I went 
in and read it off to the president. ‘Who 


runs this establishment?’ | says. ‘Dy 
you or does your secretary ? " 
Funny! I’m going to make an installa 
tion there next Monday. Interest 
ing types you meet. I love people. | 
want to see people all the time. An¢ 
places. And things. 

“Of course I used to do a lot mor 
talking than I do now that I’m mor 
experienced—now I know what a first 
rate article I’ve got. Now ] just gO 1n 
and say: ‘Why, it’s like the suffrage 
question—no argument against it. It ’|| 
save you ten per cent. of your time and 
hfteen per cent. of the employment you 
hire. . . . Then”’—he raised and let fall 
his hands for emphasis—‘‘then I let 
them do the buying.” 

“How did you happen to hit on this 
business?” asked the older man. 

“After I failed my examinations going 
to college, | tried to work in a broker’s 
office for a while, but I couldn’t stand 
it. I lit out and went West. When | 
came back | had this opportunity. The 
variety of it appealed to me, and | made 
up my mind to succeed, for I knew it 
was the last chance I’d have to begin 
getting any reputation for myself.” 

He was looking out of the window- 
absent-minded, dreaming. 

“| have an uncle in New York who's 
a rich man. He has all kinds of peopl 
come to his house clergymen, authors, 
theatrical people. I often go there to 
dine. I never speak; just sit and listen 
to what they all say—I love it so.” 

“Get to New York often?” asked the 
older man. 

“Every week ’most. I’m going to 
Baltimore now—but this is an excep- 
tion; it’s my sister’s birthday, and she’s 
living there. I never have any sort 
of social life at New Haven. I just stay 
home evenings and read—or else go 
down to the store to play the records 
over in the phonograph department. 
I spend lots of evenings alone there, 
just listening to those Melbas and Ca- 
rusos and Geraldine Farrars. 
have only a couple of rooms and a 
bath. . . . I really miss home. There 
are lots of things about a home | like 
I always get hungry about this hour and 
want to go to the ice-box and find some- 
thing to eat.”” He smiled engagingly. 

The train swept round a curve. The 
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THE 





unger man looked out through the 
lark. blank window. He was silent a 

ng time. Suddenly he remembered the 

der man’s presence and glanced round 
him. 

“Light road-bed,”” he said—*‘too light 

r this train. It goes all up North, you 
know, to cross the Poughkeepsie Bridge. 
| ails we ren’t laid for such heavy trathe. 
[Incomfortable.” 

He stared out the window again until 

neeze of the older man’s brought him 
round. He began to gather up his littl 
piles of papers—whistling the ‘‘ Lohen- 
erin” march. The older man watched 
him keenly. Bolts had been shot back 
n him somewhere, letting loose a whole 
flood of memories and enthusiasms; 
forgotten hopes blossomed into warm 
iT¢ . 

“It’s too bad I’ve kept you up telling 
you all this rot,” apologized the younger 
man. 

“Not at all,”’ said the older man. And 
then he said: ‘See here. Come to New 
York and spend a Sunday with m« 
some time, will you? I’ve a daughter | 
want you to see. I wish to heaven 
you'd marry her!” 

The younger man laughed right out; 
then he sat up and looked admiringly at 
the older man. 

‘I will, you know,” was his answer. 
‘T mean—I will come! Why do you 
wish I’d marry your daughter?” 

“So as to liven her up,” said the older 
man. “She’s all right—too much poor 
conventional nonsense, that’s all. No 
flavor—no real joy of living—no chance 


for it. . . . I don’t know why I have her 
so on my mind. I guess it’s you have 


set me wondering. Sometimes | don’t 


think I’ve given her half a show at life. 
It’s not an interesting outlook for 
you, is It - 

“Well, you can’t tell. Perhaps it’s 
that should be tempting me to go see 
for myself.” 

**She’s twenty,” said her father with 
a sigh. 

“I’m twenty-six,” said the younger 
man 

Chey stood up. The older man pre- 
sented his card and watched the younger 
man write his name on a stenophone 
catalogue and pass it over. The fel- 
low had somehow tempted him to ad- 
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venture; it was as if he had mockingly 
said to him. ‘Now see _ here you 
wouldn’t, for example, ever do a thing 
like that, would you?” And for answer 
the older man had wanted to give some 
guarantee of his understanding. Yes, 
something of the sort might be the ex- 
planation for his having invited the 
younger man to visit him. 


Ethel James was very much surprised 
the afternoon preceding Buchanan’s ar- 
rival, when her father so animatedly 
announced that a business friend of his 
was coming to whom he hoped she would 
be nice. Never did she remember any 
business friend visiting them for a Sun- 
day! But there were unbridged gans 
between herself and her father that she 
was conscious of being unable to probe 
he sudden wondering 
scrutiny he often turned on her; or by 


his apparent exasperation on account 


of something she said or did. So she 
asked no questions. 

When she saw Buchanan cross the 
room toward her she instantly regretted 
not having taken more pains with her 
clothes. It fairly shocked her to have 
him exclaim: 

“Tm delighted at last to see you a 
pleasure I’ve looked forward to a long 
time.” 

Aware of the up-and-down glance he 
so self-composedly began to give her, 
she caught, too, her father’s enigmatic 
expression. “Oh yes, father has told 
me so much about you!” she found her- 
self inventing, at which he took a step 
nearer. 

Really, you do look lots like him. 
You’re not a bit what | thought you 
would be.” 

“Sorry,” she murmured, dazedly, 
with a queer sense of his strangeness. 

** His dark hair and gray-green eyes,” 
he continued—“‘and his merry, twinkling 
mouth, I vow! .. . You know—really 

I hope we shall be great friends.” 

“Why?” she asked, timidly. 

**Because you look like I wanted you 
for a friend,”’ was the answer. 

She gazed down at the floor—then 
something gave her the unwonted cour- 
age to look straight up at him without 
saying anything. He appeared to her 
just then a little as though he’d come 
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off the stage of some Broadway theater. 
Certainly she had never seen anybody 
in the least like him; experience had 
led her to think she never would. His 
clothes were all right, but they, too, were 
somehow different. His manners were 
decidedly different as he stood there 
staring at her, his mouth more or less 
open, half smiling. She was glad 
when dinner was announced. 

They did most of the talking. 

“Who is that?” asked Mr. Buchanan, 
pointing to her mother’s portrait. “*Ap- 
pears like she had lots of get-up-and-go 
to her.” 

“Really? My wife died when Ethel 
was scarce five,” her father explained, 
apparently undisturbed by either the 
question or the remark that had fol- 
lowed it. ‘‘ Ethel is like her—don’t you 
think?” 

“Not altogether,” said Mr. Buchanan, 
directing his eyes to Ethe!. “Girls gen- 
erally do take after their fathers—don’t 
they? And—it’s a queer fact—parents 
don’t ever know anything at all about 
their own children. Mine never did 
about me. If I ever have any children 
| sha’n’t reckon I’ll have an idea of 
what they’re like. Shall you?” he asked, 
looking at Ethel. 

She felt she might have coped with 
the awkwardness well enough if only 
her father wouldn’t keep grinning so 
superciliously-—as if he thought she was 
making a fool of herself. 

“‘Howard” (it was the way he ad- 
dressed Mr. Buchanan), “it’s too bad we 
haven’t a phonograph to play some of 
your Melbas and Carusos on. You must 
whistle to us after dinner. 

“Whistle!” She laughed outright. It 
was almost the first word she had 
spoken. 

“Often I whistle myself to sleep,” Mr. 
Buchanan said to her. “I lie in that 
little narrow room of mine—I can ’most 
see the wall-paper now, | hate it so— 
and I whistle. Sometimes I sing, too.” 
And he faced her compellingly to 
execute a phrase from the second act of 
Tristan.” 

“T thought men never liked German 
music,’ she said, almost solemnly. 


“Really? ... And I like this, too. 
Don’t you?” He further demonstrated. 
“Are you a musician?” she asked. 


“No; I’m sorry to say, I’m not.” 

“What are you?” 

“Well—if you mean how do I mak 
money I sell stenophones.” 

“Stenophones? I never heard of! 
them. Something like a dictograph?” 

She was so annoyed by her father’ 
chuckle that she couldn’t give full atten- 
tion to what Mr. Buchanan was saying, 
but she soon forgot her difficulty. No 
man had ever talked so seriously to her 
before. If some of her questions wer 
rather foolish—just the kind that neve: 
led anywhere at parties—Mr. Buchanan 
none the less treated them as being 
really worth listening to. 

“IT have kind of a connection, you 
see, with talking-machine companies, 
and | could telephone and get a phono- 
graph up here in no time. Do you like 
to dance? . . . Now let’s think what 
records we want. Oh, I love the ‘ Blue 
Danube,’ but it’s no good for the Hesi- 
tation. We want ‘Autumn,’ and the 
‘Nights of Gallants,’ and ‘On the Heath- 
er, and ‘Irresistible.’ Wonder do 
you know this step?” And he caught 
her up from the table and guided he: 
round with, “‘Why, it’s like the dawn! 
It’s like moonlight on the water! Oh, 
it’s the whole thing—dancing with you, 
really!” 

She thought her father looked rather 
glum while they all sat in the library 
after dinner; he seemed constrained 
he didn’t join much in the conversation. 
It was as if (the idea took definite shape 
in her mind) he might be envious of the 
attention Mr. Buchanan was giving her: 
as if he hadn’t counted on their getting 
on so well. But she was worried when 
her father left them alone. 

“T don’t want to keep you from any 
business you may have to attend to,” 
she said. 

“Business? That’s the beauty of mine 
—TI don’t have to think of it all the time, 
same’s most people do. I run round and 
do it, all nght; then I forget it for good. 
But I’m ’fraid I’ve bored you with too 
much about my business. I’ve been 
enjoying it so much myself, you see. | 
like to talk to you. Most girls I don’t. 
There’s that about them—can’t say 
what it is—saps my vitality. Makes 
my face feel queer—like I had paralysis 
in it or something. Unnatural feeling, 
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you know. You're always trying to get 
the better of it and you just can’t. 
When you throw your soul into a sub- 
ject they look back at you like you'd 
said, ‘Maybe it ’ll rain to-morrow,’ or, 
‘Are you fond of reading?’ or, ‘I think 
SO, too.’”’ 

His point was clear, but she wanted 
to say nothing in reply; all the “of 
courses” and “‘yes, indeeds” and the 
“very, very muches” she had ready for 
such occasions died on her lips. Once 
she found herself thinking that he was 
not, after all, a very cultivated man, 
but she banished the thought. 

When the phonograph came she sat 
listening in awe to the directions he gave 
the two men about setting it up; she 
noted his forceful gestures, his quick 
steps here and there; admired his 
“Now, thank you, fellers. Here’s a 
quarter for each of you,” when the job 
was finished. 

She began to dread the time of danc- 
ing with him lest she should utterly dis- 
appoint him; but she soon found herself 
lost in his enthusiasm, not upset even 
when he rebuked her by saying: 

“No, that ain’t it, really. Let me 
show you. And you ought to put 
a gliding, mysterious motion into it— 
like rolling or flying. Pretend you're a 
river.’ 

Suddenly he stopped in the middle of 
a tune, and, keeping his position mean- 
while, brought out: “‘Let’s go find some 
good place to dance.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. And then, “1 
should like to, but I’m afraid I can’t.” 
“That’s the dificulty—hang it! 
with girls. You no more than get your 
spirits up and there you are—with a lot 
of fool nonsense spoiling everything. 

It’s a deuced shame!’ 

“All right, V’ll go,” she said with 
studied attempt at boldness. “But fa- 
ther won’t approve.” 

“T’'ll fix him, fast enough,” Mr. Bu- 
chanan said. And he took a note-book 
from his pocket and wrote on a page of 
it, which he then tore out and handed 
to her. It read: 


I have persuaded Miss James to go out 
somewhere where there is re al music. We 
also want some alr, and it is 1 lovely eve- 
ning. Maybe we shall go to Mascatt? s. 

H. BucHanan. 


“Where shall we put it?” he ex- 
claimed, taking it back from her and 
darting round the room. “ Now hurry 
get your coat and we'll pick up a taxi 
some place. Got a pin? This will 
do all right, I guess,” he concluded, affix- 
ing the paper to the frame of a mid- 
Victorian sunset that hung in the hall 

She would never forget that evening. 
From one dancing restaurant to anothe: 
they went—places she had never seen 0: 
heard of. Each time he arranged things 
so easily, so competently, for her—al- 
ways found just the right table, acted 
in a way to make her feel perfectly at 
home and as if everything was just as 
it should be. Her father couldn’t mind 
very much, she thought, with recurring 
flutters of fear. And he was so 
companionable—she couldn’t remember 
that any ball she had ever been to was 
like this. She would catch sight of their 
figures in a mirror and wonder, “Was 
that rather pretty girl with the light 
hair and the flushed face and the wide- 
open eyes dancing with the tall, elated 
man —was that really herself?” . . 
until she laughed merrily at his saying, 
**Let’s fade three times, with a double 
dip at the end.” 

When she got home she saw that the 
note was gone from the picture. Mr. 
Buchanan said he couldn’t possibly sleep 
so soon after dancing. She couldn’t, 
either, but she said good night and went 
to bed. 

His visits to the James household be- 
came frequent after that. 

Outside of the usual throng she had 
come in contact with, she had had no 
visions of what young men were like. 
It had never occurred to her that there 
was anybody in the world like Howard 
Buchanan. Her dreams—however ro- 
mantic—had always been perfectly con- 
ventional ones; she had no imagined 
standards. Consequently she was often 
puzzled thinking how she could class- 
ify him—particularly when her friends 
see med to find him so attractive. 

“But I think it’s rather queer nobody 
notices his not having been to college,’ 
she told her father, “‘nor the unusual 
words he uses sometimes—his manners 
and everything.” 

“Nonsense! People aren’t so small- 
minded as you think they are,” he said, 
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with one of his frowns. ‘“‘ They haven't 
ill your petty idea that everybody’s got 
ro be cast in the same tiresome mold 
ven if they happen to have been, them- 
elves. Buchanan’s a wonder. He’s the 
eal thing. Foolish nothings be damned! 
He ought to de light anv one. And a gen- 
tleman, I tell you, to his finger-tips!” 

It was a great relief to her to hear 
that. Nevertheless she was surprised 
that her father allowed her so many 
liberties all of a sudden; perhaps she 
had never understood—perhaps it was 
her own fault that she had alwavs had 
to be so particular. But her father did 
seem to trust Mr. Buchanan extraor- 
linarily. 

She and her father had begun to have 
a good deal more in common than they 
used to. Often they would spe nd long 
evenings together by the fire, talking 
about all manner of subjects. 

“How did you happen to know How- 
ard?” she asked him, some months later. 

*Oh—through a matter of some invest- 
ments,” he gravely assured her. And she 
tried to go on with her book. 

“What ’re you reading, daughter?” he 
aske d. 

“It’s Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Bat- 

, father. Ever—?’ But her father 
eemed seized with uncontrollable laugh- 

‘I was thinking,” he apologetically 
explained, “how funny it was you should 
have got a new copy ol it. The book’s 
been in the house for years.” 

“Really! she exclaimed with great 
interest. “Have you ever read Les Mi- 

rables? ... We never have discussed 
books very much together, have we?”’ 

Now why should he jump up so unex- 
pectedly, at that point, and go out of the 
room without answering her question? 

In due course there was also added to 
her library a copy of Lucile—a de luxe 
edition, gorgeous in green morocco; and 
somewhat later there came by mail one 
morning The Three Musketeers, on the 
fly-leaf of which was written, “From 
d’Artagnan.” 

It was her letter of thanks for this last 
which received no answer. For three 
days she waited impatiently, full of 
hopes and surmises. Then followed a 
week of misery; then another and an- 
other. 
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Of course, she reasoned, he might be 
sick—he might be in need of her. But 
she was more worried than convinced. 
Hesitantly—surrounding herself with all 
kinds of idle theories—she wrote again. 
In vain; she got no reply. The letters 
which it had been his habit to send her 
in the muddle of each week—he often had 
sent her two in weeks when he wasn’t 
coming to New York—had stopped alto- 
pe the F 

**Where in the world is Howard?” het 
father kept demanding. 

“Don’t know, father. How should | 
know?” She was conscious of his aston- 
ishment at the words she found to an- 
swer him. 

“Hear anything?” he insisted. ‘Why 
not write and ask him down?” 

“Of course I can, father,” 
re ady assent 
ting herself. 

He shot her an admiring look. ‘By 
goodness! daughter,” he said, ‘‘don’t 
know what | should do the se day S with- 
out you!” A tribute that, coming as it 
did in the midst of her anxiety, greatly 
pleased her. 

She herself realized how changed she 
was. 


was her 
without further commit- 


Howard Buchanan listened to the 
last of Louise’s great aria—Un souvenir 
charmant des premiers jours d’amour; he 
did not know what the words meant, 
but they made their appeal. He waited 
until the needle scratched on the blank 
edge, then sadly removed the record and 
began to roll a cigarette. To-night had 
not been one of his successes at enter- 
taining himself. He strolled about the 
deserted show-room, opening and shut- 
ting one instrument after another, test- 
ing the winding-gear, examining the fin- 
ish of a case. The place seemed ghostly 
to him. In disgust he found himselt 
whistling the last bar of the aria. 

“Hang it!” he exclaimed. “I believe 
I’m sick of this business. I’d like to 
strike out overland.” 

He flung his coat on his arm—for the 
evening was hot—and made ready to 
go home. The streets were gloomier 
than he had ever. seen them; his walk 
was pointless and empty. 

On the hall floor, inside his little apart- 
ment, there lay a letter; but he stepped 
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resolutely across it and turned on the 
light. After that he hung up his coat 
with more than usual pains, puttered 
awhile with some papers on his desk, 
until —when the task could not be de- 
laved any longer—he walked back to 
where the letter lay. For a brief moment 
he paused there, 
regarding it, and 
then, with quiver- 
ing hands, picked 
it up and tore it 
as he had torn so 
many others be- 
fore it into small 
pieces, which he 
threw into the fire. 
Lhere seemed 
nothing to do but 
go to bed. 

Something he 
had said to a cus- 
tomer during the 
day crossed his 
mind: “If there’s 
one habit I pride 
myself on, it’s not 
letting things | 
want to forget 
worry me. Good 
heavens! man, 
there’s enough in 
the world to keep 
you from dwelling 
on facts you don’t 
want to think of 
I sha’n’t have 
them bothering 
me.” It drove 
him straight to his 
littl library in 
the corner, VW her« . 
running his fore- 
finger over two shelves of books, he 
took out Carly le’s French Revolution and 
began turning the pages in search of 
something to hold his attention. When 
he found that one passage fitted his 
mood as badly as another, he stopped 
arbitrarily at the ninth chapter—put- 
ting the book face downward on his 
bed. He lichted the lamp beside it. 

In the midst of undressing he took a 
pack of cards from the table for a round 
of Canfheld. Again and again he tried to 
make it come out right, his brain auto- 
matically prompting him to plays the 


FOR A BRIEF MOMENT HE 





while he muttered involuntarily to hin 
self, as he put down an ace or shifted 


queen to another pile: “Greenwich 
New London—Stamford., perhaps. N 
never again. We'll fool ’em: we 


break away from ’em, eh? Rotten 
me?’ Of course itis. You've got to pi 
serve your ide 
tity somehow 
Poot fellow! | tl 
el, | Say, E the 
It’s comin 
out this time ! : 
Probably. We 
you cant te 
In the de 
ert, perhaps 
ter she’s mat 
ried,” until = h 
brain was seeth 
ing with layers o1 
lavers of thought 
beyond his con 
trol. Abruptly h 
ceased playing and 
went to bed. 
Carlvle’s Fre 
Revolution read 
like it was remar! 
ably heavy. he 
thought; it 
brought no pic- 
tures to his mind, 
awoke no myste- 
rious imaginings, 
hough he had so 
often cited it as 
the best exampl 
of his favorit 
kind of writing 


PAUSED THERE, REGARDING IT philosophical de- 


scription, he called 
it. Now he had to 
keep going back half a page to get th 
thread, and when he got it he would 
discover in despair how he had finished 
with the same difficulty an hour ago. 
He dared not put out the light. The 
wall-paper rolled and rolled, in long 
horizontal series of convolvular spaces, 
which he followed and followed to wher: 
the door-jamb made a break; then, from 
beginning to end, once more he was lost 
in them. 
With a sharp cry of pain he got up 
and went out into his study. He stirred 
the fire and put on another log. Several 
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THE 





DREAM 


tenophone circulars had to be sacrificed 

fore he could get a blaze. 

‘What to-morrow?” he murmured. 

| must find a new place; but where? 

‘omething to start me going!’ And he 

nfolded the geological survey maps on 
desk. 

\t last Farmington caught his eye; 

had a good many concentric lines 

sund it denoting hills, and a river, and 
i square red spot that meant some sort 

industry. He grew more and more 

tished as he noted the size of it. It 

suld be lovely, perhaps, and oozy and 
fragrant, just as he wanted it! 

lo have some definite aim—however 
fanciful—eave him courage for another 
attempted sleep. “Wonder why I’m so 
peaceful and quieted?” he thought to 
himself as he put out all the lights and 
got into bed. al kne W | could conquer 
t if | just persisted. Funny what was 
the matter with me!’ 

But he slept fitfully and awoke early. 
He put on a thin pepper-and-salt suit, 
with a broad, luridly striped necktie that 
he had often tried when he felt the need 
of stimulus; and, blithe as a lark, started 
for the station. 

It was a lovely, caressing day of spring. 
[he hurrying mass of people whom he 
passed seemed to have some inspiration 
to guide them. Squalid line s of house S 
took on a mellow look, seeming almost to 
blend with the yellowing shrubs in front 
efthem. ‘It’s odd,’ Buchanan said to 
himself, ‘that sometimes I can find New 
Haven so beautiful. Just now, for in- 
stance well, of course nobody would 
inderstand me—but it’s really all thrill- 
ing.” Here and there he met somebody 
to whom he had either sold stenophones 
or else tried to sell them, which gave him 
the familiarity of being at home. 

\t Hartford he alighted and took a 
“tram”’—it always amused him to call 
them that —marked “Farmington.” 
When it happened to stop for somebody 
near an attractive-looking crossways, he 
lec ided to get out and W alk. 

lhe spot was like a toy village—so 
perfect, so neat. Something of Virginia 
dear Virginia) in the stvle of every- 
thing. House-fronts waited patiently 

long the way, as if arranged there on 
purpose for him to walk by, under the 
ist-budding elm-trees. 





Dogs were run- 
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ning wild to-day. There was a hum 
everywhere. ‘“‘How good it is,’ he 
thought, “‘to aerate the lower lung in 
this de licilous ozone!” 

Che road dipped down a hill. There 
in the hollow, sure enough, towered the 
grim brick walls of a factory. Really, it 
looked promising. “ Wicked, I suppose,” 
he thought, gazing at wooded heights 
beyond the town; “‘but I must try it 
on.” 

\fter he had given a plain visiting- 
card to somebody at the door he asked 
for it back, determined, in a ht of bold- 
ness, to write, “‘Who calls to sell you 
stenophones,” below his name. ‘The 
memory of what he had once said to the 
older man in that smoking-compartment 
of the sleeper—‘I always tell them be- 
forehand exactly why I’m there’’—had 
suddenly prompted him to live up to 
the extravagant statement. “I’m not 
ht to be at large,” he thought. But the 
man, who at last so forbiddingly ap- 
peared, stepped back at sighe of him. 

**Are you the president?” Buchanan 
asked with a smile. 

*“No, I’m not; I’m the treasurer.” 

*That’s all right, then,” Buchanan 
assured him. 

“Well, maybe you'd better come 
inside, anyhow,” said the treasurer, 
“though I just stepped out to say we 
didn’t want any of your stenophones.” 

Oh,” exclaimed Buchanan, following 
him in. “Do you know—I am mad with 
spring! I’m all ablaze with it! I’m 
crazy with sheer love of the world. How 
are you? What’s your name?” 

**Come on in,” said the treasurer. 

“You don’t often get this, do you?” 
asked Buchanan. ‘‘Why, down in New 
Haven—as far as all this whiff in the 
air goes—vyou might as well be in dark- 
est Africa.” 

**Somehow I always thought I’d like 
to be in darkest Africa,” responded the 
treasurer, pointing out a char. 

“I'd like to see the deserts there,” 
remarked Buchanan, with sudden mood- 
iness. “I guess nothing. but the endless 
wastes of a desert would suit me now!” 

**What’s the matter with you?” 

Don’t know. Wish I did,’ Buchan- 
an forced himself to say. 

‘Thought you wanted to sell some- 
thing,” said the treasurer. 
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“Oh yes! Buchanan exclaimed, as if 
suddenly remembering. ‘See here. I’ve 
got a first-class proposition —one you 
can’t afford to let go by. Why, it’s like 
clockwork for the time it Saves you. 
You 

But the treasurer held his hand des- 
perately up for refusal. ‘* Nothing do- 
ing,” he said. 

“Thought so,” answered Buchanan, 
delphically. “Say, tell me—have you 
ever felt this way?” 

How?” asked the treasurer, with a 
slow, steady grin, slapping his hand 
down onto his knee. 

“As if you didn’t know where you 
were? Sort of transplanted—as a cac- 
tus, so to speak, would feel in a swamp? 
Oh, I don’t know! I love everything in 
the world. But it appears to me, some- 
times, like I just couldn’t go on living.” 

“[T guess you've got spring fever,” 
said the treasurer, laughing. 

“Well, I have. But this other—it 
goes with it do you know ?” 

*“See here,” said the treasurer, “are 
you married?” 

*No. Don’t want to be.” 

‘““Now why don’t you?” asked the 
treasurer in a fervent tone. 

“Not in my line,” was the answer. 
“Too occupying. Too engrossing. You 
can’t light out and travel when you 
want to. Can’t get-it off your mind— 
ever. It’s like a business—takes too 
much time.” 

“So I thought once,” recollected the 


treasurer. “But it’s like a piece of 


blotting-paper for all that nonsense 
you’ve been handing out to me.” 

‘Hear, hear!” Buchanan cried with 
surprise. *You talk like you was some- 
body, after all.” And he gave the treas- 
urer a good looking over. 

“I’m a married man, if that’s what 
you mean, young feller.” 

“T feel this way about it,” explained 
Buchanan, the tempo of his speech 
slightly different. “I’ve always thought 
best to put it off as long as | could so 
as to have plenty of room for the things 
I like, you know. Then—f ever exactly 
the right girl turned up—lI reckoned I 
ought to consider doing it. Now it’s 
like this” —he spoke as if referring to a 
thousand years back—‘‘once she did, | 
thought, turn up. But I hadn’t courage 


for the experiment. I| couldn’t bring m 
self to see what there was to be gainc 
by it. All my youthful longings an 
aspirations seemed like they would | 
engulfed by the steadiness of it. 
And | love children, too. | think It 
only right to produce some, you kno 

But in a hundred years from now 
reckon that would all be the same. Yo 
can’t afford to stultify yourself just t 
be a link, can you? Besides there’s th 
loving, and the end of loving, to coun 
on. I’ve never liked any one thin 
more’n a year at a time. How do yo 
reckon I’d stick to a wife—with all h 
demands and dresses absorbing m« 
First time she began growing old I might 
feel like | hated her, too.” 

“No, you wouldn't,” vouched thx 
treasurer. ‘The human body and heart 
ain’t made that wav.” 

“I know they ain’t,” said Buchanan 
“But that’s really the worst horror of 
all. It’s like getting into one of thos 
stuffy, airless trolley-cars. After you’v: 
been in it awhile you don’t know the 
difference between it and the summit of 
Olympus. I—I want to be aware of 
everything all the time. I don’t want 
to grow sated and settled and old. | 
don’t want to get to be without any 
sense, and prosaic.” 

“You'll find the right girl yet,”’ prom- 
ised the treasurer. 

*That’s the trouble,” said Buchanan; 
and again he spoke as of things long ago. 
*T couldn’t ever find anything the mat- 
ter with her. I’d always seen this 
or that little fault in all the others 
things that made me shudder some, you 
know. But this one was perfectly all 
right. She was for ever surprising m 
that I did not grow sick of her, or want 
to change some one detail that 
my nerves.” 

“Too bad,” sympathized the treas- 
urer. “I don’t for the life of me se 
why she didn’t take to you. I'd have 
done it, I think.” 

\t that Buchanan eyed him greedily. 
“Lost all hope?” asked the treasurer 
“Oh, I’m miserable,” said Buchanan 
I’m fit to die!” 

“Don’t forget your duty as a citizen,” 
the treasurer remonstrated. ‘There's 
always your work to console you. It’s 
up to you to do it nobly.” 
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THE DREAM 
“Circumstances are against me just 
vy, apparently,” remarked Buchanan, 
shaking his head. 

‘Down on vour luck, are you?’ asked 
the treasurer, kindly. 

“Well a little, right er 
iid Buchanan, smiling. 

“1 should like to help you,” pondered 
the treasurer. 

‘You can, then,” stated Buchanan, 
pleasantly, switching him nearer. ‘Let 
me make an installation—on trial,” he 
uddenly pleaded, an eager light in his 


I reckon,” 


“No. They say it’s too hard dic- 
tating into them,” objected the treas- 

r. “You have to mention all your 
capital letters, and take too much pains 
with your past tenses. If you don’t you 
can’t make out the difference between 
‘shaved’ and ‘shave’ on the cylinders, 
for instance. You’ve always got to re- 
member to sav shavéd. See?” 

‘I got rid of that objection up in 
Bridge port once,’ answered Buchanan. 
“A fellow made it, you know—” 

“What did you say to him?” asked 
the treasurer. 

“Oh, I got him another job,” was 
Buchanan’s quick reply. 

“T’ll be damned!’ cried the treasurer. 
“ That the way you do business?” 

Don’t know what line to take with 

’ said Buchanan. 

“Well, well, now. How much would 
it cheer you or help you if I gave you a 
( hance?” ‘| he treasurer sé emed mount- 
ing to dizzv heights of kindness. ‘‘ Do 
you need the money? Don’t look SO 
sad.” 

“Everybody needs the money—the 
money and the encouragement all the 
time—worse luck!’ Buchanan convinc- 
ingly declared. 

“How much would it cost me for a 
trv-out?”’ 

‘*Nothing—nothing whatever,” came 
the proud assurance. 

“Go ahead, then. Only don’t carry 
off too many of my clerks—I’ve got 
attached to some of them.” 

Outside, Buchanan drew in a deep 
breath of promise-laden air, regretting 
the next moment that he didn’t, after all, 
care a continental how many orders he 
got—orders couldn’t help him. But be- 
fore he knew it he was whistling the 


DRUMMER 


“William Tell” overture and thinking 
to himself what a fortunate fellow he 
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was. . . . Grackles were growling evervy- 
where, a robin was singing its one pretty 
strain in the distance. . . . How much 


he liked to be able to cope with difficul- 
ties and to carry off the palm! 

\s he walked on, noting the sunshine 
and shadows and another smoke-stack 
beyond the bridge, it came over him (as 
everythine did, without his having a 
clue to the well-spring of it) that during 
the last month he had gone about trad- 
ing on his despe rate mood; he had sub- 
stituted it for the Western experiences, 
and his discourse on the desert, and all 
the other rot he had previously handed 
out to unwilling customers; and in con- 
sequence he had made twice as many 
sales as he used to average. 

“Funny, amazingly’’—he gloried to 
himself—“‘how I do it.”’ His sense of 
the mystery of affairs permitted him to 
re lish the success of the sche me without 
once pondering its cause. 

When he got home that night ther 
was another letter lying inside his door. 
He took it up, and—though more hesi- 
tatingly than he intended (he had half 
an idea of first pressing it to his lips) 
he tore it into small pieces. There was 
a telegram under it that had set the 
blood throbbing in his temples. In an- 
other second he fearlessly tore the seal. 
“What's the matter with you, old man?” 
it read. ‘‘Why don’t you come see us? 

Haughton James.” 

“Dear fellow! dear, dear fellow!’ 
Buchanan stood there, wonderingly. 
“TV’macad. I’m a bad, ungrateful cur. 
I’m not a gentleman, even.” ... But 
he burned it, watching the blaze with a 
glittering eye. 

Oh, it was a joy to live—if only to have 
somebody make a fuss over you! He 
didn’t see how he could stand it if the 
letters should stop coming. Suddenly 
he determined to go down to the store 
and play some new records until he got 
sleepy. 


On Sunday week, John, the janitor, 
woke him half an hour after noonday, 
to say that an aunt of his was down- 
stairs in an automobile, waiting to see 
him. It was embarrassing to be caught 
so late abed by that decrepit member of 
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his family; she would tell his uncle, and 
word would be passed round that he 
was a sluggard and it was no wonder 
he didn’t amount to anything. Poeh! 
though. He had done lots of business 
lately. Let’em think what they wanted. 
Then, as he dressed, the same old cloud 





* Ethel!” 

“This is the car | wrote you about 
that father gave me.” 

But he continued to shake his hea 
blankly. 

“Didn’t you get any letters?” she 
seemed unable to repress asking. 

He nodded to her. 

“How could you 
then, Howard? = Oh, 
Howard!” she pleaded 

“I got them, but 
after—after that on 

| | stopped read- 
ing them,’ he = an- 
swered. 

Her acceptance of 
this was breathless. 
He watched her falte: 
and then regain her 
poise—as inexplicably 
as the color came and 
went in her face—un- 
til she seemed sudden- 
ly aglow with deter- 
mination. 

She smiled at him. 
“He doesn’t know I’m 
here — father doesn’t 
know where I am,” 
she said. ‘“‘I was so 
sick of the river drive 

no beautiful 
stretches of country to 
go through — and so 
lonely!” 

“Why have you 


AN AUNT OF HIS WAS DOWN-STAIRS, WAITING TO SEE HIM comer How could 


of sorrow which had been pursuing him 
of late settled lower and lower over his 
optimism. “Life was rotten,” he de- 
cided, tying his cravat. “It was all 
useless; nothing would matter in a hun- 
dred years.” 

But his heart almost stopped beating 
when he opened the outside door and 
came upon Ethel James sitting there 
alone in a little runabout. He had no 
further thoughts or feelings—except that 
he half started to retreat behind the 
closing portal. 

“Oh, Howard, Howard!” she cried. 


you do it?” he de- 

manded, with the 
pretense of domination. But it was 
futile. 

“To get you. I wanted to see you. | 
need you!” she said. 

His face relaxed. ‘‘ Looky here, girl,” 
he said, quizzically, “you act like you 
were the one who’s running this show.” 

“I’m running it your way,” she mus- 
tered courage to answer. “I’m just be- 
ing the kind of woman you taught me 
to be.” 

They looked steadily at each other 
for a moment. . . . Then, hatless and 
coatless, he sprang into the motor. 
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WAITING FOR ORDERS 


By 
John Masefield 
Oth Pictures Ly Alvin Langdon Coburn 


THE ORE 


EFORE Man’s laboring wisdom gave me birth 
I had not even seen the light of day; 
Down in the central darkness of the earth, 
Crushed by the weight of continents I lay, 
Ground by the weight to heat, not knowing then 
The air, the light, the noise, the world of men. 


THE TREES 
E grew on mountains where the glaciers cry, 
Infinite somber armies of us stood 
Below the snow-peaks which defy the sky; 
A song like the gods moaning filled our wood; 
We knew no men—our life was to stand stanch, 
Singing our song, against the avalanche. 
Vor. CX XX.—No. 775.—15 
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E were a million grasses on the hill, 
A million herbs which bowed as the wind blew, 
Trembling in every fiber, never still; 
Out of the summer earth sweet life we drew. 
Little blue-flowered grasses up the glen, 
Glad of the sun, what did we know of men? j 





THE WORKERS _« 


E tore the iron from the mountain’s hold, 
By blasting fires we smithied it to steel; q 
Out of the shapeless stone we learned to mold 
The sweeping bow, the rectilinear keel; 
We hewed the pine to plank, we split the fir, 
We pulled the myriad flax to fashion her. - 





UT of a million lives our knowledge came, 
A million subtle craftsmen forged the means; 
Steam was our handmaid and our servant flame, 
Water our strength—all bowed to our machines. 
Out of the rock, the tree, the springing herb 
We built this wandering beauty so superb. 





THE SAILORS 


E, who were born on earth and live by air, 
Make this thing pass across the fatal floor, 
The speechless sea; alone we commune there 
Jesting with death, that ever open door. 
Sun, moon, and stars are signs by which we drive 
This wind-blown iron like a thing alive. 





THE SHIP , 


MARCH across great waters like a queen, 

I whom so many wisdoms helped to make; 
Over the uncruddled billows of seas green 

I blanch the bubbled highway of my wake. 
By me my wandering tenants clasp the hands 
And know the thoughts of men in other lands. 














The sailing-ship is to-day so infrequent upon our steam-traversed 

f “*. a 7 3 
waters that Mr. Masefield’s poem and Mr. Coburn’s series of photo- 
eraphs—like pictures out of the past—may furnish a permanent and 


pleasing memorial of a picturesque and fast-vanishing type of vessel. 
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A FRENCH BARK 
The picture gives a lively sense of life on board ship during a day-watch in 
with his hands in his pockets, stands outside the chart- house. Several hands ar 
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UNDER STAYSAILS 


A large four-masted bark waiting for her 
homeward boun her anchor ire over her 


under reduced eanvas. 
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THE WANDERER 


A four-masted bark running under reduced canvas in a gray sea. The curve of the bows and the 
sweeping line of the vessel's hull make what Hogarth has called “the line of beauty and of grace.” 
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He That Cometh 





After 


BY MARJORIE L. C. PICKTHALL 


ZDMISSION was by 
=# ticket only, and Hillard 
» wondered how and 
where the man sitting 
‘444 next him had obtained 
i one. He was, in that 
WL decorously neutral as- 

nbly, as conspicuous in his way as a 

mecock among crows. His coat was of 

ve sort of greenish khaki, strapped, 
itched, and pocketed over almost every 
vailable inch of its surface; his trousers 
id not fit him or the coat; his boots 
Hillard could not see his boots, but he 
thought they were tan; his tie looked 
ke a knotted red handkerchief; his hair 
as red, and he himself so scorched and 
ddened by sun that it seemed as if his 
ol gray eyes should have melted amid 
fervent heat of his face. So much 
Hillard saw in his first casual inspection, 

he sat awaiting boredom. After a 
bishop had introduced the speaker and 
the lecture had begun, he was too much 
nterested in the slight black figure on 
the platform to spare much attention 
elsewhere. You know those bioscope 

tures that show in a few minutes the 

fe-cycle of a plant from seed to seed? 
Hillard says that Paul Raynor, with the 

d of a magic-lantern and his own sim- 
icity, was showing them thus the birth 
f a seed of law and love, the growth of 
light in darkness, of safety in the shadow 
death. Not a soul in the audience 
could remain quite unmoved. 

It was about half-way through that 
Hillard fele a tug at his sleeve. The man 
in the khaki coat was leaning forward 
intently, his elbow on the back of the 
hair ahead and his hand at his ear. 

‘What did he say, mister?” 

“| beg your pardon. When?” 

he man lifted his hand, impatiently. 

(hen. Before the last picture. | 

uldn’t be sure—” 

“Oh, he said he was probably the only 
man in the country who knew the lan- 
guage,” 

Vou. CXXX.—No. 77 





“Meanin’ himself? Raynor?” 

“Yes.” 

““Ah”—the man spoke with a certain 
jealous satisfaction—‘so he thinks. But 
it ain’t so. It ain’t true.” 

“Indeed?” Hillard was curt. 

“Nah. I know it.” 

Hillard looked at the interrupter, who, 
quick as an animal to read a rebuff, had 
drawn away and was once more listening 
to the lecturer with a bitter intentness. 
Something made Hillard sorry he had 
been curt; so that when the audience 
broke up in unusual enthusiasm, and he 
found himself descending the stairs, 
shoulder to shoulder with the khaki coat, 
he followed the impulse of repentance 
and spoke. 

“An uncommonly interesting talk, 
eh?” 

“Tnterestin’?”’ The man eyed him 
warily. “Yes, I guess it was interestin’ 
all right.” 

Hillard smiled. “And you must have 
found it specially so, knowing the coun- 
try and the people.” 

They had reached the pavement, and 
the man swung round almost threaten- 
ingly. “Who says |! know the country?” 

“Well, | thought it likely, as you said 
you knew the language.” 

** Ah, so I did, mister, so I did... . And 
you was interested ?” 

“Why, yes. I think any one would be. 
To see the school, the little thatched 
church, the neat fields, all grown up in a 
couple of years, and all the work of two 
white men. ... They’re brave fellows out 
there; good men.” 

They had turned into the Park, pleas- 
ant with a sense of cool grass and damp 
borders. The man in khaki paused and 
sniffed luxuriously; the wariness had gone 
out of his face. 

“Yes,” he said, gravely, “‘they’re 
good men. That man Raynor, now, 
he’s a mix of holiness and horse-sense 
which you’d call uncommon. Yes, sir, 
uncommon. And all that good man 
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has”—he turned suddenly and laid his 
hand on Hillard’s arm—*“‘all that good 
man has, all he’s done, he owes to Brad 
Timmins, who weren’t good in any sense 
o’ the word. Queer, ain’t it?” 

Hillard took him deftly by the elbow, 
turned him to a bench, and said, “Go 
on.” ° 

It came something like this: 


“We were days and days in the 
grass-country, and that’s a thing very 
bad for the nerves. You see nothing but 
grass, close-packed, stem and blade. We 
traveled blind as if we was in a tunnel, 
and the roof of the tunnel was the achin’ 
sky. We'd brush through the grass as 
endless as water. And hot... . Brad 
and I we quarreled all the way up, and, 
what made it worse, we had to quarrel 
amiable. In a friendly voice, I mean, so 
the niggers wouldn’t know. It’s that 
way. It was about a girl; and he’d curse 
me to Kingdom Come in a tea-and-ices 
sort of tone that made me sick, and I’d 
answer accordin’. He was a hard case, 
was Brad. But pretty soon he forgot 
about the girl, and thought of nothing 
but what we’d come for. 

“The heat was such, and the glare on 
all them leagues of yellowish grass, I 
give you my word I scarce knew when 
we got among the trees. I just looked 
up, saw it was dark, felt a warm splash 
on my face, and there we was in the 
forest. Nothing gradual about that 
country. One hour that blazin’ grass; 
the next, them everlastin’ trees. Grass 
couldn’t have been no grassier, forest 
couldn’t have been no treeier. It’s that 
PE 

He looked at a taxi throbbing beside 
the curb, watched it as it slid away on 
the smooth asphalt. “Over there we 
don’t overrun things—dead things, I 
mean, like earth and trees and rivers... 
Or are they so dead? Well, over here 
it’s us that count; over there, it’s them. 
Our life’s nothin’. And it’s not the peo- 
ple, either; they may be little better 
than beasts. But you could plant Lon- 
don, Paris, and Noo York among them 
trees, and it wouldn’t make no differ— 
at least, not to last. Them things are so 
strong. It’s that way. 

“We was after ivory, and not green 
stuff that’s been buried for years, wait- 


ing for a good bargain, either. Brad | 
wanted it fresh. He wanted a good \ 
lage on the edge of the forest where 
could get more hunters and porters, a1 
store his ivory, and send it back in lot 
He didn’t think or pray or want fo: 
thing but ivory. 

“We found a village. . . . Yes, Ra 
nor’s village. There wasn’t no chur 
then, nor no school, and the trees v 
thicker. Raynor’s thinned ’em a lot, a: 
quite wise. But I see he’s took dow 
some of our stockade, which ain’t 
wise. You see that picture of the | 
claimed witch-doctor with the lock: 
round his neck, a-hoeing his pumpki 
patch? Well, that feller, he :un things, 
and the young headman was under | 
thumb. He was too clever for a nigg: 
he favored us for his reasons, and 
favored him for ours, and things v 
very pleasant and comfortable all roun 

“Brad and me we'd go off in the gras 
country for days after the herds. Y: 
and we had good luck. You wouldn 
get such luck now, not anywheres. 
wonderful great country under th 
moon, and the elephants moving. . . 
Well, it’s that way. And then we'd go 
back to our clean grass huts huddling 
the edge of the trees, and we'd see th 
little fires at night and hear the gi: 
chatter, and it would seem ’most lik 
home. Then the young chief he’d con 
in and talk. A bright young feller, and 
we sort o’ fascinated him. He got te: 
rible fond of Brad Timmins. Brad | 
was a big, open-faced, hearty-speakin’ 
sort, and it wasn’t till you know’d hin 
well that you’d see how tight his mouth 
shut and how hard his eyes was. He wa 
always most fair and friendly with th: 
natives, and they thought no end of him. 
Only that old witch-doctor, squatting in 
his hut among the rags and chickens 
only he saw through Brad. He’d sa 
‘That white man would burn a who! 
village for the sake of one tusk,’ and i 
was quite true. But the young headma 
would say, ‘I am black and he is whit: 


but he is my friend.’ And the doctor, 


blinking his black eyelids with the gra 

lashes like a monkey’s, he’d laugh. . . 
“We sent off three lots of ivory down 

country. We'd a pile growing, and | 


I was getting a bit tired of it. I wanted 
‘to take my share and make for the coas' 
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and enjoy myself awhile. Well, it’s that 
way with me. I ain’t hard like Brad 
was. But he was like a shark over the 
ivory. He never got enough. He killed 
out that country—not for the lust to 
kill that sometimes takes a man, but 
because of the money in the ivory, 
which, I give you my word, is quite a 
different thing, mister. He was like a 
miser, too. He’d a store of the very 
finest tusks wrapped up like babies and 
buried under the floor of his hut. He 
just couldn’t bear to part with ’em, 
though he knew they might sp’ile. He 
just loved ’em. No one knew they was 
there but me, and he didn’t know I 
knew. They was his secret hoard, like 
ina book. I didn’t care. I give you my 
word that I was half scared o’ Brad 
[immins them days, he was that mad on 
the ivory, though always most fair and 
friendly to them that helped him to it. 

“I’m nothing to boast of in the way 
f softness, mister, as you can guess; 
but there’s things. ... Well, it’s that way 
with me. You'll find a feelin’ if you dig 
far enough, as the dentist said. There’s 
a few things that reach home to me, and 
that young headman he was one of them 
when he pulled Brad out from under a 
charging bull. Yes, sir; right out from 
under. And boosted him up a tree, 
and nipped up himself, and Brad he shot 
the bull. It was a fine thing. ‘You'll 
give him a gun for that,’ I says to Brad. 
\nd Brad he says: ‘You mind your own 
business. I’ve no guns to spare.’ Then 
| knew he’d do it cheap, and I was 
ashamed, and I give the nigger my own 
third gun, and told him it come from 
Brad. After that there wasn’t a thing 
he wouldn’t have done for Brad, and not 
because of the gun, but because he’d 
saved his life. Yes, it’s that way. Queer, 
ain't it? 

“Well, that country was just about 
used up; all our ivory was on its way 
south, and I wanted to follow it. But 
Brad he would go on. He was set on 
traveling round the edge of the tree belt 
till he found fresh elephant-country, 
using the village as a base camp. He had 
his way, as a man who don’t care noth- 
in’ for nobody else ’most generally does. 
Che village howled with grief, all but the 
old witch-doctor, who made our arrange- 
ments for us. At the end of all the talk 
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he said something that sounded like 
‘Mabendy.’ 

“*What’s that?’ said I. 

“He waved his hands toward the for- 
est. ‘Very bad people,’ he said; ‘come 
and fight, try and take the village. If 
they take it, they eat us.’ 

“*And a tough morsel you'd be,’ I 
thought to myself. And Brad he 
laughed. The headman was there, too, 
and generally when Brad laughed he’d 
laugh. He didn’t now. He said: ‘It is 
very bad. They are as many as the 
leaves, and their arrows are strong. 
They came once before, and we beat 
them off, but they killed many of our 
fighting-men. Now our huts are full of 
children again, but they are little, and I 
have just taken my third wife, whom I 
love. It is very bad.’ He laid his hand, 
which was black as a coal and delicate 
as a girl’s, for a moment on Brad’s. ‘It 
is very bad if they come while you, a 
great warrior, are away. But I will send 
a messenger, and then you will return 
and help us.’ 

“Yes. He said it just like that. Not 
as a question. He thought Brad was his 
friend, you see, and spoke accordin’. 

“Brad Timmins he looked at me with 
one big wink, but I looked at my boots. 
Later I said to him: ‘If Mabendy— 
whoever he or they are—comes, and 
you're sent for, and you don’t go, you'll 
lose your face. You won’t get no more 
hunters and beaters out o’ that village.’ 
And he swore at me with pure aston- 
ishment for a meddlesome grannie that 
minded what a pack of niggers thought. 
Yes, he swore amazin’.” 

A girl passed, wearing small, high- 
heeled, patent-leather shoes; the man in 
khaki watched them gravely until the 
girl was out of sight. Then he said, 
suddenly, “But not so bad as when 
the message come,” and was once more 
silent. 

“Then Mabendy came?” 

The man in khaki looked at Hillard, 
nodding gravely. “Yes, mister. As we 
heard by special messenger, two days out 
—a boy with a rag round his head. He 
come reeling up our line and rolled at 
Brad’s feet, gasping out a word or two. 
And Brad he began kickin’ him cruel. 

““*Whatever are you doin’? I says, 
pulling Brad back. He was in a breath- 
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less rage, and couldn’t speak for a min- 
ute. 

“*Those f-fools,’ he stutters, ‘those 
fools! Do they think—’ His voice ran 
up to a sort of yell. And then, all of a 
sudden, he stopped, gi ‘ping at me like a 
fish, and his jaw workin’. 

‘*What is it now?’ I says. 

“He lets out a sort of whisper— My 
tusks—’ And the next moment, mister, 
I give you my word, he was beatin’ our 
boys with a gun-butt to turn ’em round 
quicker.” 

The man leaned down and brushed 
some dust from his outrageous trousers. 
“Yes. He’d remembered those tusks, 
you see—those choice tusks that I 
wasn’t expected to know of. Yes; 
buried under the floor of his hut. He 
was afraid Mabendy’d find’em. So we 
was goin’ back... .” 

He was silent again. 
speak, it was unexpected. 

“These pants ’re his.” 

**Whose?” 

“Brad’s. He was a bigger man than 
me.” 

“Did he give them to you?” 

“No, mister; I shouldn’t say gave. ... 
Found ’em, I did—after. Couldn’t find 
anything else; it’d all been took and 
distributed. No, not exactly stole; 
more for relics, like the Cath’lics.” 

“Then you got back to the village?” 

“Yes, we got back—in a little more 
than thirty hours—half dead, because of 
the ivory. There was a little hill- 
ock, beyond arrow-shot, overlooking the 
village. We was goin’ to spy out a bit 
from this. We hadn’t met no enemy. 
The sun was settin’ behind us, behind 
the great grass-country—settin’ terrible 
bright, and every leaf and branch on the 
edge of the forest was sharp and distinct 
in a great blaze of gold light. Never see 
such light here, mister. We left our 
boys on the ground, and Brad and me 
we crawled up that hillock to have a 
look. 

‘The first thing that struck me was 
the quiet. It was all so quiet. Not till 
you saw that little black ripple and eddy 
among the huts would you have guessed 
that ‘it was men fighting —for their 
homes and their kids—as you or me 
might do. It was the absence o’ fire- 
arms that made it seem so quiet. 


When he did 


“1 didn’t see it all so quick as Brad; 
he was ahead of me. When he saw thy 
fight among the huts he gave a cry, kind 
of as if he was hurt. I guess he was 
Then his breath seemed to go from him, 
and he stood up clear on the top of th 
mound, his arms out, cursing in whis- 
pers—because of the ivory. 

“That great gold light seemed to beat 
on him like water. I| can’t describe it, 
mister. He seemed to grow bigger, t 
tower over the huts, to be as huge as on 
of the trees. To those poor harried folk 
in the shadow he must have shown, | 
take it, like a god, a deliverer—a savior 
—there in the light, with his arms spread 
out. Come to save ’em, eh? 

“T give you my word for it, the whol: 
fight was held up while you could count 
twenty, while they stared up at this 
great gold figure on the hillock. Then 
we was out of arrow-range, but som: 
one had an old breech-loader—Brad h: 
went down, coughing. When I ran up, 

‘Damn you!’ he groans. ‘Don’t sto; 

here. Get the tusks out, you fool.’ 

Yes, he’d forgot I wasn’t supposed 

know about them. They was the last 

thing he thought of, I guess—this side.’ 
*“Then—?’ 

He began again with a start. “Then 
our men from the village rushed up be- 
hind me, mad. And we went down.... 

“T don’t remember much else, mis- 
ter. Ineverdo. Some takes it this way, 
and some that. I got a crack on the 
head, too, and when | come round a few 
days after, Brad Timmins he was dead 
and buried and what you might call 
canonized. Yes, sir. 

“Which way? Well, for coming back 
at the call of his friend in need, I sup- 
pose, and losin’ his life over it. ‘A man 
of great heart is he who will go into the 
dark night at the word of his brother,’ 
said the young headman to me; I be- 
lieve it says much the same thing in th« 
Bible. . . . And the old witch-doctor 
pipes up, ‘If he was indeed a man, O 
child!’ 

“Mister, I saw the beginning of what 
you and your kind would call a very 
curious process—the making of a god. 
Me, I simply didn’t count, though I'd 
done a lot more than stand on top of a 
hill in the sunset. Why, I was all 


blacked up with the back-spit of my old 
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Colt. It’s that way. I went to look 
Brad’s grave, and it was all planted 
ind with holy bushes and a mess of 
es and feathers and pots and pump- 
ns. And while I stood there a woman 

| her little boy up to the grave and set 

little black hand like a monkey’s paw 


, the earth, and said something to 
Rrad. And in two weeks it was rumored 


that Brad didn’t like folks round there 
after dark. And in three it was said 
at as he stood on the hillock he’d 
ithered the sun rays in his hands and 
rned them into the blinded faces of 
Mabendy. Our village had got off un- 
mmon cheap, and it was all laid down 
to Brad Timmins. ’Most unreasonable. 
But it’s that way.... 

‘And the stamp of Brad Timmins was 
on every white man after that. He be- 
came the type — what you’d call the 

oulall mister. He, in his grave there, 
noothed the w ay for Raynor. Raynor, 

was listened to because of Brad Tim- 
nins. You may say the church was 
lt by Brad, and the schools laid on 
him as a foundation-stone. And all the 
time . Well, what gets me is, who'll 
e the credit, eh! e” 
“And the ivory?’ 


The 


BY EDITH 
\ HENEVER we came, 


At the sliding warp of the water, 


Leaned over to listen,—to hear the fl 
We two, 

I used to think it was Life and Li 
In that sweet Ju 

Now, we two ap 
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in our walk, 


ad 


The man in khaki coughed uneasily. 
“TI give you my word, and you m: iy set 
me down for a fool, I left the ivory where 


it was. I guess it’s there still. They’d 
have known. Poor devils in the 
dark. . IL guess I’ ve kept you an un- 


common time, mister. 

“Not too long.” Hillard drew out a 
card. “This is my name and address. 
Will you take it, and coine and tell me 
some more any time you're inclined ?” 

“Thank you; I’d be pleased.” He 
got up and shook hands absently, and 
turned away. But he came back. 

“Raynor and his kind they don’t 
know. They can’t know. Stands to 
reason. But you saw the picture of 
that old witch-doctor hoeing his pump- 
kins that innocent? Yes? And thi 
locket made o’ cocoa-tins round his 
neck? Yes? There’s the heart of Brad 
Timmins in them cocoa-tins.” He 
moved off again, pausing only to say, 
gravely, over his shoulder, “And I guess 
it rattles about inside like a dried bean.” 

Then he went, and Hillard watched 
him walking cautiously among the ae 
dressed crowd, as if he were afraid « 
tripping over the trees, the 
blinding spears of the elephant-grass. 


roots of 
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to the bridge and leaned over to look 


so thin and so silvery bright— 


attering voice of the brook, 
toge the ry 


yve that were laughing outright, 
1e weather 


art, 
\nd forever!—I know that the voice 


I hear is my crying heart! 
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The Ninth Man 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS—Il 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


The tyrant Egidio Mazzaleone has taken by storm the city of San Moglio. Instead 
of putting the inhabitants to the sword, he issues an edict that all the people are to pass 
before him in the public square. To each ninth man is given a ballot of black ebony, and 
the announcement is made that each shall secretly designate who shall be put to death. 
The reaction of relief that the city is to be spared is speedily followed by a confusion of 
emotions as the day of the balloting draws near, and holders and non-holders of the 
ballots contemplate the power of life and death that has been scattered amongst them, 
The story is told by Matteo, a page in the household of Count Bartolommeo Conti. 


CHAPTER VIII 


(52 egies Be OR a time it seemed as 
though the lust for re- 
venge held sway in San 
Moglio. None thought 
, of aught but killing, 
at see from our beautiful and 
Settee we L) arrogant lady, who sat 
brooding while she held death in her 
hand, to the very children who prattled 
in the street concerning whom they 
would kill. 
Then came the thought of being killed. 
It came silently, like a frost in early 
summer. Death was still the thought 
of San Moglio, but each man now feared 
his own. The red desire of killing and of 
revenge turned pale, and by each man’s 
hearthstone sat a cold little shadow of 
fear. I thanked God I had made no 
man my enemy. There were those who 
had tried to leave the city, but had been 
turned back with stern menace by Maz- 
zaleone’s men, and we knew that those 
who were caught in attempted flight 
would be incontinently killed. The fear 
that sat with us gave bravery to some 
timid ones, and these the men caught, 
and such pieces of their bodies as were 
left when the soldiers were through with 
them were burned in the public place. 
Under the stress of fear many an odd 
marriage took place. It was said that 
to save her father’s life young Concetta 
da Moreale was married to Bernabe de 
Montemarte instead of to Donati, her 
betrothed, and that the Donati had 
sworn vengeance on Bernabo, who 





laughed and said he had not long to live 
anyway, and he and his would take life 
for life. 

Many an old debt was paid. Enemies 
of long standing embraced and swore 
friendship, each fearing the other, since 
no one knew in whose hands death 
lurked. Simon, the old usurer, who lived 
next me, and had a face like a scholar 
and talons like a hawk, received threat- 
ening letters every day, demanding of 
him that he should remit this and that 
debt; and his wife, almost as great a 
miser as himself, would come daily to 
my mother and weep, telling how that as 
yet he had not remitted one stiver. 

I had heard that my cousin Gemma 
was seen of an evening coming out from 
the back gate of the Mancini’s garden; 
and stung with shame—for all knew 
young Mancini, his beauty and his prof- 
ligacy—I waited for her homecoming, 
and says I: 

“What now, cousin?” 

And she looks up at me with a wan 
smile. “‘ Dying, I please myself, cousin.” 
“*Dying?’” says I, gaping at her. 

on. & . «“ 

Aye,” says she, “for my two gallants 
love me so well that each would kill me 
for the other’s spite, and now they have 
so much for which to kill me, and I have 
had my heart’s desire.” 

So whether in my mother’s house or 
the palace of the Conti, Death brooded. 
But his darkness was blackest at the 
palace. Mazzaleone’s long shadow was 
ever at our door and the whole town 
gaped at the trio of them—my lady, 
rosy as with love, between Mazzaleone, 
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ean and pale as a drawn sword, and 
Count Bartolommeo, red and powerful in 
s lusty joy of life. The town talked 
welll that my lady would kill Bar- 
rolommeo and that then Mazzaleone 
uld find a bride, but none doubted 
that Rasen Hoetirys:: heavy fist would fall 
frst. So the shadow of death distorted 
the faces of all dear to me. 
On my dear lady’s it cast a softness 
nd joy more terrible than aught else. 
he grew young in the presence of Maz- 
sheen and when she sat alone she 
eemed as one who hugs a sweet secret. 

It was in that day that I shook with 
in ague of disgust for life, and | 
vished aloud in my ignorance that death 

suld menace me as well; and then, as 
f in answer to my wish, there came to 

in my room Simonetta, my little 
iend, of whom I had less thought of 
eethearting than had she been my 
ter. She had been crying, but now 
er eyes were clear. 

\s I looked at her she cried, “Oh, 
\atteo, I have had to come to you. 
Before you die, I want to tell you that 
| love you. I have always loved you, 
\latteo.” 

Had not dismay given me thought, I 

iid have seen how vain were my 

asts of a love of death. When ever 
id a young and lovely sweetheart come 

ss desired to any man? I had not 
ense enough left to play the gallant. 

“Death?” I cried. ‘And why death, 
Simonetta ?” 

“Oh!” she answered, wringing her 
hands, “it is the shoemaker’s lame son, 
Oreste. He hates you, Matteo!” 

\ weight was lifted from me. I hardly 
knew the lad. Well I remembered him 
sitting all day before the cobbler’s door, 
and sometimes dragging his legs pain- 
fully behind him, like a lame dog. So 
why should he hate me? So I fell to 
comforting Simonetta, and found the 
comforting of her sweet. But the 
thought of the shoemaker’s son stayed 
with me and tormented me in my sleep, 
and in the early morning I made my 
way to the shop, and he sat in his little 
chair, grinning horribly. 

He said: “‘Ha! you have come. They 
brought thee word, Matteo. Now it is 
my turn to love life, for it is better to 
have crooked legs and live ones than 
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straight legs and dead ones. Be proud 
of your straight legs while you may, 
Matteo.” And he spoke to me with such 
spite and such venom that it distorted 
the face of him. 

“And what have | 
Oreste?’ I cried. 

“When I was little and would have 
played with you, you ran away. And 
what have you done to me?” says he. 

“Morning and night you have p: assed me 
by, a living reminder of what I was and 
what you were. Morning and night you 
have made my lot bitterer to me, for 
all the things that I had not you had. 
But now I shall soon have that which 
you have not. Morning and night, 
when you were wont to pass by here, 
there will be a happy and rejoiceful time 
for me instead of one of shame and 
envy.” 

So astounded was I, I had no word for 
him, for I had never thought of him. | 
remembered, indeed, that when I was a 
lad I had plagued him, thoughtless, as 
had the other lads. 

“But I never hurt you, Oreste,” I 
faltered. And he mocked me. 

“The serene lord has forgotten that 
he took from me the only sweet thing I 
ever had. When we were lads, Matteo, 
I had a little sweetheart. When the 
others ran away and would not play with 
me, she sat with me. When they 
mocked me, she comforted me. Then 
you came one day and taught her to play 
with you, and to laugh at me like the 
others. Since that day I have known 
the worth of pity, and have taken none 
of it.’ 

Thus he drowned me with the pent-up 
venom of years. And I had gone to him 
assured that morning, and having found 
that I had a sweetheart instead of a 
friend in Simonetta, and feeling no little 
pride in myself, therefore, 1 now slunk 
away, having received a death sentence 
from a mad and relentless judge. 

I went to my own home, and I had 
hardly got within the doors when Simon 
the usurer’s wife came crying and shriek- 
ing to us. My mother and I ran with 
her, not making head nor tail of her 
lamentations. She kept repeating over 
and over, “He was so afraid of death he 
has killed himself!’ We thought her 


gone daft, until in the courtyard gate we 


done to thee, 
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came upon Simon himself, swinging 
where he had hanged himself. And he 
swung to and fro gently in the morning 
breeze, a wagging pendulum of fear. 

I was now no more a young philoso- 
pher with the keen eyes of Mazzaleone. 
No longer did I move upon the outside 
marveling over the turpitude of men. 
Now | knew why Gemma had sought 
her secret and shameful love, and why 
my lady sat with her black ballot in her 
hand, and why Simon the usurer had 
killed himself, for there were times when 
panic was in my breast and I felt I had 
best stick my own knife in my breast, 
and not wait for who knows what death 
at the hands of Mazzaleone. I knew 
why ‘men and women sat silent and 
brooding, for I sat that way also. I pon- 
dered this and that means that I might 
find of ridding myself of the cobbler’s 
son. So I, together with the rest of 
San Moglio, brooded with fear in the 
thoughts of death and thoughts of mur- 
der. And the cobbler’s son read my 
thoughts, for he stayed well withindoors 
and grinned at me as I passed. 

For comfort I sought Brother Agnello, 
and found him preaching to some gaping 
women at a street corner, telling them 
that through the mouths of children it 
had been revealed to him that it was 
God’s will that he should take the blood 
of San Moglio on him, but his words 
were to me like the babbling of a mad- 
man, for I sat now in the dolorous heart 
of San Moglio and I knew that its 
heart was full of hate. The sight of him 
became bitter to me, and it seemed to 
me I encountered him always when I 
went abroad, and the blond child with 
him. Now the children tormented him, 
now men stopped and listened to him 
for a moment and passed on, laughing. 
A few old women listened to him, but 
for the most part he walked unnoticed 
up and down the streets or was mocked 
as a fool. 

My lady saw him from her window, 
thus talking at a street corner. 

“What does the Brother Minor, Mat- 
teo?”’ says she. 

For some time past she had been light 
of heart; almost had she the gay inno- 
cence of a child. It seemed that the 
aching wound of her spirit had found 
some ease. 


“He preaches,” I made reply, “thar 
all in San Moglio shall cease from hatin; 
and killing and shall love one another. 
| spoke bitterly. ‘“‘He begs them t 
place their ballots of death upon oug' 
he is already as one dead, and he 
for disciple this blond child with him 

At this she sighs. ‘Poor, gent! 
brother!” says she. “Poor gentle flic ke 
of mercy and pity!” 


CHAPTER IX 


OW together with many others 
N turned myself to the church to tr 

there to find some comfort; an 
on the next Sunday I and all our hous: 
hold were at mass, and in his insolen 
Count Bartolommeo had asked Mazzal: 
one to attend with us, for, like a mai 
who cannot leave a wound alone, but 
must for ever be picking at it, he seemed 
to find a perverse pleasure in throwin, 
my lady and our town’s conqueror to 
gether and watching the joy she had 
with him. Shy she was with Mazzaleone, 
and sweetly bold also, as though she had 
gone back to the days of her little child 
hood when she had played with the lean 
man, Egidio. 

Small comfort was mass to me thi 
day, and small comfort the preaching 
afterward, for there was in it the fea: 
of hell—as though it were not alread, 
burned into the heart of each one of us! 

“One-ninth of you are to die!’ wa 
echoed to us like a tolling bell; mor 
sure than the pestilence, more sure than 
war. One-ninth of this wicked city was 
to die, was the comfort that the priest 
gave us. It was as though death brood- 
ed in a dark cloud over that still and 
frightened congregation. We were to 
die, and some of us knew at whose 
hands, and some did not, and few there 
were who did not fear the stab in the 


dark. 


In that cathedral we all drank deep of 


the black draught of terror, and the fea 
in one man’s eyes found a mirror in the 
fear in every other man’s, until I believ« 
that as we went out into the sunlight 
many and many a one was not far 
from the fear that killed Simon, that in- 
tolerable fear of death which prefers 
death to the fear of death. I know that 


I should have liked to run from the 
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cursed place, for so was the cathedral 
to me; and the pre aching brother, in- 
stead of being a priest of God, seemed 
, be a priest of ‘Terror itself. 
\s we walked out in the sunlight we 
saw coming across the piazza a strange 
re At the head was Brother 
enello and the little maid who now no 
nger quitted him. There was a witless 
rl following him, with her baby in her 
ms; and there, strangely enough, was 
lommaso, an armorer, a man of some 
ibstance and accredited of hard, good 
ense: and behind him a tall, gangling 
uth of good family but much shunned 
his mates as a senseless sort of 
reamer, one Ercole de Fabriano. And 
s assembly was completed by a little 
bling company of age and misery. 
lhus they faltered across the t 1azZa, a 
in, wavering band of pity. 
My lady, whose gladness had suffered 
n the cathedral, as must needs any one 
that terrible place of terror, said to 
\azzaleone, “‘ This is the Brother Minor 
whom I told you, who wishes to take 
sins upon himself.” 
\iazzaleone beckoned to him, and his 
n held back the crowd as Brother 
nello approached. 
‘Tell the people what you wish,” says 
\lazzaleone to him in that gentle voice 
f his that one hears from so far. 
[hen says Tommaso, with heat, “‘He 
ees no sense in your useless slaughter, 
1 do I, and takes that slaughter on 
mself; and I, as a sensible man, am 
ith him.” 

‘And are you the only man of sense, 
sked Mazzaleone, “‘in all San Moglio?” 
\nd ons woulc 1 have sworm his voice was 
id. ‘‘Now speak,” says he. Thus was 
the coal of speech laid upon the lips of 

Brother Agnello. 
So there he faced that congregation 
ho, under the ban of death, streamed 
rth from the cathedral and from hear- 
g the word of God preached to them. 
\nd they were held back by Mazzale- 
ne’s men. 
“Oh, my brothers!”’ cried he. “Oh, my 
brothers, slay not one another, but cast 
ballots for me, unworthy, and de- 
er yourselves from sin and the pain 
f death, for | am as one dead.” 
What he said more I could not hear, 
for a murmur went through the com- 
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pany; then they barked their laughter 
at him like hungry wolves. 

Mazzaleone raised his hand and the 
men set down their pikes which had 
formed a bar, and the congregation 
swarmed forth, each man carrying with 
him his burden of fear and hate, and 
the little company of mercy was swal- 
lowed up. 


Says Mazzaleone, “It is easy to lead 
a company to victory with the voice 
alone, but it is only with a sword one 
may stop the rout of panic or an army 
when it loots a town.” 


CHAPTER X 


S I have shown, each man within 
A our gates brooded on death; but 
there were larger doings afoot 
than such small killings as glut one 
man’s hate or satisfy one man’s desire 
of profit. Higher hates than these there 
were, and greater discomforts than an 
older brother sitting in the place that a 
younger coveted; greater riches to be 
snatched than that of a relative too slow 
in dying. 

The Degli Oddi and the house of Da 
Sala had long striven for power one with 
another, and at varying times had split 
the city in two, and the old rivalry had 
been given an edge of hate through the 
marriage of Beatrice degli Oddi to Ugo 
da Sala, and now they carried on a nov- 
el warfare. The rival houses dreamed 
wholesale assassination for their own 
ends. 

Chere began through the town a buy- 
ing up of the black vote of death. This 
I knew because the Conti supported the 
house of Da Sala, and day by day they 
met to discuss and to count their gains 
and whisper among themselves of the 
activity of their enemy, and though the 
vote was to be given secretly, they de- 
vised means by which they might keep 
an eye upon their own men whom they 
had bought and mete out punishment to 
them later, or beforehand fill them so 
full of the fear of some less easy death 
that they might be sure of their word. 

Thus they traficked for men’s lives 
in men’s greed. And I, as scribe, kept 
the lists. Much talk there was among 
them as to what black hatred could have 
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possessed the soul of the cobbler’s lame 
son, that his ballot could not be bought 
from him, for ever he made the same 
answer to Count Bartolommeo’s stew- 
ard, when asked his price: 

“Sound legs,” says he; “nothing less!” 
and laughs at himself. 

One day Ugo da Sala asks, “Are all 
accounted for in your household ?”’ 

** All but the ballot of my lady,” Count 
Bartolommeo makes reply. 

“Al.” said Count Ugo da Sala, “I 
did not know of hers. And her disposi- 
tion of it?” 

“| have my private use for it,” re- 
plies my lady, and her voice sounded 
light of heart. And at this my hand 
tightened on the arms of my chair. 

Meantime the mind of our Podesta, 
Messer Gubbio di Grollo, had further 
imaginings, and he called together a 
great conclave of all the principal men 
and nobles, and in this assembly sat also 
Mazzaleone and his captains. He was 
a spare man, Messer Gubbio, with the 
long face of a horse, and wind when he 
talked as long as his face; but for all 
that a just man and a man of force. He 
made a long speech which went to the 
effect that too long had fear and hatred 
rioted among us. Since one-ninth of the 
town were to die, we should turn this 
fact to our advantage, as a wise man 
might turn any event in life, however 
grievous 

“So,” says he, “let us all sacrifice to 
the common good our factional hates and 
our personal revenge. As a vigorous 
tree acquires vigor by pruning, let us 
prune the town of San Moglio, and let us 
see that the ninth that are to die shall 
be those who are not beneficial to a 
strong state: the weaklings, the feeble- 
minded, the paupers, and such few as 
are bitten with the madness of a too 
overweening ambition.” 

As he spoke I saw that a great mirth 
had been lighted in Mazzaleone, and 
that the so reasonable speech of Messer 
Gubbio filled him with silent laughter. 
Messer Gubbio went on to counting out 
each contrada of the city that lists might 
be made of those who have the ballot, 
and how each great house and each man 
of importance ‘n each contrada should 
possess himself of the people’s confi- 
dence. 


“But,” says some one, “what then of 
the ballots of the poor and the maimed 
and the unworthy and the weakling 
themselves whose pruning shall help ou: 
town? What of their ballots? Shai! 
weak kill weak?” 

“Oh,” says Messer Gubbio, “thos: 
will be easily bought up for gain.” And 
all in the company nodded and bowed 
together as gravely and discussed as 
gravely as the Podesta himself. 

Only Ludovico da Casamatto, a stern 
old noble, sprang to his feet, and says he 
“Away with your slaughter of you: 
townsmen! My blood be on my own 
head!” 

And young Juliano di Donati, a wild 
youth, but one of great bravery and 
pride, ‘And mine, as well!” 

“And mine!” cries another, a cadet of 
the Moreale. 

And Messer Gubbio: “Sirs! Sirs! 
Are not your lives of more value than 
those of a witless girl or a blind beggar! 
Consider.” 

Then cries out the angry old Lord 
Ludovico: “I have considered for th: 
hour past, until the blood of innocent: 
and the unfortunates is swilling about 
my ankles.” 

Now a dispute arose high on this sid: 
and that, many for the plan, and some 
against it. As for Mazzaleone, he took 
his own terrible and silent joy in the 
spectacle as one who bathes upon a hot 
day, so did he bathe in the ebb and flow 
of the passions of men. 

And in the midst of this dispute there 
came the shrill noise of the singing of 
children, and from the back of the hall 
came down the Brother Minor, Ag- 
nello, and the blond child beside him, 
and following his band, to which had 
been added a woman or two and some 
youths and maidens; and the wavering 
voices of the old men and the shrill pip- 
ing of the children cut through the talk 
as a tiny ray of light the black darkness 
of night. Silence followed in their wake, 
and all stared at them in amazement. 

Then says Brother Agnello in his deep 
voice like a sweet bell: “‘In the name of 
Christ my Master—Messer Gubbio.’ 

“What do you wish?” says the Po- 
desta. 

“The gift of five minutes,” says he, 
and smiles upon us. 
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Some there were who cried, “Cast 

n forth!” * 

And others, “‘Let him speak.” 

Old Ludovico Casamatto cried out in 

; hot, angry voice: “‘Let him speak, 
-ay 1, for he asks in the name of Christ, 
nd I have heard enough talk in the 
name of the devil these days past!” 

He stood before them, his hand on the 
shoulder of the little maid, as though he 
ere bathed in a pool of light, as though 

ve itself shone from his eyes. 

“QO men of San Moglio,” he cried out, 
“T am sent here that I, who am one 

re — dead, may take away from you 

- fear. Cast upon me the bond of 

( os for who are you that you shall 

ige in this town what ninth are worthy 

to live and which must die? For who 
may judge such things but God?” 

\s the first day I had met him he had 
from my lady and myself our 

prehension and left us with peace, so 
t seemed now that peace streamed from 
him in a great flood. 

Then said Ludovico de Casamatto: 
‘Here, brother, take mine, then, and I 
will go with you. Who follows me?” 
\nd many there were who joined him, 

id a hush fell upon all. Agnello stood 

vhile and embraced them in the silence 
f his regard, and then he walked out 

silence from among them into the 
waiting crowd of poor people and of halt 
nd lame who had heard of the benefi- 
ent design of Messer Gubbio and had 
come to learn their fate. When Brother 
\gnello appeared, and after him the lit- 
tle company of nobles, there arose a cry 
from all the stricken of San Moglic, and 
there were there the sons of women 
tricken with palsy and the children of 
blind fathers, and there were there the 
children of the poor, and they took Ag- 
nello up in their arms and bore him 
along. 

And the noise of their shouts was the 
first glad thing we had heard since the 
fear of death had been over us. 


aken 


CHAPTER XI 


HEY bore him along triumphant on 
their shoulders, scaling the steep 
streets of San Moglio, and behind 
him hobbled the maimed and the very 
poor, and the very old, and the mothers 
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of feeble children, and all those inno- 
cents upon whom great fear had been 
cast by the wise plan of Gubbio di 
Grollo. And there came not a few of 
the nobles and the first men of San 
Moglio, some sick with the thought of 
killing, and others drawn by curiosity. 

They bore him up to the little Piazza 
Ogni Santi, and he went out on a bal- 
cony above a doorway, and all of the 
misery of San Moglio was packed into 
this piazza, and the nobles were jostled 
among them, and far down the streets 
came others, until every street that led 
away was packed with the people of San 
Moglio. 

They cried out to him, “ Are we saved? 
Tell us, Agnello, are we saved?” 

He waited until it was quiet through 
all the place, and then said he: “And 
who could harm you? For upon me be 
your blood; for it was for this that I 
was born.” 

And the words that he spoke, that had 
once seemed to me the ravings of a 
madman, now seemed as though they 
were spoken by the voice of God. I felt, 
when I heard him speak, as if I had been 
dying of thirst, and he gave me to drink. 
I had forgotten what hope was, and 
love, and, lo, here were both. And thus 
he delivered me, as he did all those 
wretched ones before him who had had 
to suffer not only the pains of poverty 
and of their feeble bodies, but also, un- 
der the wise plan of Messer Gubbio, the 
fear of death. 

Brother Agnello called forth from all 
of us those fair things, love and hope, 
and he linked us together into a mighty 
army of love, and not one of us who 
heard him could have lifted his hand to 
kill his fellow-man. Hate was gone from 
among us: the San Moglio that I had 
seen turning to me the face of one who 
lives in hell was now full of the rejoicing 
of heaven, and we who heard him speak 
believed that for this end was Brother 
Agnello born. 

Mighty and terrible is the tramping 
of an angry crowd, and red with lust a 
city drunk with the love of life, and 
worse a city that plays with the thought 
of death and rejoices at revenge, and 
terrible a city whose face is gray with 
fear. It seems as if no force there be on 
earth great enough to overcome such 
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things; and, lo, the voice of one man— 
unfriended, unhelped, with no other 
weapon but the love in his heart—had 
been stronger than all other things. I| 
joined the crowd that went rejoicing to 
their homes, transformed from the chil- 
dren of fear and hate to the children of 
love and pity. But as I went past the 
cobbler’s shop, the cobbler’s lame son sat 
and grinned his hate at me, and as | 
went into the great hall Mazzaleone and 
my lady sat talking in low tones by the 
window, and she turned away a blushing 
cheek as though she were his sweetheart; 
and Bartolommeo in his lustful pride 
stood apart and talked with other ladies, 
yet his eyes rested for ever on the two by 
the window. 


CHAPTER XII 


S I saw these sights I saw that we 
A were still fast in the mire of hate, 
but I had seen the hearts of a mul- 
titude beating in tune to love; yes, I had 
seen hate turned into love. Late that 
day Mazzaleone, as was his custom, had 
me tell him the things which I had seen 
in the city, and of what had happened to 
Brother Agnello; and as I told him my 
heart beat high, for it was as though I 
had seen a miracle of God that day. 

“And so you, Matteo,” says he, smil- 
ing his wry smile, “believe that this lay 
preacher has been sent to take the sins 
of San Moglio on him and to keep the 
people from glutting their hates?” 

* Sir,” said I, “‘none could hear him 
without that belief.” 

He looked at me and there was a sort 
of pity in his gaze. “Men,” says he, 
“are evil in their ways. Lustful and re- 
vengeful, Matteo. And in this town 
there is many a deep-rooted hate and 
many an old revenge that has dragged 
out its long span of years. In these days 
you and I, Matteo, have seen hate blos- 
som and flower, and in fair gardens have 
we seen revenge put forth its dark and 
powerful roots. Can the few soft words 
of a preaching boy uproot such revenge 
as you and I have seen?” 

“To God in His mercy all things are 
possible,” I replied. 

‘*Amen,” he answers, “but where do 
you look here for God? Has he busied 
himself in softening the heart of the Da 


Sala for the Degli Oddi? 
peace for that old hate this sid 
death, and | know others more relent 


There is n 


less than this. I have put a sure : 
sharp weapon in their hands and et 
sight of it has made them all con kr 
yapping for blood. What does he off lh 


them, this poor Brother Agnello—p 

Brother Lamb that shall so slake th: 
ancient thirst for blood? Thirst { ; 
blood, Matteo, is sated by one thing a 
red blood sates it. Are Messer Gub! 


di Grollo and his friends moved y 
pity, think you, as they sit even n ir 
seeing what men they may summon t as 
do their merciful work; and what n " 
had he whose hearts chanted love and 1] 
forgiveness?” t 

“They were the poor,” said I, ‘and nal 
women—and some nobles, too,” I add: es 
stoutly. in 

*‘How much pity would they have, d 
you think, if they were offered riches hi 
they may be, any one of them, by « It 
morrow! ‘They are the weak and chat 
poor who form your Army of Pity ; ve 
little band that to-day sings halleluia! fh 
to God, and to-morrow will sell | % 
brother’s life for less than twenty piec \ 
of copper. Where your town breeds o1 ee| 
Ludovico Casamatto it spawns twent Rro 
of the breed of Sala. A knowledge of t this 
hearts of men has been my busin ll 
these many years.” lis 

“Hark,” said I, for far off they we: sail 
singing, and this time the piping chi! fy 
dren were drowned by full-voiced sin; nd 
ing of men as a great procession mov: . hay 
along the street. Joy and light walk: why 
with them. Gladly would I have joined Mi: 
them. wei 

“There are many who are not ther aa 
said Mazzaleone in his low, flickeri: ee 
voice. “I do not see the cobbler’s lan we 
son.” Then he says, after a paus che 


**And what night shall my men slit hi at 
throat for you, Matteo?” | 
I looked at him without answering 


su 

“And did you think,” says he, “that ois 

I would let him wreak his spite upon m fel 
friend? It would be a great pity to hav of 
so merry a tongue silenced for the whim th 
of a spiteful cripple. I will send my i, 
men when you wish—this very night, th 
perhaps. For his malicious face does not th 
please me as I go to and fro. What say eu 


you, Matteo?” 
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| answered 
It was as though some 
else spoke within me, for God knows 
would have been sweet to me with- 
t that jeering face that had taught me 
know the black heart of San Moglio. 
[hat ev ening, like a fool, I told Simo- 
tta, and she wept in my arms, crying 
t | did not love her. a would kill 
1,” cried she; “I would stamp on him 
| would. crush a spider,” and there 
ne back to me Mazzaleone’s words: 
And were you to find mercy in the 
rts of all men, Matteo, yet would 
not have softened the merciless 

rts of loving women.” 
hongans for the peace and rest that 
h of the cobbler’s son would give me, 
1 doing so perceived that the whole 
of San Moglio was a battlefield as 
my own heart; that each soul which 
| the power of life and death must 
ht thus dolorously, even as I did. I 
t my own weakness, and the words 
at Mazzaleone had spoken, without 
ve and without hate, from the depths 
his knowledge of the hearts of men, 

ved themselves in me. 

\s he had said, he had set men’s feet 
ping step to the tune of death, and 
}rother Agnello had cried to us above 
is march of death until all the heart of 
| San Moglio was torn. It is a strange 
thing to see a town having to fight life 
nd death within itself. The company 
f pity which never wavered were happy, 
nd those who sought death always were 
appler in their own way than those 
ho wavered and swayed, as must I. 
lany a man | saw, and woman, who 
vere athirst for blood as a hungry man 
\r meat at one moment, and at the next 


| say I cannot, my lord, 
iow voice. 


noment put from them all thought of 


revenge and all thought of death, and 
hen must go a-licking their chops again 

t the sweet thought of death. 

When such battles fight themselves 
ut in the silence of a man’s soul it is bad 
enough for him, but when he feels his 
fellows fighting it, when the air is full 
of it and the town heavy with it; when 
the sweet faces of girls show its con- 
flicts and the desire to kill comes into 
the placid eyes of mothers of children, 
then is torment made ten- 


fold. 
When 


ones own 


Mazzaleone asked me, ‘‘And 
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what do you think of it, boy?” 
to him in my agony: 

“1 think, sir, that the 
city could hav ve 
ure.” 

**T have seen a gallant fight,” 
™ and a man lead a forlorn hope.’ 

“Then let him win,” I cried. 

**Am I fate or God,” said Mazzaleone, 
“to meddle with this vast spectacle? 
You do me too much credit. I am only 
one who sits watching by the wayside 
without meddling.” 

So the battle raged in me as it did 
through the city streets and in the 
houses and palaces, till the town was 
sick with its own doubts. Even among 
the houses of Da Sala and Degli Oddi 
had the voice of Brother Agnello pene- 
trated. 

*T had thought that this hate was 
made of harder stuff,” said Mazzaleone 
to me. ‘“‘Love is a terrible force, Mat- 
teo; so strong a solvent of the fierce and 
strong things of life that we should all 
beware of it. Few men have used it as 
a tool, for the reason that love in its 
pureness is rarer than the rarest jewels.” 

“But many have used hate,” I told 
him, “as you have done. And what of 
us whose hearts must die on the battle- 
held of love and hate?” 

So for that whole week through the 
battle raged in me as it did through the 
citv. Now I longed for the death of the 
cobbler’s son, and now the thought of 
having his throat slit in the dark sick- 
ened me. When I saw Brother Agnello 
my soul was bathed in light, and when 
| went into the shadowed house of the 
Conti it was as though the soul of me 
was bathed in blood, for Andrea and 
Malatesta, the Count’s two brothers, 
were often there, holding long conversa- 
tions with Bartolommeo about what none 
doubted, for in the pot-house and in 
the courtyards of the palaces, and in 
the palaces themselves, there was talk 
enough. All knew that Mazzaleone was 
with us as if there was his appointed 
place, and so did our lady receive him. 

One day Simonetta heard Andrea say 
to our Count, “‘ How now, brother; how 
long shall this shame persist, and when 
shall I rid you of it?” 

“Wait,” said my lord Count; 
is time enough, there 


I replied 


taking of no 


caused you more pleas- 


says he, 


** the re 


is time enough. 
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“There’s never time enough,” said 
Malatesta, “for a woman to make a 
plaything of the honor of our house.” 

“Who says that any has done this?” 
says Count Bartolommeo. “Shall I be 
coward enough to plunge all San Moglio 
in blood because of tattling tongues?” 

He stood there before them, black and 
powerful, a man to love, Simonetta re- 
ported him, for his sure courage and for 
his insolence. Menace there might have 
been in him, but no weakness ever. 

Through this blackness my lady 
walked as though she saw nothing and 
heard nothing, until that I could have 
cried aloud to her to beware of Bartolorm- 
meo and his black brothers. Until each 
night as she went to her bed I thought 
that I might never see her again. I 
knew that Bartolommeo was fighting the 
fight as to whether he should be killed 
or kill. I knew that he was looking 
around with that shrewd mind of his 
to see what road there was to keep my 
lady and his own life. The days dragged 
by slow as the coming of death, yet they 
ran, and each day Mazzaleone said to 
me, “The days grow short; shall it be 
to-night?” 

Each time I shook my head. So for 
a week all San Moglio fought; now its 
men and women drew themselves to- 
gether in a knot of venomous hate, and 
again, with hearts calm and hate dead in 
them, listened to Brother Agnello, and 
none might tell who would gain the vic- 
tory until but two nights and one day 
were left us—and Simonetta did not 
cease to cry. 

“‘Let the others listen to Brother Ag- 
nello, but be sure that the cobbler’s son 
will not.” 

‘So at last, for I loved life, “He shall 
die,” I told her. 

At that she kissed me and left me, and 
I felt | had betrayed my Master and 
that the triumph of love was far away; 
and | wept. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HAD not much time for such wom- 
anish moments. Soon Simonetta re- 
turned to me, and there was fear in 

her face. 

“Tt is Mazzaleone’s bidding that you 

and I shall come to the foot of the gar- 
den,” said she. 


In our house that evening there was 
a great company assembled, since thos 
who live under such a shadow as w 
not love solitude. When we gained ; 
great hall we stood aside while Ma; 
leone was talking to this one or that 
Then says he to my lady: 

“The night is warm. Shall we 
for a while in the garden?” Toget! 
they walked forth into the night. A 
a moment, as we had been bidden, 
followed them. Our garden march: 
down, terrace by terrace, to the ri\ 

A narrow slit it is, and full of solemn 
cypresses, and at this season full 
oleander bloom. It seemed to me as | 
walked past their ghostly flowers that 
I had never heard so much rustling 
among the leaves; unrest was in the a 
and fear. I felt that there was so: 
hidden menace about, and Simonett 
shivered and slid her hand into mi: 
Then as we came to the foot of the ga 
den where the high wall keeps out t 
river, I saw that the wall was alive wi 
Mazzaleone’s men-at-arms, and that | 
hind each cypress stood one of the men 
of the Conti. 

For a moment my lady stood alone | 
herself, while it seemed that the night 
waited, panting; the moonlight fell upon 
her and I marveled that any womai 
could look as sweet as she, and so happ 
when a sea of blood was lapping at h: 
very feet. It seemed strange that any- 
thing with so innocent a look could liv: 
at the core of so much hate and so much 
conflicting desire. 

So for a second it seemed that thi 
night stood quiet to watch her, as did 
the men hiding in night’s darkness. | 
knew that Mazzaleone’s men waited and 
that among the cypress-trees waited th: 
men of our house, all with their eyes 
upon her. 

Then from behind us came the whis- 
pering sound of the soft drawing of 
swords, and [ heard the voice of Mazza- 
leone say: 

uick, toward the wall!’ and bh: 
stood before her while Bartolommeo and 
Andrea and Malatesta leaped toward 
her. There was the sound of the men 
now unleashed, then her dear voice from 
the midst of them: 

“Wait, my lords. It seems that her 
there is some mistake. And have you 
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thought, Egidio, that my lord Bartolom- 

co has taught me to trust men so that 
| would go with you? It is true,” says 
he, “that I have been nursing to myself 
the thought of escape, and you your- 

elf, Egidio, had given me it. And I 
thought of that escape in my own death, 
ind for a while as one dying may wish 
to drink of a cool cup of water, I have 
taken pleasure in the friend of my child- 

od. For I loved your strength and I 
loved the subtlety of your wit, and they 
vere the fairest things I had ever known. 
But in these latter days I have seen for 
the first time a strength that is beyond 
our strength and a power that makes 
naught of your subtlety. To this higher 
trength and power have I given my life. 
ind now I say adieu to you, Egidio, and 
to you, Bartolommeo, I say adieu.” 

So alone she walked up the terraces 
ne by one, and Mazzaleone’s men van- 
ished from the wall, and under each 
cypress-tree our men stood silent. Half- 
way up the garden she turned to a little 
door which led over the bridge, and by 
the door stood two of those whom we 
afterward came to know as the Poor 
Ladies of Santa Clara, and she went with 
them. From the other side of the bridge 
there came to us the singing of Brother 
\gnello’s company of mercy. 

Thus Mazzaleone and Bartolommeo 
suffered her to go. For they could have 
topped her no more than death, and 
they could follow her as little as one 
may follow the soul when it flies from 
the body. And so they bowed their 
heads as before death. 


CHAPTER XIV 
COULD not sleep, and before day 


broke I went forth into the silent 

streets and mounted to the Piazza 
Ogni Santi as though in search of Brother 
Agnello, for my soul thirsted for the 
sight of him. Though it was yet dark, I 
found him kneeling there, and with him 
many of his Company of Mercy, but he 
knelt apart as one praying by himself, so 
| knelt there among the others. And 
in the dawning light I saw that tears 
streamed down his cheeks, and I won- 
dered if he, too, doubted. At sunrise he 
went into the church of Ogni Santi and 
confessed his sins and prepared as for 


death, and came forth again, and again 
knelt. He walked as though he saw no 
one. But now there was a great peace 
upon his face, and thus all day he re- 
mained. All day he knelt and he spoke 
not one word nor moved, but knelt there 
silently before God, and silence was upon 
the piazza where he was. The crowd 
that came and went unceasing moved 
as silently as those who carry the dead. 
And the silence of the piazza gained to 
the street, and from the street to the 
houses and the palaces. 

There was over San Moglio a hush as 
though the town held its breath in silent 
prayer. Yes, there was throughout that 
city the silence of those who pray beside 
the dead. In the palace of the Podesta 
sat Mazzaleone, his head sunk in his 
hands, and saw no one. 

As noon struck, the silence of San Mog- 
lio was broken by the clanking of Mazza- 
leone’s men as they went forth into the 
great piazza, and there they built ascaffold 
for the morrow. The noise of their ham- 
merings echoed through the silent town 
through the hot hours of the afternoon, 
but none stopped to watch them, and 
few there were in the piazza save those 
who came and went, walking as on some 
urgent business. For all knew that si- 
lent above the town in the Piazza Ogni 
Santi Brother Agnello sat with God. 

The noise of the building of the scaf- 
fold lasted through the day, and dusk 
came, and yet went on the noise of build- 
ing, until at last it stood there complete, 
a monstrous emblem of hate and the lust 
of revenge. 

Brother Agnello sat with God above the 
town, but asinight came Hate came skulk- 
ing forth. As the city had been quiet 
through the day, soit was restless through 
the night, for the scaffold and the dark- 
ness between them bred strange doubt 
in our hearts. Dark groups of people 
moved restless through the streets up to 
the Piazza Ogni Santi, and from there it 
seemed that they were sucked down to 
the great piazza against their will. Fear 
moved among them in the darkness of 
the night and whispered its warnings 
into their ears. 

That quiet, restless ebb and flow of 
dark forms through dark streets gripped 
at my heart. I think it seemed to many, 
as it did to me, that Brother Agnello 
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fought alone against the devils that had 
so long ruled our hearts. As for me, I 
fought no more; I strove no more. I| 
was weary with the fight, and with the 
other drifting shadows I drifted to the 
Piazza Ogni Santi and back again to the 
scaffold. And I cared nothing if to- 
morrow meant life or death so that it 
brought peace. I surrendered my spirit 
to the Brother Minor and found myself 
praying as if to a saint, “Save us if you 
can.” In that night I ceased to be my- 
self and became a part of the sleepless 
suspense of that waking town which 
knew not if to-morrow would see the 
scaffold an altar or streaming with blood. 
In the darkest hours | came on a lad 
I knew blubbering in a doorway. And 
when I asked him, “Why do you cry?” 
“T’m afraid of the devils,” he whimpered. 
“The devils run through the streets, Mat- 
teo. The devils run and | fear them. 
Stay with me, Matteo.” Many there 
were who said afterward that there were 
dark shapes among us who were no men 
of San Moglio; dark shapes herding us 
back for ever and for ever to the scaffold 
in the piazza. As the lad shook with fear 
| sat down beside him, and as I com- 
forted him a wan peace came over me, 
and I sat there as San Moglio whispered 
to itself unceasing while it waited sleep- 
less for dawn, as though all San Moglio 
were but one person, waiting to know if 
its soul were give n to God or the devil. 
The lad slept a little on my shoulder, 
and as the first grayness of dawn came 
he awoke, and we went together to the 
great piazza, and there on the scaffold 
we saw standing a dark figure. I knew 
that this was Brother Agnello. The 
piazza was full already of waiting people 
and of the restless sound of their mut- 
tering. I heard those who talked of 
devils and others who had heard children 
singing. As light came | saw that at the 
foot of the scaffold sat three of the Poor 
Ladies, and one of then was my own 
lady, and leaning against her was the 
little blond child. Around about were 
many of Brother Agnello’s disciples and 
many of the Company of Mercy; and 
some were so weary that they slept. 
With the growing light the crowd grew 
until the piazza was filled with the peo- 
ple of San Moglio. 
[THE 


The gray of sleeplessness and fear an 
doubt was in their faces, and they 
looked up to Brother Agnello as though 
imploring peace from him. Then th 
sun came and [ could see his face. H. 
looked on us with his gentle gaze and 
with such love as a mother who comfort 
her sick child and soothes it to rest. S. 
he stood for a long while, and though h 
spoke no word I| have never heard God’ 
Word so truly preached. 

Then beside me I heard a low sobbing, 
as of a woman who mourns the death of 
a dear son. The noise of her sobbing 
was a little noise, but one that was born 
in the very heart of grief. I heard 
man’s voice say, “Do not grieve, mother, 
since it was for this that he was born.” 
I turned and saw the old woman wh 
had first laughed her joy and revenge, 
and comforting her was the cobbler’ 
lame son. 

Many there were who wept, and this 
low sound so filled our ears that when 
the trumpets blared forth and the her- 
alds cried that those with the ballots 
should form in line, their noise cam 
to me as afar off, as a sound without 
meaning. As one in a dream I made my 
way through the crowd and joined th: 
other scribes near Mazzaleone in the 
loggia. 

He sat among his captains very grav¢ 
and weary, and I knew he too had kept 
San Moglio’s vigil. Not once did his 
eyes leave the Brother Minor. He sat 
there as one who does honor to a power 
mightier than his own. 

Now all was silent. No one moved, 
no one spoke. And then the silence was 
rent by the brazen voices of the trumpets 
and by the heralds crying that the bal- 
loting should begin. 

At that moment, and before any could 
cast a ballot, Brother Agnello took a 
short sword from the soldier who stood 
beside him on the scaffold, and cried out: 

“Oh, God, accept my life unworthy 
for the lives of these!” 

He drove the sword through his heart 
and thus he died. Then from all that 
great congregation of people went up a 


cry to heaven, and all sank upon their 


knees, while Mazzaleone arose and said 
to me: 
“The ballots have been cast.” 


END.| 
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Darby and Joan 


BY LOUISE 


ee N I first saw him he 
=& Was a very Sallow, very 
* bent little man, with a 
harsh voice, a sibilant 
manner of speech, and 
wonderfully clear and 
S &) brilliant gray eyes. 

He heard my inquiry with a “listening 

,anner” which gave one the impression 
of an inward stillness—not of Quaker- 
like peace of soul, but as if a host of 

vociferous thoughts had eth hushed by 
the raising of the master’s hand. “Yes,” 
said he, ““we have the facts that you 
want, though not in the form that 
you ask for. A book was published on 
that subject in 1789 in England. It was 
largely a translation of a much better 
book published four years previously in 
Germany by an obscure German doctor 
named Wendt or W undt. I have several 
oo hures or magazine articles published 

1 America between 1814 and 1859 by 
a » Piddedsiphion named Rowl; and there 
is a French pamphlet written, curiously 
enough, by one Raoul LeBon, but it has 
in it nothing original. The most elabo- 
rate treatment of the subject was made 
by the German savant Grieg, and pub- 
lished eleven years ago at Leipzig. But 
there is a condensation of that in the 
encyclopedia that ought to serve any 
purpose of ordinary reference.” 

““How do you come to have made so 
profound a study of the matter?” | 
asked 

“| have made no study of it,” he an- 
swered, in a matter-of-fact tone. “I hap- 
pened to know the history of the subject 
as | know any other. As a matter of 
fact, it has been inquired for here only 
once before during the forty years of my 
incumbency.” 

The truth is that he did know every 
subject, apparently, in just that minute 
way. He spoke in a stilted fashion, with 
a bad accent, seven languages; read un- 
derstandingly nine more; was a thorough 
botanist of the old-fashioned, classifying 
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variety; had calculated an eclipse 
though whether of the sun or moon | 
never knew—at the age of twelve; and, 
indeed, belonged to the race, well-nigh 
extinct in these days of specialization, of 
the all-around scholar, the old-time li- 
brarian. 

An old bachelor he was, very fond of 
waiting on the ladies, and much in vogue 
among the set of fashionable girls who 
aspired to intellectuality. There was 
something piquant in having as attend- 
ant a musty, absent-minded savant, who 
would come out of a day-dream and 
quote you a commplintene from Cicero at 
a moment’s notice. 

The second time I met him was at a 
bazaar, where he escorted the beauty of 
the season, a girl of twenty. As he shuf- 
fled along at her side her lace wrap over 
his arm, and an amiable interest in his 


glowing eyes, the give-and-take of light 
badinage floated about him with an ef- 


fect at once touching and bizarre. He 
seemed like a satyr amid a group of 
dancing nymphs. 

Shortly thereafter my husband was 
offered a diplomatic position, and I spent 
twelve years abroad, necessarily losing 
touch with all but my closest circle of 
friends. And then we returned to stay, 
and began picking up the threads of the 
social web. 


When I had been at home about a 
year there died a directress of the Darby 
and Joan Home for aged people. The 
position was offered to me, and I ac- 
cepted. 

The first meeting I attended was the 
yearly meeting, at which reports were 
read, account taken of the financial con- 
dition of the Home, officers elected, and 
a modest lunch consumed. I arrived too 
late to hear the reading of the reports, so 
the secretary took me into an alcove in 
the library and read hers all over to me. 
I remember it began: “Once more the 
year has rolled its course, bringing to us 
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the never-varying yet ever-new succes- 
sion of sister seasons—timid spring, fer- 
vid summer, plaintive autumn, and 
hoary winter—each with its gifts of rich 
experience, and each demanding its toll 
of toil and care.” | know I was much 
impressed with the literary style of this 
production; it seemed to me surprising 
in a business document; and, besides, I 
had never suspected that poor, skinny, 
freckled Jennie Blake (only daughter of 
my father’s esteemed crony, General 
Blake, who married the third daughter 
of Lord Beauchamp—oh, Jennie’s blood 
was undeniable.) But no one ever 
thought her mind superior to her looks 
she was made secretary because she was 
“such a faithful little soul.” 

“Why, Miss Jennie,” said I, “that’s 
fine! I should think you would write for 
publication. You are so fluent.” 

“Oh no!” said Miss Jennie. “I only 
write for my own satisfaction in self- 
expression, and on occasions like this.” 

The home I found to be an institu- 
tion, containing inmates, and run by a 
governor, matron, and helpers, all under 
a board of lady directors. It has a big 
endowment, and every inmate has to 
pay five hundred dollars on entering, 
and leave to the home any other capital, 
whose interest, however, he may enjoy 
during life. Besides, it is a very popular 
charity, and the lady directors are al- 
ways giving bazaars, kermesses, and other 
forms of social activities in its name, so 
that it is well off for income, and is 
housed in a stately, well-appointed build- 
ing surrounded by handsome grounds. 
It cannot, however, extend its sphere of 
usefulness much, because it was dedi- 
cated in the beginning to “gentlemen 
and gentlewomen of fallen fortunes re- 
siding within the city limits for at least 
ten years before applying for entrance 
as inmates.” Noone who has always 
been poor or who belongs to plain peo- 
ple can enjoy the advantages of the 
home, and the city’s supply of reduced 
aristocrats is limited. 

It is the business of the directresses 
to visit the home in turn, so that two 
directresses are due there each day. I 
always feel meddlesome when I go to a 
place of that sort and pry into its 
affairs—though, of course, it isn’t really 
prying, but rather a necessary oversight. 


The present governor is a mild-n 
nered, elderly little man, who w 
make a pretty good inmate if he y 
to the manor born; and his wife 
rather pretty, ostentatiously refi; 
woman. She is so outrageously flatt 
ing and subservie nt in her manner ti 
ladies that I can’t help suspecting t! 
she bullies the inmates to balance thin, 
but all the other ladies assure me wit 
one voice that we are in wonderful lu 
to have so ladylike and tactful a pers: 
in the place. 

I can’t seem to bring myself to do my 
duty as a visiting directress. Mrs. 
Spencer, now, seems to enjoy her day at 
the home. She has long tales to tell 
the wisdom of the matron in dealing w ith 
the eccentricities of the inmates. Ther 
is old Mrs. Paxton, for instance, who 
needs coffee, but won’t drink it becaus: 
she can’t have the cream in the cup 
before the coffee is poured; and poor old 
Dr. Lee, who storms and scolds thre 
times a day because he can’t have his 
own brand of tea. “ You see for yourself, 
Mrs. Vance,” says Mrs. Spencer, “that 
to set a cup full of coffee by each plate 
and then pass the cream and sugar is the 
only possible way of serving so many 
people.” 

“But it seems to be only one — 
who demands cream first,” said I, ‘‘and 
an empty cup.” 

“There is where inexperienced ladies 
on the board often fall into error,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Spencer. “You can’t make 
exceptions; it’s impossible in an insti- 
tution. It’s a fundamental principle, 
the matron says, and she is right. Once 
give old lady Paxton an extra cup, and 
the discipline of the entire cuisine would 
be upset. There’d be no system left.” 

Soon after I was appointed on the 
board of the Darby and Joan Home | 
went to Paris for a visit, and was away 
a couple of months. 

The first meeting of the board that I 
attended after my return was pervaded 
by a little flutter of suppressed inter- 
est, not accounted for by any of the 
usual business, so that I was not sur- 
prised, when the president asked, “Is 
there any new business to bring before 
the board?” to see Jennie Blake rise 
with a formal-looking document in hand, 
and to hear her, with a nervous little 





throat-clearing, announce: ‘‘Madame 
President, | have a communication 
which, by the advice of two of our most 
experienced members, to whom I showed 
it before the present meeting began, I 
withheld at the point in our proceedings 
usually devoted to communications, lest 
the unusualness of its contents should 
disturb the judicial poise which I think 
we all feel should mark the deliberations 
of this board.” If Jennie could have 
got another prepositional phrase in, | 
am sure she would have done so. 

Then she read aloud, with unction, the 
following: 


To the Board of Lady 
Darby and 
City 


Directors, 
Joan Home, 
of Mincing. 


** Mesdames,” 


Respectep Mespames [| 
whispered little Mrs. Lathrop, excite -dly],- — 
As an inmate of the philanthropic institution 


which you so ably administer I feel it my 
duty to apprise you of any material change 
of attitude which I may experience toward 
the basal problems of life, and as a suttor for 
the hand [Suitor!”’ cried half a dozen at once. 
The word startled the assemblage like the 


explosion of a mine] of a female inmate of 


MUCH IN VOGUE 


this home, w hos. guardians you may [* Fe- 
male inmate!” shrieked a chorus of utterly 
undisciplined board sninbiealh in a sense, 
be considered to be, I feel myself under dou- 
ble obligation to acquaint you with my in- 
tentions. Being of proper legal age, and 
under no constraint to act under your tute- 
lage, my inamorata [“ Mercy!” squealed the 
lady president, in exactly the shrill tone she 
employed as my John kissed her under the 
mistletoe when she was a girl of eighteen] 
and | might, of course, at any moment seek 
the nearest clergyman [An elopement!” 
said the president, shuddering—‘‘an ¢/ope- 
ment! And columns, simply columns, in the 
daily press!’’], but the uniform consideration 
with which your honorable board has al- 
ways treated us [‘‘ Well, he’s a gentleman,” 
murmured Mrs. Lathrop. “Oh, do keep 
still,” said Mrs. Spencer, “and let us find 
out who it is!’’], as well as our own sense of 
the reverence and propriety with which so 
sacred a subject as matrimony should be 
approached by those no longer tainted by the 
frivolity of youth [half of us were by this 
time on our feet and unconsciously cluster- 
ing around Jennie, whose voice trembled as 
she read], lead us to place our intended future 
conduct before you before taking any irre- 
trievable step. 


[Thank God?” 


said the president.|] 
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I therefore have the honor to request of 
you your consent and approval of my immi- 
nent entrance into conjugal relations with 
Mrs. Clarice Wainwright. 

{(“‘Clarice! It’s Clarice Wainwright. Old 
Lady Wainwright. Why, she’s seventy- 
two!” A babel arose. “Do let Jennie fin- 
ish,” I cried. “*Who’s the man, Jennie?”’] 

Yours respectfully and cordially, 
Puineas Lippincott. 


So read Jennie. And we sank back 
into our places feeling that the universe 
crumbled. 

“The Wise Man and the Beauty!” 
ejaculated Mrs. Spencer. “‘ Truly, in the 
human heart folly never dies. How old 
is he, Miss Jennie?” 

Jennie turned over the pages of her 
note-book to the Age Register and an- 
nounced, “ Phineas Lippincott, formerly 
librarian, entered two years ago, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age.” 

The president groaned. ‘What is to 
be done? Is there any provision for such 
a crisis in the constitution?” 

“None,” said Jennie, pale but im- 
portant. 

“*Let’s have the Joneses up,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Spencer, excited out of her 
usual veneer of propriety. “If they’ve 
let this scandal grow under their noses 
they ought to be instructed to stop it.” 
A confused murmur of assent and dis- 
sent arose. 

The president, who has a moral right 
to her othce, being a woman of judgment 
and dignity—though subject, as a mortal, 
to slight lapses under a surprise—tapped 
sharply with the official gavel and, as 
we relapsed into silence, observed: 
** Ladies, I think that Mrs. Spencer’s in- 
formal suggestion that the governor and 
matron be called before this body is a 
wise one; but Mrs. Spencer herself will, 
I am sure, be the first to admit that so 
grave a question as this should not be 
placed in their hands. Provided you 
approve of permitting me, in the office 
for which you have chosen me, to con- 
duct the examination of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones unaided—excepting as you may 
wish to hand me written suggestions 
during the interview (for the subject is a 
delicate one)—I shall be glad to receive 
a motion on the point.” 

Once more we were a board of solemn 
directresses. The motion was made. 


“The Joneses” were summoned. The 
came. 

Under discreet questioning—and t} 
president did us proud as a cross-que 
tioner—Mr. Jones attested with unseen 
ly grins, which his wife’s veiled frown 
could not control, that the institutioy 
contained “‘three spoony couples and 
universally spoony widower”; that thi 
worst, because the slyest, of these cou 
ples was the couple in question; that 
much of his wife’s time was spent in 
interrupting {éte-d-tétes between thes¢ 
couples, and delivering reluctant aged 
ladies from the machinations of the uni- 
versal spooner, but that by firmness and 
tact he thought they had the situation 
always under control. And his wife, 
though she softened his statements, con- 
firmed them in essentials. 

The Joneses were dismissed with 
thanks, and went, exuding curiosity. 

“*Madame President,” said I, writhing 
under the vulgarity which it seemed to 
me threatened to engulf a really “‘deli- 
cate” affair, and in my ignorance of 
parliamentary usage digging a pitfall 
for my own feet, “I think that it would 
be well if you were to place this matte: 
in the hands of a committee, to report, 
say, in three days, to a special meeting 
of the board, the board members being, 
in the interim, pledged to secrecy.” 

“May I consider that a motion?” said 
the president. 

“You may,” said I; and forthwith I 
found myself with Mrs. Spencer consti- 
tuting the committee! 

Incidentally, | am proud to add that 
the pledge of secrecy was absolutely 
kept. We really are women of honor. 
But I suffered a good deal for a day or 
two alone with John. 

I served alone on that committee. 
Mrs. Spencer sprained her foot, and, ofh- 
cially, | was not sorry. 

Phineas Lippincott received me gra- 
ciously. He is too absent-minded to 
have manners, but he manages to con- 
vey in a dry way a feeling of refinement 
and of respect for the individuality of his 
interlocutor rather than of good will. 
When I hesitatingly broached the sub- 
ject of his letter he said to me: 

““My mother was a woman beautiful 
of soul, but homely of visage. My sister 
was a woman of fine mind, but plain, 


*] BLESSED GOD THAT MY DREAM HAD 


devoid of grace and charm. Asa gawky 
lad in my country home I used to long 
and hope some day to meet a ‘lovely 
lady’ who should combine my mother’s 
gentle goodness and my sister’s clear 
intellect with a type of beauty which I 
saw only in dreams and who would per- 
mit my homage and requite it with con- 
hdence and tenderness. 

“All through the long years of my 
studious manhood the vision of my love- 
ly lady has floated before me, and I have 
sought her as truly as ever knight of old 
sought the Holy Grail; and I| have 
served her, too, though unfound, keep- 
ing my heart pure, my thoughts high, 
my deeds generous to those who needed 
service, however unpleasing they might 
be in outward seeming, for her sake. | 
never entered a place where women were 
gathered without wondering, ‘Will she 
be here? Is this she?’ I have had many 
friendships with women of all ages and 
conditions, and have learned to admire 
the characteristic virtues of the sex and 


PRESERVED ME LONELY 10 THAT Day”™ 


to condone its faults, but the lovely lady 
never came. Perhaps, if | had been the 
one to be sought, and one of the dear 
girls with whom I companioned had so- 
licited my love, | might have responded 
and have taken a reasonably satisfactory 
substitute to my breast. I think many 
(both men and women) do this. But | 
was so unpleasing in personal attributes 
that there was little chance of any girl 
making advances to me. You see, I am 
so absent in manner that the young 
think me deaf, and | have had ample 
opportunity of overhearing their impres- 
sions of me. 

“So the age-limit at which the library 
discards its employees came, and I had 
used little thrift during my long years 
of service.” 

“T know how lavishly, and on whom, 
you spent what you earned,” said 1; and 
he inclined an acknowledgment. 

“So I entered the home,” he rumi- 
nated, his glowing eyes lighting with a 
luster of which he was evidently un- 
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ashamed, “‘and I stepped one morning 
into this court, and | met Her—simple, 
gentle, kind, dignified, reserved, clear- 
headed, and sweetly beautiful. And I 
blessed God that my dream had pre- 
served me lonely to that day; and I 
offered the homage of an old man’s un- 
sullied heart, and God gave me a mira- 
cle. Madam, that lovely lady loves me.” 
Now I was a committee of one to 
prevent a scandal in the Darby and 
Joan Home. And I said, quite brokenly: 
| thank you very much, Sir Galahad, 
for permitting me to hear the tale of 
your very beautiful idyl. You may be 
sure that I will respect your confide nce 
and further your wishes as best | can. 
And he said, with a reticent smile: 
“Oh, I am not loath to tell the story. 
Those who respect it share its beauty, 
and those who do not cannot sully it.” 
So I went to see Mrs. Arc hibold Wain- 
wright, née Clarice Kerr, whose husband, 
the scapegrace of a family of highest 
aristocracy and enormous wealth, is re- 


MY DEAR, HE THINKS SO HIGHLY OF ME THAT | 





ported to have hauled her about by 
hair and squandered her fortune, who 
father was an Austrian count—-also 
unsavory fame—and who was herse| 
when a girl, a famous beauty and 
quette. 

The Wise Man had made no mistak 
in his choice of the Beauty. She look: 

she looks, for she is at this minute cut 
ting down geraniums in my conservator 
in a gray-silk gown, a white morning 
cap, and white gloves—like a faded ros: 
I borrow the simile from one of Dr. Li; 
pincott’s poems. She had on a whit 
challis with black figures on it—on 
must always describe her clothes; I don’t 
know why; they are always only th 
drapings of her grace—and her soft gray 
hair was curled in front and looped back 
with side-combs, falling in fleecy curls at 
the back of her neck; and her brown 
eyes were soft and brilliant and full of 
intellect and integrity all at once, s 
that the whole world holds no eyes, of 
old or young, to compare with them; 
and he r chee ks were 
delicate pink and fine- 
ly wrinkled; and he: 
brow was high: and 
she had even, small 
teeth, just a bit tinged 
with ivory tone, be- 
hind tender lips. Her 
hands are delicately 
boned. The skin over 
the backs is the finest 
thing in the world; the 
palms are pink and 
soft as flower-petals; 
the nails transparent, 
and the movements 
of herhandsare tender, 
exquisite, delicately 
expressive. 

**Oh, dear Mrs. 
Wainwright,” said I, 
“IT am Mamie Carter, 
who married John 
Vance. I have a pic- 
ture of you in a tin- 
type group among my 
mother’s things in a 
hair-cloth trunk.” 

**Of course you 
have,” said she, in a 
voice like silver 
Agen chimes. I have a du- 


a 





“| NOW APPEAR WITH A SIMILAR OFFER TO AD¢ 


But you re- 
than your 


plicate in this old chest. 
semble your father more 
mother, my dear.” 

We talked of old times, and I told her 
that I was a directress, and she laughed. 
Sleigh-bells ring when she laughs. There 
is nothing like it in the world. I would 
give half my private fortune to buy a 
laugh like that for my granddaughter, 
Mary. 

“Tell me about it, please,” said I. 

“Dear,” said she, “you have been 
happily married to a good man since 
your early youth. I could hardly bear 
to tell you of the sadness of it, were it 
not for the joy of it.” And she sighed 
and smiled. Then she patted my hand 
and gave me her confidence. 

“I longed, when I was young, to look 
up to a strong man who would be my 
protector, my knight. Oh, I was full of 


romance! I read Byron, and filled my 
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pillow with sighs. So when Archie, who 
was six feet five, with a big bass voice 
and a strongly featured face, held out his 
arms to me, I fell into them—I can’t 


tell you details, my dear. But if your 
soul has true purity no pitch can befoul 
you. If ever daughter of yours marries 
grievously, remember that. From the 
day of my marriage | was widowed. 
Archie’s death gave me excuse for grief, 
but I had felt it before. And I thought 
never again of any man in a romantic 
light—though I had many a good time, 
my dear, in my early widowhood.” 

“ll wager,” said I, in delight. 

“My dear,” said she, “all the while 
my soul craved one thing—reverence. | 
used to think it would heal the wounds 
of shame in my heart if I could be sure 
that I had the reverence of a really good 
man—if there were a really good man in 
all the world.” 
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‘| know,” said |; “‘that’s why | am 
proud of being John’s wife. His feeling 
makes me seem to myself what he thinks 
me.” 

**My dear,” said she, “‘the wisest and 
purest and noblest man—just the best 
man. 
me that | am ashamed.” 

| was a committee of one to dissuade 
Mrs. Archibold Wainwright from com- 
mitting an absurdity, and I said: “I 
know. Isn’t it wonderful? I really 
think that white brocade is what you 
ought to wear.” 

When I went home I spent all the rest 
of the day breaking engagements and re- 
fusing callers and forbidding the maids 
to bring me telephone messages and wan- 
dering over the house. Our house is 
John’s ancestral home. It is a double 
house with a basement and three stories 
above, sitting in the midst of grounds 
whose ampleness worries the real-estate 


My dear, he thinks so highly of 
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agents. Ihe furnaces and coal-bins oc- 
cupy one half of the basement, and we 
used to have the kitchen and store-room 
on the other side, and the servants slept 
on the third floor. But when we came 
home we built a good annex at the back, 
containing kitchen, scullery, pantry, and 
servants’ parlor below; and a number of 
single bedrooms, with baths, for the 
maids above. So now half the basement 
is empty except for the books left to 
John by his namesake uncle while we 
were abroad. And we have made a pool- 
room with three funny recesses out of the 
front half of the third floor, leaving the 
four back rooms, loosely packed with 
odds and ends, as a store-room. 

When John came home that evening 
he found me camped out on an old 
lounge in the pool-room, with my “ plan- 
ning expression” screwed on so tightly 
that no banter could unscrew it. 

“What is it?” said John. 
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“John, dear,” said I, “do you think 
you would mind much meeting an occa- 
sional w raith i in the halls of this house?’ 

“N-n-o,” said John; ° ‘not if it were 
he re on your invitation.’ 

“What are you going to do with 
Uncle John’s books?” I asked. “You 
don’t want to use them yourself, that’s 
— * 

“Mamie,” said John, “you might-as 
well give up trying to get me to give my 
uncle’s books away. I am willing to 
leave them to the city library when I die, 
but I’ll be hanged if I part with them 
during my life.” 

“Yet it will be an awful expense and 
trouble to have them shelved and cata- 
logued,” said I. 

“Why don’ t you tell me about it?” 
said John. “L et it out of your system, 
do. What’s up?” 

So I told him the whole story. 

And John looked at me understand- 
ingly. Oh, the joy that one has when 
one meets that understanding look! 
When I was a girl I was long undecided 
between John Vance and Halbert Sickles. 
There was nothing against either of 
them, and I didn’t know my own mind. 
[hen one day John looked at me with 
understanding, and we were engaged 
from that minute, with no question 
about it. 

So now John looked at me with un- 
derstanding. “All you'll have to do, 
Mamie, is to arrange the details. How 
are you going to manage it? And how 
do I come in?” 

“We'll fix two bedrooms back of this 
room with a bath,” said I, “and arrange 
a sewing-room in the alcove of this room 
and line the walls with shelves. Then 
we'll make a sitting-room out of the front 
of the basement, with a rug, and flowers 
in the window. It’s a high basement. 
And we'll line that room with shelves. 
And we'll make a cunning dining-room 
out of the old kitchen, with a dumb- 
waiter from the pantry above. And they 
shall have their meals in their own din- 
ing-room, served by the second house- 
maid, except when we invite them to 
dinner. Oh, John!” 

“Oh, Mamie!” said John. “Let’s go 
to dinner.” 

When the special meeting of the 
board iiammmad I had already inter- 
Vout. CXXX.—No. 775.—19 
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viewed the president and Jennie Blake, 
so that there was no danger of the 
board’s getting out of control. Every- 
thing was sure to be done decently and 
in order, however startling the disclo- 
sures made. 

The president called the meeting to or- 
der, preliminaries were hurried through, 
and | reported that both of the inmates 
involved in the late disclosures were 
quite firm in their determination to carry 
out the matrimonial engagement into 
which they had entered, and it remained 
only for us to decide what course we 
would pursue in countenancing or pro- 
testing against their proposed conduct. 

“Madame President,” said Jennie 
Blake, “‘before this discussion begins | 
would like to notify the board that 
Judge John Vance, the ex-ambassador— 
a distinguished fellow-citizen of ours, 
and husband of one of our lady directors 
—is in the anteroom requesting audi- 
ence with the board.” 

The news was received with compo- 
sure, since several of the members had 
seen John’s portly frame as the door was 
swung by the secretary in her prepara- 
tions for the meeting; and I had dis- 
tinctly seen him wink on one of those 
occasions at pretty little Mrs. Lathrop, 
who comes over frequently to play 
pool with us. 

John was brought in. Greetings were 
exchanged, of a semi-social, semi-official 
tone. All the directresses, however 
easy their customary intercourse with 
the guest, felt a certain solemnity in the 
occasion. Here was a man, six feet two, 
and amply broad in proportion, with a 
voice a full octave below our deepest, 
and of goodly brawn, a man accustomed 
to appearing before European poten- 
tates, and himself a member of various 
boards that conduct big business, stand- 
ing in the presence of our feminine 
board with a request to prefer. We all 
liked it. 

John made a very good appearance, I 
must say. I never saw him do better. 
There is no superficial gallantry covering 
a veiled insult in John when he addresses 
a woman—much less a body of women. 
He managed to combine deference to our 
individual refinement with respect for 
our corporate importance. 

“Madam _ (PPresident,” said he, 
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“through the flattering confidence of one 
of your members” (the other members, 
all of whom had kept their pledge of 
secrecy, looked at me accusingly), “I 
have come into possession of facts which 
will, | hope, justify me in your eyes in 

referring a request. Several of you are, 

believe, also directresses of the Protes- 
tant Orphan Asylum, and business of 
this sort is frequently transacted there. 
Dr. Phineas Lippincott, A.B., A.M., 
Ph.D., LL.D., the distinguished biblio- 
phile, when he consented to illuminate 
this institution with his learned pres- 
ence, put himself to some extent into the 
financial guardianship of your board—I 
think to the amount of some three thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Three thousand four hundred and 
sixty,” murmured Jennie Blake. 

John bowed. “And Mrs. Archibold 
Wainwright, whose beauty and virtue 
adorn the establishment, is similarly in- 
volved to the amount of about two thou- 
sand.” 

“One thousand nine hundred exact- 
ly,” said Jennie. 

“Very well,” said John. “Now, as 
couples frequently come to the orphan- 
asylum offering to adopt the young in- 
mates as children, | now appear before 
this board with a similar offer to adopt 
Dr. and the future Mrs. Lippincott as 
parents. And, since a withdrawal of 
these two inmates would lose to the 
home a future capital of something over 
five thousand dollars cash, I hereby offer 
to your board the sum of five thousand 
dollars cash to waive the claim of the 
home upon these present inmates.” 

“But really, Judge Vance,” said the 
president, “it is inexpressibly generous 
of you to be willing to take care of our 
worthy if foolish friends; but there is 
no reason for your sacrificing five thou- 
sand dollars besides. The home doesn’t 
get the money, anyway, until they die.” 

“Madame President, and ladies of 
the board,” said John, “the truth is we 
don’t want our dear if aged friends to 
feel that they cannot will their little 
properties individually to each other, or 
jointly to what and whom they please. 
Our personalities extend through and 
are amplified amazingly by our mundane 
possessions, and the broader and firmer 
the hold which this world makes upon 


our adopted parents the better Mrs. 
Vance and | will be pleased.” 


We had a great wedding. We had ; 
at the home, and they took a wedding 
trip to Niagara Falls, and we had a 1: 
ception when they came home. I hunted 
out Mrs. Wainwright’s old cook and 
hired her daughter as second housemaid 
with injunctions to look out first fo: 
Miss Clarice’s comfort; and John pay 
Dr. Lippincott twenty-five a month 2 
household librarian, so that they hav. 
over five hundred a year pin-money. Hi 
happiness in his books, and her delight 
in Pp running of the conservatory, and 
their mutual devotion are beautifu! 
things to see. 

But the effect which neither John no: 
I, in the unconscious arrogance of ou: 
benevolence, had properly calculated 
was the blissfulness of having reverend 
age in the house. When one of us says, 
as one of us often does, ‘What should 
we do without the children?” the othe: 
adds, “Or without the old folks?” 

Professor Zangfeldt, making his adieu; 
after a reception at our house the othe: 
day, said to me: “I find here with you 
a distinction that I meet not in many 
homes. I understand that you hav 
wealth and position, and that your hus- 
band as a diplomat and you as an autho: 
have good repute, but there are othe: 
elements here which make a flavor mor: 
of an Old World kind. I hope I am 
clear without offense ?”” 

“Tt is Mrs. Vance’s parents who pro- 
duce the flavor, Professor,’ ’ said Jennic 
Blake, who was receiving with me. “She 
found the choicest specimen of the old 
aristocracy and the finest example of 
old-time learning, each of them in want 
of a daughter, when she came back from 
Europe, and she picked them up at a 
bargain. Now they adorn her parlors 
with the luster of an old-time grace, and 
they draw learned folks like you to her 
receptions, and the rest of us envy what 
we can’t emulate.” 

“Yes,” said John, “our home is 
blessed with the wisdom and beauty of 
a very dear and honored age through 
the presence of our adopted parents.” 

“What are you talking about, chil- 
dren?” said Aunt Clarice. 

“‘ About our blessings, dear,” said I. 
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AST year a many years’ exile 
from the ancient capital of New 


England had the fancy of re- 
patriating himself for the winter, and, 
that the experiment should lack noth- 
ing of the intensest local character, 
he took a furnished flat on The Hill. 
In Boston you need not say The Hill 
with large letters, as it is printed here; 
if you say The Hill at all you mean 
Beacon Hill; there are other hills, as 
Copp’s Hill ‘and Corey’s Hill, but you 
cannot mean any of these hills ‘when you 
say The Hill. 

The experiment had its painfulnesses. 
The Hill has the property of growing 
higher every day, and of varying in 
height not only to the ascending foot 
of the exjle in his more than middle 
age, but of being much steeper in the 
afternoon, when one naturally returns 
from the matinée and needs the com- 
fort of a gentle level, than in the fore- 
noon when one goes out on some easy 
errand and comes blithely back. It has 
also the, peculiarity, morning, noon, and 
night, of being always uphill; if you 
live on the top, by no chance do you 
come down to your dwelling in coming 
home. When it crowns itself with snow, 
as it begins to do in January and keeps 
on doing into April, the drift turns the 
feet into lead weighing each a ton; and 
sometimes when you ask the corner cab- 
man (who abounds in Boston more than 
anywhere else) to drive you home from 
the matinée or your friend’s lunch, he 
may refuse to do so on your owning that 
you live on The Hill. He probably in- 
curs a penalty by his refusal, but nobody 
knows what it is, and he chances it. 

Another thing is that The Hill is 
inhabited so largely by ghosts, which 
would not so much matter if one were 
not a ghost oneself, the ghost of what 
one was, but it is disagreeable to have 
other ghosts striking against you on 
the sidewalks at the street-corners in 
an interfusion which you find it very 





hard to escape from. But when one 
has said this one has said the worst of 
living on The Hill, and little is left but 
praise for it in the experience of the 
repatriated exile. There is one supreme 
delight which seems peculiar to it, and 
which could have been imagined only in 
Boston, or if not that, quite, then has 
as yet been imagined only there. One 
heard incredulously some rumor of it 
before the hallowed season for it ar- 
rived, and one scarcely believed in it 
when it actually came to pass, and peo- 
ple began lighting the candles in their 
windows. One rather dreads the beau- 
tiful when it appears in a very voluntary 
form, lest it should turn out prettiness, 
but when the candles began to twinkle 
in the windows of those stately old Mt. 
Vernon Street houses, and the less state- 
ly but not less charming houses of 
Chestnut Street and Pinckney, and 
Louisburg Square, one felt that the 
promise of beauty would be kept, and 
the spirit of Christmas would come to 
Boston as angelically as if there had 
never been centuries of Puritanism to 
cast it out as an evil demon. Arch after 
arch the rows of the candles were kindled 
on The Hill last Christmas Eve till the 
whole street glittered tenderly in the 
evening air. On the thresholds people 
were standing in friendly expectation, 
and behind the gleaming lights within 
the passer could see the dwellers stand- 
ing, mostly in shadowy groups. But at 
one window chance had posed, in bright 
relief, two lovely heads as for an allegory 
of the season when youth and age are 
young together. Whose they were, the 
silvery head and the golden, that looked 
out from that pane with kindly shining 
eyes, remains the secret of their owners. 
The repatriated exile did not know 
them, and if he had known them he 
would not tell here, such is the gentle 
influence of the season, even with in- 
veterate literature. One may indeed 
go so far as fleetingly to note the 
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tastefulness of that whole interior, with 
the pictures on the walls, and the books 
on the shelves, and the elect journals and 
magazines on the library table; but of 
what interior on The Hill is not this a 
graphic suggestion? Or who knows but 
this very magazine may have been chief 
among those elect periodicals, enjoining 
reticence upon our modesty? 

The climate of The Hill had not put 
on its rigor yet; the December night was 
as soft as if it had been November, or 
even October, and many refused wraps 
and protested they did not need over- 
coats. The walks before the houses be- 
gan to be impeded with those who halted 
to look up at the windows, where the 
holly wreaths and garlands showed 
agaist the panes before the candles. 
Some loiterers even suffered themselves 
to pass the gates of the deep-yarded Mt. 
Vernon Street houses, and to straggle up 
toward the doorsteps, where the dwellers 
kept themselves not inhospitably aloof; 
mostly groups of young girls come out 
with their dinner-guests to share the 
charming event with them. For we 
were all to take part in the pleasure, the 
better than pleasure, of hearing the 
Christmas Carols bidden back from the 
Old English times to echo in that New 
England air as if they had, down through 
the Puritan centuries, never let a Christ- 

mas Eve pass without their singing. 

We waited for the carols to begin, not 
impatiently, but merely wondering when 
they would begin, when all at once they 
began, though just where on The Hill 
one could not say; and then they did 
not end for hours. That is the whole 
fact in a few words, but there was much 
more than the fact which could not be 
got in many words. From time to time 
the Waits, as one may fondly but inex- 
actly call them, paused in the middle of 
the street and sang their carols, and 
then went on and paused again for an- 
other song; or did they keep singing 
as they walked? Who they were we 
did not ask; they were men and women 
voices rather than men and women; and 
there seemed to be several companies of 
them. At one place in Chestnut Street 
they seemed to be men’s voices only, 
but always they were the heart-swelling 
utterance of the religious emotion which 
may be the best if not the most of 
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religion: they uttered love, worship, 
pity, hope; something wild, mystical, 
past imagining. The dim air lent itsel| 
to the oa and the moving and paus- 
ing crowd, black under the vague trees, 
was our modernity remanded to thx 
conditions of the race’s younger life. 
Friends recognized friends and spok 
gladly to one another as if they had not 
met for a long time; in the pauses of th: 
singing we laughed for joy as we fol- 
lowed the Waits, and stopped when 
they stopped, and listened again til! 
they came again to their sweet cry of 
*Noél, Noél!” 

The progress of the singers, whethe: 
several bands or one, was through Mt. 
Vernon Street and Chestnut and Pinck- 
ney, and the convergence of their fol- 
lowings was in that dear old Louisburg 
Square where, under the leafless elms, 
the two unknown statues front each 
other from either end of the iron-fenced 
oblong, lost in the perennial puzzle of 
their own identity. Or was the puzzle 
the spectator’s? The statues must have 
at least known themselves that Christ- 
mas Eve with those Christmas carols 
flowing tenderly round them, and if they 
had been originally meant for pagan 
philosophers, might have felt themselves 
turned into Fathers of the Church. It 
seemed a pity that night (or it seems a 
pity now) that if that holy singing could 
work such an effect in hearts of stone, 
the custom of it should not be restored 
everywhere. Even in Boston it seemed 
restored only on The Hill; one was not 
aware of its having returned to the Back 
Bay, or to the South End, so far as 
positive knowledge went, or even rumor, 
though it was contended that candles 
were lighted in the windows there. 
Christmas in the grosser form of holiday 
we have had increasingly these man) 
years, since Dickens established the cult 
of it and repaganized the world-old festi- 
val in a saturnalia of overeating and 
drinking; and we all know what a weari- 
ness to the soul and body it has become 
in the shopping and the giving and tak- 
ing of gifts. There is no lack either of 
ecclesiastical observance; the churches 
keep that going indoors, but the religion 
does not come outdoors to the people in 
the street elsewhere as it came last 


Christmas Eve on The Hill. 
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not to our knowledge, though, for all we 
can make oath to, quite the same event 
may have befallen ee York and Phila- 
delphia and Chicago and San Francisco, 
on whatever corresponds in those cities 
to The Hill. 

It must have taken time, it must have 
taken trouble, to prepare that lovely 
event, but so does it take trouble and 
take time—a lot of both—to shop for 
people whom you do not really want to 
give presents to, and think you must; 
and so does it take time and trouble 
for them to shop and return those pres- 
ents which, Heaven knows, they never 
wanted. It may be said that more 
people have time and money than have 
voices, or than can learn to sing a 
Christmas carol, but besides doubting 
this, we have to suggest that those who 
cannot sing may go with the choral 
company and seem to sing. The people 
following in the street or on the side- 
walks will not know; and besides, if 
those who sing badly have it on their 
consciences to sing anyhow, they can 
sing so low as not to spoil the effect. 
There will always be enough good sing- 
ing to impart the poetry of the intention 
and to revive a gentle custom; and if 
it can be done in Boston, it ought to be 
as easily done, if it has not already been 
done, in those Sodoms and Gomorrahs 
we have mentioned. 

The capital of New England is now 
a Catholic city, yet it was not by the 
will or the usage of the Catholic ma- 
jority that the Waits went singing their 
Christmas carols up and down The Hill. 
Rather it was the effect of Protestantism 
softening to what was lovely and lovable 
in the observance of the hallowed time, 
after the grim years when Boston was 
so forbiddingly a Puritan city, with a 
terrible conscience against every form of 
Christmas observance. 

In one of those years, bleaker than 
any winter could make it, Judge Sewall, 
the magistrate who shared in  con- 
demning the Salem witches, and annu- 
ally sorrowed for it before the Old 
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South Church, witnessed in his diary 
that he had seen on Christmas day as 
many righteous farmers standing with 
their wagon-loads of wood in the Boston 
streets as on any week-day of the secular 
year. Now, on Christmas Eve the Waits 
of the old English holyday, in a gentler 
palingenesis, go singing their carols up 
and down The Hill, and the crowd, 
heart-led, follows them through Mt. 
Vernon Street, and Chestnut and Pinck- 
ney, and Louisburg Square; and the 
candles shine down on them fondly from 
the windows of the houses, instead of 
averting their light in horror. 

After all, leaving out the good works, 
which the Apostle held the best proof 
of faith, religion seems mainly to be an 
emotion of the natural piety which 
brings the human and the divine to- 
gether, the prayer which rises conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, the poetry which 
utters worship. It 1s part of the mystery 
which is a main part of our being and 
conditioning in the world, and perhaps 
if we had everywhere the Christmas 
carols as one had them last Christmas 
Eve on The Hill in Boston, they might 
fail of their finest effect;. they might 
grow tedious and decay into disuse again 
from repetition. Yet Christmas comes 
but once a year, and one cannot have 
the carols too often with that space of 
time between. We who grow tired from 
waking old in the morning must remem- 
ber the children who wake young, who 
cannot have a thing too often, who re- 
joice in any repetition as if it were a 
primal inspiration. What we are to do 
now more than ever is to hold fast by 
every tie that binds us to the promise of 
peace on earth, good will to men. Who 
knows but that before the Christmas 
day so near shall dawn a time of lasting 
peace may not have come to the an- 
guished nations of the earth? Let us try 
to believe it, and in the world-old season 
of rejoicing, in the holiday of the eldest 
worship, long ago baptized Christian, 
let our hearts echo to the “ Noél, Noél!” 
of the carol-singers. 
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GAIN _ Christmas approaches. 
A Never before has the brightness 
of the season been so overshad- 
owed—the shambles of mortality threat- 
ening to blot out the promise of the 
Nativity. 

The Reality may be mocked by shad- 
ows, but not effaced. We turn again to 
regard that promise with undiminished 
hope for humanity. All the seasons 
which shall return will fail to exhaust its 
full meaning, which has its continuing 
disclosure only in the making of a new 
humanity. 

Strange as it may seem to us, a very 
long period elapsed before Christians be- 
gan to celebrate the Nativity; and more 
than two generations had passed before 
there was a written record of it such as 
we have in the Gospels. The earliest of 
these Gospels—that according to Mark 
—contains no reference to the birth of 
Jesus. Among church festivals Easter 
has always been ranked chief. It was 
the Resurrection that chiefly impressed 
Paul, and in every case but his the 
apostles were witnesses to that event, 
chosen as apostles for that reason. 
Themselves convinced, they convinced 
others. 

Among the Hebrews, this theme natu- 
rally appealed to the Pharisees, who were 
distinguished from the Sadducees by 
their belief in a resurrection, and whose 
original record had marked them as the 
most spiritually minded of the Jewish 
sects, and therefore by hereditary ten- 
dency most inclined to the acceptance of 
such an exemplar as the oral tradition of 
the sayings and doings of Christ set forth 
before there was any written gospel. In 
this pre-gospel period Paul was estab- 
lishing Christian communities among the 
gentiles and writing epistles to them, 
so that in an almost incredibly short 
space of time Christianity was a working 
leaven in the world, having its apostles 
and converts, and even its martyrs. 

In connection with this speedy tri- 





umph, the Epistles have always been 
most interesting to the Christian scholar 
and interpreter as the earliest evidences 
of the vitality and character of the 
original oral tradition, cherished and re- 
inforced during the first generation by 
vivid memories of a singular spiritual 
drama, which was concentrated within 
the few years of Christ’s public ministra- 
tion, without any apparent relation to 
the circumstances of His birth. But th 
purely spiritual significance and impres- 
siveness of this drama are especially sig- 
nalized by the fact that Paul, who was 
most eminently its creative interpreter, 
had directly no actual part in it. For 
him the oral tradition was a vital com- 
munication so effective that it was but 
a step from the sight of the dying 
Stephen, to whose martyrdom he was 
witness and accessory, to the exalted 
vision on his way to Damascus which 
changed his whole career; and he made 
the tradition, thus mystically reinforced, 
effective to the gentile world. He 
reached a gospel which he had not read, 
hee which, nevertheless, had been dis- 
tinctly and authoritatively articulated 
a gospel of forgiveness, of grace, as well 
as of resurrection and immortality. 

But it was as some new manifestation 
of immortality that Christianity first ar- 
rested the attention of mankind—what- 
ever else it might have to offer, of rest 
for weariness, of pardon for trespasses. 

Nothing was more common to the 
mind of Jew and gentile than the con- 
ception of everlastingly persistent mor- 
tal existence. Death did not strike the 
soul, annihilating or releasing, but sent 
it glimmering, a tenuous shade, into a 
World of Shadows. 

What a glimpse of sane helpfulness 
Plato’s Phedo afforded many pagan 
souls through the suggestions of release 
offered by Socrates in his last great 
Conversation! In the majestic cycle of 
Greek tragedy there was in that same 
great period of enlightenment one mo- 
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ment offered which might almost be 
called a Christian moment, in contrast 
with all other moments in that cycle so 
impressive to a pagan sensibility. Every 
reader of Browning’s “Balaustion’s Ad- 
venture”’ knows well that moment in the 
“Alcestis” of Euripides when Heracles 
returns from his wrestling with Death, 
bringing with him the living trophy of 
his triumph. 

What chiefly must have impressed the 
pagan witnesses of the scene was not 
the sense of joyous relief as a result of 
the conflict, but a feeling of awe which 
was a reflex of the ghastly struggle, and 
which concentrated all attention upon 
Heracles himself, who at this moment 
discloses a redemptive aspect unfamiliar 
to all pagan conception and speculation. 
An inexpressible pathos is also attached 
to the hero in this saving act; for virtue 
seemed to have gone out of him, and 
he seemed to have taken within himself 
some accentuation of the mortality he 
had subdued. Himself he could not 
save. So near, in just that moment, 
when at sunset he brought Alcestis back 
to the halls of Admetus, did he come 
to a foreshadowing of the Christ! But 
it was only a shadow—a strange sugges- 
tion, lacking any spiritual context. 

In the story of the Resurrection of 
Christ as told by the Apostles, the spir- 
it. al context was every thing, as account- 
inz for the original impression made 
upon the world by the Christian faith. 
As simply a miracle it would have been 
of little effect. 

What impressed Paul in the face of 
the dying Stephen was that his eyes were 
looking straight into heaven. A new 
world, as opposite to Hades or Sheol 
as the zenith is from the nadir, had been 
opened to believers to whom had come 
this new faith. Here was rather an il- 
lumination of immortality than an 
eclipse of mortality. It was as if Death 
had been transformed and had taken to 
himself wings; it was the inert and out- 
worn chrysalis he had left behind which 
men had hitherto called Death and as- 
sociated with the dust and phantasmal 
shadows of the Underworld. The body 
itself was subject to this wonderful trans- 
formation—sown in weakness and raised 
in strength, sown a natural body and 
raised a spiritual body. 
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The power which restored Lazarus to 
his sisters, like that which restored Al- 
cestis to her husband, however magical, 
might easily be forgotten, having no 
manifestly spiritual genesis or sequel. 
But this new doctrine was creative, al- 
tering the whole prospect of humanity. 
It was associated with a time and a 
place and a singular personality—with a 
concrete individual life and with facts 
in that life and concurrent articulate 
utterances that constituted altogether a 
spiritual drama leading up to the one 
culminating fact which seemed fitly to 
seal this living testament. 

The communication was creative, im- 
mediate, compelling. It was not ad- 
dressed as an argument to the human 
intellect. It seems rather to have been 
applied than addressed to humanity, to 
have immediately met and become a 
part of human sensibility and experi- 
ence. It was not an appeal to vulgar 
superstition. The element of miracle 
in it, like that implied in the operation 
of healing, was itself an incident of re- 
demption. The miracle of the Resur- 
rection was not physical, but spiritual; 
if it seemed like a violent break of eter- 
nity into time, it was for no temporal 
issue, but for the illumination of an 
eternal reality. 

The Christian movement itself, dur- 
ing its first century, was as reali a miracle 
as anything then or later referred to as 
its foundation. ‘This is especially true 
of the course it took in the West—an 
almost unnoticed living current running 
everywhere through the Roman Empire. 
The eager acceptance and assimilation 
of the new faith by peoples all of whose 
temperaments, habits, and traditions ran 
counter to it, were inexplicable on any 
natural or logical ground. There was no 
appeal to worldly aims or ambitions; no 
incitement to class resentment or revolt; 
on the contrary, all men were enjoined 
to love even their enemies and to submit 
themselves to them who were appointed 
rulers over them. There was to be but 
one warfare—that by which the spiritual 
man was to subdue the natural man, in 
the interests of an eternal life. 

For lack of any external compulsion 
to so radical a change in human pur- 
pose and disposition—in the human 
heart itself—leading to an entirely new 
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kind of enlightenment and culture, in 
which all humanity might be partici- 
pant, we are obliged to believe that a 
turning-point had been reached in the 
evolution of this humanity. There was 
manifest a new creation, the working in 
human history of a principle which, as a 
factor in that history, was without prece- 
dent, uninitiated by any visibly pre-ex- 
istent organization or authority. That 
is the mark of all creative evolutionary 
procedure. We say of such an emergence 
that it comes “in the fullness of time,” 
but we say this after the event, only 
then noting some leverage of time, some 
midwifery of circumstance. Humanity 
was doubtless waiting for this manifesta- 
tion within itself of a kingdom possessed 
by the human soul eternally and in its 
own right, yet aware of it only in the 
very light of that manifestation. 


And here it was, that kingdom already 
in the making, living and growing and 
possessing the world, before there was 
any definite written record of the per- 
sonal life which was the light and pulse 
of the Christian community! That life 
was so identified with healing virtue, 
with the principle of redemption, that 
this immediacy seemed to forbid the 
attempt at a detached memorial until 
heresies and dissensions arose within 
the community, and some coherent and 
authoritative written narrative seemed 
necessary, especially as the original apos- 
tolate was already passing. 

It was then that attention was for the 
first time fixed upon the Nativity. This 
movement which had grown so swiftly 
and marvelously, until it promised to 
fill the whole earth—what was its first 
earthly appearance? And that Life 
which was always thought of as inclos- 
ing the whole movement—after what 
wise was its earthly birth? These were 
questions sure to be asked when those 
concerned began to ask questions at all. 
Evidently they did not press upon Mark, 
but Matthew and Luke wrote out of a 
different atmosphere—one telling the 
story of the wise men from the East 
and their guiding star, but saying noth- 
ing of the shepherds; the other telling the 
story of the shepherds, but saying noth- 
ing of the magi. Both assert the miracu- 
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lous birth, Luke dwelling upon the an- 
nunciation and telling of Mary’s visit 
to her kinswoman, Elizabeth. Out of the 
two narratives is composed that impres- 
sive picture of the Holy Family, the 
manger, the wise men, the angels, and 
the shepherds which is so familiar to 
every Christian child, but every linea- 
ment of which disappears from the pre- 
sentment in the Fourth Gospel, leaving 
only the eternal background: ** The Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us.” 

This spiritual note, interpreting the 
Nativity, not distinctly uttered before, 
even in the Annunciation and the angel’s 
song to the shepherds preluding Luke’s 
Gospel, became the dominant note— 
that of the regeneration of humanity. 
The idea of regeneration had been im- 

lied in the Resurrection, but there it 
~ been placed over against mortality. 
Here, in the Fourth Gospel, it is em- 
bodied in the Nativity, and we are not 
surprised that so early in this Gospel we 
find the story of Nicodemus, in which 
the birth of every child is made an em- 
blem of the new birth. In the other Gos- 
pels also the Master is represented as re- 
ferring to the children, saying, “Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

In this thought of children, as in 
many other things indicating the plas- 
ticity of Nature to the Spirit, we seem 
in the Gospels to breathe an atmosphere 
very different to that of the Pauline 
Epistles, freer from solicitudes and less 
disturbed by the shadows of an impend- 
ing cataclysm involving the whole world. 
It seems to have a morning as well as the 
afternoon and the evening; and we are 
inspired by a hope of an earth-dwelling 
humanity as having a birthright as well 
as a death-right. 

The spiritual note of the Fourth Gos- 
pel has expanded with the growing en- 
lightenment and culture of Christendom 
until we have come to see the natural 
man and the natural world: in their 
eternal ground. If every new generation 
is a recrudescence of our earthly human 
nature, yet it is always the eternal Logos 
that is becoming flesh, creating anew 
for us even our earthly existence. The 
Reality is not that of a world given us, 
or ever to be given us, in completeness. 
It is for our realization. 
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The Legend of the First Cam-u-el 


AN ARABIAN APOLOGUI 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


CROSS the sands of Syria, 
Or, possibly, Algeria, 
Or some benighted neighborhood of barrenness and drouth, 
There came the Prophet Sam-u-el 
Upon the Only Cam-u-el 
A bumpy, grumpy Quadruped of discontented mouth. 


The atmosphere was glutinous; 
The Cam-u-el was mutinous; 
He dumped the pack from off his back; with horrid grunts and squeals 
He made the desert hideous; 
With strategy perfidious 
He tied his neck in curlicues, he kicked his paddy heels. 


Then quoth the gentle Sam-u-el, 
“You rogue, I ought to lam you well! 
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THE CAM-U-EL WAS MUTINOUS 
HE DUMPED THE PACK FROM OFF HIS BACK: WITH HORRID GRUNTS AND SOUEALS 
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Though zealously I’ve shielded you from every grief and woe, 
It seems, to voice a platitude, 
You haven’t any gratitude. 

I'd like to hear what cause you have for doing thus and so!” 


To him replied the Cam-u-el, 
“T beg your pardon, Sam-u-el. 
I know that I’m a Reprobate, I know that I’m a Freak; 


But, oh! this utter loneliness! 


My too-distinguished Onliness! 


Were there but other Cam-u-els I wouldn’t be Unique.” 


The Prophet beamed beguilingly. 
“Aha,” he answered, smilingly, 

“You feel the need of company? I clearly understand. 
We'll speedily create for you 
The corresponding mate for you 


Ho! presto, change-o, dinglebat!””—he waved a potent hand, 


And, lo! from out Vacuity 
\ second Incongruity, 
o wit, a Lady Cam-u-el was born through magic art. 
Her structure anatomical, 
Her form and face were comical; 
She was, in short, a Cam-u-el, the other’s counterpart. 


As Spaniards gaze on Aragon, 
Upon that Female Paragon 
gazed the Prophet’s Cam-u-el, that primal Desert Ship. 
A connoisseur meticulous, 
He found her that ridiculous 
grinned from ear to auricle until he split his lip: 








HE FOUND HER THAT RIDICULOUS 
GRINNED FROM EAR TO AURICLE UNTIL HE SPLIT HIS LIP 
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THAT CAM-t 
WEAR DIVIDED UPPER LIPS 1 


Must 


ELS POSTERITY 


iH ALL THEIR SOLEMN LIVES 


Because of his temerity 


That Cam-u-el’s posterity 


Must wear divided upper lips through all their solemn 


A prodigy astonishing 


Reproachfully admonishing 


‘hose wicked, heartless married men who ridicule their 


Unreasonable Delay 


A FORMER president of the National 
Civic Federation relates an incident of 
a certain Max Jacobs who had taken out 
an insurance policy on a building which he 
had recently purchased. Four hours later a 
fire broke out which consumed the entire 
block. The company could find no legal 
ground upon which to refuse payment, al- 
though they were firmly convinced as to the 
questionable origin of the fire. Later, in 
sending the check, however, the following 
comment was included in the letter: 

“We note your policy was issued at. noon 
on Friday and the fire did not occur until 
four o’clock of the same day. Why this 
delay?” 


Forgot Grandma 


DEVOUT little Kansas boy had said his 
evening prayer, in which he invoked the 
Divine blessing upon a long list of relatives 
and friends, and had been warmly tucked 
into bed by his mother. As she left the room 
she heard him climb out of bed, fall upon his 
knees, and say, confidentially: 
“Dear God, I forgot grandma. 
that jar you?” 


Wouldn’t 


wives. 


Exempt 


SEVER AL guests of a family hotel patron- 
ized a near-by Chinese laundry. 

John Chinaman, with an eye io collecting 
his bills when delivering his clothes, generally 
made his calls on Sunday, when he would be 
more apt to find his patrons tn. 

A city teacher who lived at the hotel and 
employed John felt called upon to remon- 
strate with him for breaking the Sabbath. 

* John,” she said, “‘don’t you know this is 
Sunday? You shouldn’t deliver clothes on 
Sunday.” 

“Oh,” replied John, his face lighting up, 
“that’s all light. Me no Chlistian.” 


Expired 


O the grouchy-looking person who had 
boarded his car the conductor said. as 
he returned the transfer somewhat roughly 
presented: 
“This transfer expired ten minutes ago.” 
Whereupon, with a growl, the man dug 
for a nickel, and, as he handed it to the con- 
ductor, observed: 
““No wonder, with not a single ventilator 
open in the whole car.” 
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Satan’s Way 
RS. KILGORE wa 


the pretty young wif 
of the elderly village pas- 
tor. One day she went 
into the city with a 
friend, and among other 
things bought a new 
frock. 

“Another frock, my 
dear?” said her husband 
“Did you need an- 
other?” 

“Yes,” said the wife, 
hesitatingly, “I do need 
it; and, besides, it was 
so pretty that the devil 
tempted me.” 

“But you should have 
said, ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan.’ Have you 
forgotten that?” 

“Oh no; but that was 
what made the trouble, 
hubby dear. I said, 
‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan,” and he did, but 
he whispered over my 
shoulder, ‘It just fits you 
beautifully in the 
back!’ And I just had 
to take it then.” 








When All Good Children Are 


Compensatory 
NEW-YORKER tells of a young Irish 
couple in his employ, not long come from 

the “ould counthry.” Shortly after their 
arrival the young wife, ambitious for learn- 
ing, entered a night school, since her duties 
permitted of that. 

One evening, when she returned to the 
servants’ hall from school, the husband 
asked: 

**An’ phawt are ye learnin’ now, Molly?” 

*'To-night,” said Molly, thinking to have 
a bit of fun with Malachi—‘‘to-night the 
teacher read to us about the laws of com- 
pensation.” 

“Compensation? What’s that?” 

“It’s hard to explain, but it’s something 
like this: If your sense of smell is poor, the 
sense of taste is all the sharper; and if you 
are blind, you can hear all the better.” 

Malachi reflected. ‘‘Sure,”’ said he, “I 
see. It’s loike this: For example, if a man 
is born wid wan leg shorter than the other, 
the other is longer.” 


Asleep 


Parental Pride 


E had become the 

happy father of twins, 
and his unbounded prid« 
in this twofold distinctive blessedness found 
expression on every occasion. 

While conversing with a friend one morn- 
ing at the entrance to his office-building, a 
young woman passed wheeling a baby-car- 
riage containing a bouncing baby boy. 

*Doesn’t a woman look queer,” said the 
young father, loftily, “‘with only one child!” 


Anxious to Reciprocate 


“THE palm for absent-mindedness,” says 
a Princeton man, “is probably due a 
learned German on the faculty of my un- 
versity. 
“One day this professor noticed his wife 
placing a large bouquet on his desk. 
“*What does that mean?’ he asked. 
“Why!” she exclaimed, “don’t you know 
that this is the anniversary of our marriage!” 
“* Ah, indeed, is it?’ said the professor, po- 
litely. ‘Kindly let me know when yours 
comes around, and | will endeavor to recipro- 
cate the favor.’” 
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Big Game “A Little Learning” 





























: Wa 9 , SENATE )R from a Southern state always LADY whose reach in the matter of ‘ 
ig wile q as an abundance of good Southern tale Sat classical terms far exceeded her grasp was ; 
© Pas- command. Here aS One he tells of some one day calling on the wife of a staid and 
_ went : nds of his who were visiting in Savannah = dionified professor in one of our well-known : 
ith a ; t long ago who chartered an old broken- universities. The conversation had turned He 
other vn hack driven by a negro. The old fel- 44 vacation trips and sojourns abroad, when 
new i. 2 was a native, and of course was on his job suddenly the visitor inquired: : 
Fi pointing out all the places of interest along “Mrs. Blank, when does your husband 5 
» my e route. As they jogged along out in the = gake his Bacchanalian vear?” fF: 
sband : burbs a squirrel appeared in the road. Fhe iosteen wae tne confessed to erate. 
d an- - Lihat was sufhcient to arouse intense interest es 
one of the party, who inquired anxiously: ft 
. wife, “Do you have any big game around here?” R; 
» need “Yas, suh; indeed, suh,” replied the dar- A Sciences Anauer ie 
it was ys ” we has baseball.” , 
devil THI following question was put to some 
A 7 young pupils in a Philadelphia public 
a An Exciting Accident school: 
xehind THE small boy who was visiting on his “There is a family of five children. The 
e you grandfather's farm sent his mother the mother has only four potatoes to divide 
, following letter: among them. She wants to give each child 
at Was ; : 1) uM ; I , ss i aa an equal share. \W hat is she to do?” 
ouble ; wiegped yer agp ee ee eee enn Silence prevailed in the class-room; every 
ears e: ne, and have seen lots of animals and an acci- pupil was calculating diligently. Finally one 
Sald, ‘ d nt It was an exciting accident. You know } F hi } j . 
1 me, ie Hitchcock, the hired man’s neck? Well, he poy pur Up nis Rane. mn 
L fee ‘ : in the creek up to it yesterday. “Well, Sammy, what would you do? 
r mv Your loving son, asked the teacher. 
ts vou Jim ‘*Mash the potatoes, ma’am.” 
1 the 
t had 
| 
| 
e 
e the 
twins, 
| pride 
found 
morn- 
ing, a 
y-Car- 
id the 
hild!’”’ 
says 
due a 
y uni- 
s wife 
know 
lage?” 
oT, Po- 
vours 
cIpro- “Mother, don’t ye think I'd better hide all these old toys ? 


I’m afraid Santa Clause ’ll think I don’t need any” 
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Fhe Discovery 


“* Twas the week before Chrisimas’ 


Not a Family 
STHER, aged eight, distressed her mother 


by grumbling because Santa had left her 
but two dolls. 

“Why, | sther,”’ she said, think of the 
families where the little girls have only one 
doll, and many where there will be om doll 
for four or five children! Your aunt Mary 
packed a Christmas basket and put in one 
doll for a family with fourteen children!” 

“Oh, mother,” replied Esther, “that wasn’t 
a family; that was a poor-house!” 


Paid for Her 


ITTLE Gladys accompanied her grand- 

mother to church one morning, and when 
the contribution- plate came around she 
dropped in a couple of pennies her father had 
given her. The old lady was about to con- 
tribute also, when Gladys murmured, audi- 
bly: “* Never mind, grandma; | paid for two.” 






Canned 

R FLETCHI 

went up to the 

one morning to do 
shopping he was | 
ing for some house { 
nishings, and went t 
large de partment stor 
W alking up to at = 
A} blond floor-walker, ; 


was walking slowly do y 


Se 


the aisle mn a langu 
and elegant manner, ¢ 
aid ‘ 
“Will you please t 
me where | can see ti 
candelabra?” 
“All canned goo 
two counters to ti 
right,” replied the off 
cial guide, briefly 


a se 





Its Drawbacks 
N \ merican 


spends much of 

time in London tell 
an auctioneer Nn ¢ 
who, in addition to 
fine personal appearat 
and spl ndid elocutior 
ary talent . posse 
con id rabl culture at 

| knowledge of humar 
nature. 

- At a book sale thi "| 
ge ntleman would ré 
with exquisite taste | 
sages from the book 4 
was selling, with brief 4 

biographies and criticisms of their author 

reciting hexameters from Greek and Rom 

classics, and rendering passages from hu 

morous writers with a tone and air 

ludicrous as to set the room im a roar ot 
laughter. Thus he often won higher price 
for books than those got at the shops. 

An amusing example of his cleverness in 
extolling an estate 1s the language with whic! 
he once closed a highly colored descriptior 
of the property he was selling. For a fe 
moments he paused, and then said: 

“And now, gentlemen, having given 
truthful description of this magnificent ¢ 
tate, candor com pe ls me to admit that it ha 
two drawbacks—the litter of the rose-leave 
and the norse of the nightingales.”’ 








Not What She Meant 
TE ACT if R: “ Now then, all toge ther, onc 
more: ‘Little drops of water’—and f 
goodness’ sake put a little more spirit into it!’ 
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Wanted Her Own 
A YOUNGSTER who had been brought 


up according to the latest prophylactic 

nethods, and had had it profoundly fixed 
ipon her small mind that there 1s necessity for 
ndi vidu il possessions, astonished her mothe I 
ne evening by refusing to sav her prayer 

“Does daddy pray to God?” inquired the 
mall miss 

“Yes, dear ‘a 

“And you, too, mother?” 

“Ves ind d a 

“And Robbie and Sue, too?” 

“Why, certainly, Peggy!” 

“Very well, then,” asseverated Peggy, with 





_— “ ase 





determined lift to her chin **T don’t care 
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to pray toHim. You get me a God of my own 
and I'll pray, but so many people have used 
this God that I don’t think it would be 
healthy for me.” 


Cecilia knew 
= ECILIA,” said the Sunday-school teach- 
er, beginning the review lesson, “what 
name is given to people who suffer willingly 
for their religion?” 
len-year-old Cecilia looked blank. 


*“Come, come!” urged the teacher. “ You 


know, Cecilia. It begins with an M 
Cecilia’s face cleared. “Oh ves, of course 
I know,” she beamed. “.V/ Js 











The False Alarm” 
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ProFessorR SIMEON (the “lion” for Mrs. Kulture-Fadd’s week-end): “‘ How did 


« pick me out so easily from the 


crowd? I had scarcely alighted when 


CHAUFFEUR: ‘“ Sure, sor-r, they tould me what ye looked loike—the rest was at 


Brothers 


BY MARIE LOUISE 


BROTHER is a kind of boy 
That’s got a right to stay 
Around th’ house you live in 
Ev’ry single night an’ day! 
An’ he can eat your candy up 
An’ n’en he doesn’t care 
If you call him th’ awf’lest names— 
“What made me leave it there?” 


But if I touch one of Ais things 
You ought to hear him scold; 
He doesn’t use so many words, 
They burn you blue an’ cold 
An’ he don’t feel real sorry ‘cause 
He went an’ made me cry, 
An’ n’en he’ll “boss me round,” an’ I'll 
Forget it by an’ by. 


Now I must tell you “bout a boy 
(He is a brother, too); 

Tom “hasn’t any use for him,” 
He laffs at things he drew, 


TOMPKINS 


"Cause sometimes he plays dolls wif me; 
An’ w’y I got all red 

Tom called him “sissy,” an’ some day 
He’s goin’ to punch his head. 


I “beat” him climbin’ up a tree- 
He keeps his blouse real clean; 


My gram’ma shaked her head at me, , 
I’m “not fit to be seen.” Fa 

I “hatch up” all th’ mischief, ’cause 
I guess he doesn’t dare : 


All by hisse’f—he’ll follow me 


‘Way deep in, anywhere. 


W’en Gram’ma gets me “all fixed up” 
I couldn’t make Tom say 
How ’tis I look, not if I stood 
An’ asked him "bout all day. 
He only pulls my curls an’ says, 
““Hum!—where’d you get th’ dress?” 
It’s kind of funny—but I like 
My kind of brother bes’ 





wif me; 


ne day 


t me, 


cause 





Chamber Illustration for “ The Turmo 


THEY HAD FORMED A LITTLE CODE OF LEAVE-TAKING 





